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PREFACE. 


Tills book contains the substance of lectures delivered at 
0 -vfoid m 1874 and 1875 to candidates for Honours in Clafetics 
<it the First Public Examination, upon the presciibed subject 
of ‘ the Elements of Comparative Philology as apphed to the 
illubtration of Greek and Latin Inflections,’ and therefore does 
not piofcss to deal with more than a vciy limited portion ot 
the nidc field coveied by the Science of Language. In the 
course of my lectures I was often met by the difficulty of 
1 ecoinmendiiig to pupils any English text-book that would give 
them in a compact and accessible form the means of prepaimg 
the subject foi themselves* , and I had hojied that the want thus 
felt might have been supplied for oui students by the Oxfoid 
Professoi of Corapaiative Philology. So long as there* was any 
piospect of help fiom that quartei, it would have been pie- 
sumptuous m me to come foiward But Piofcssfli ITax Muller 
was unable to spaie time from moie important labouis, and 
the preparation of tins Manual was perfoice entrusted to very 
inferior hands. 

As to the educational value of the limited area of philolo- 
gical study ivjuch is hcie surveyed, I am aware that opinions 

* 

* Since this was written Mr PeiJe’s* Pnmei of Philology ' (Macmillan) 
ha', provided beginners with an admirable little mtroduction to the study 
of Cuuipaintive Philology * 
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differ It IS said, for example, that a study of the forms of 
Gieek and Latin noids is a meie cffoit of memory, testmg 
neither the i effective poiveis nor the application of deductive 
method, and theiefore not woith introducing as a separate 
subject into the euiriculum of study for Classical Examinations 
at Oxford It might, I think, be asserted with equal truth 
that, inasmuch as some acquaintance with the history of Greek 
and Latin Inflections as lead in the light of Comjiarative Phi- 
lology is essential to an intelligent study of the grammar of 
those languages, some knowledge of the elements of that science 
might faiily he exacted from all candidates for classical honours 
I am not however concerned with a defence of the study of 
Compaiative Philology Its bearings upon some of the most 
interesting pioblcms of ethnology, of histoiy, and of religion 
are too well knoivn to leqmie asseition , and if a mere know- 
ledge of the forms of two oi more languages seems to cniiy 
the student but a little nay towards these highei legions of the 
science, it must he remembeicd that such elementary know- 
ledge, small at first and giadually and caicfully extended, is 
the only suie foundation toi nioie advanced research, with- 
out which dll eiiquuy into highei problems may lose itself in 
a wilderness of conjcctuie I behove that a minute study 
and compaiison of the forms of two such languages as classical 
Greek and Ljitin, or of two or more among the languages of 
modern Euiope, with a due compiehension of the laws of 
phonetic change that have opeiated to produce existing 
diveigences fiom common forms, is the best possible pre- 
paiation for an adequate grasp of any of the highei problems 
into whi.^h the science of language enters It has an interest 
too m itself, the interest of tracing in different languages 
the divergence, und r regular processes of phonetic change, 
of words and forms common to them all ; the interest of 
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detecting meaning and foice in much -^hat appears at first 
sight aihitrary and unmeaning, above all, the iiiteiest of 
watching the life of a language and its peipetual growth and 
change in the mouths of those who speak oi have spoken, it 
Xo tipologv, I think, IS needed for any attempt to lay m the 
uuiids of hens 01 young men the foundation, however limited, 
«)[ "jiuh a study 

The ai,aiigemcnt which I have adopted is that which has 
been found most convenient for teaching purposes In its mam 
outhnes it xS the same as that adopted by Schleicher in his 
‘Compendium dei Veiglcichenden Grammatik,’ and by teacheis 
111 the schools of Oermany, if I may judge fiom a useful little 
summary entitled ‘ Sprachwissenschaftliche Emloitung in das 
Giiechischo und LatciuiBche, fiir obere Gymnasialclassen,' by 
Piofessoi Baur of Maulbronn^ It will be obseived that the 
names lefeiied to helow as of leading authority aie (unless 
England has by this time established a claim to Piofessor 
Max Mullei) maiiilj Geimaai; and it is not too much to say 
that at present Comparative Philology cannot be thoiouglily 
studied without at least a moderate acquaintance with the 
Geiman language But the best German philological works 
(to say nothing ot then size and cost) aie often, fiom tJie very 
exhaustiveness of then tieatiucnt, only confusing to beginners, 
who lequiie a smallei aiiay of facts more simply and clearly 
airanged And valuable as aie the tianslations into English 
of such works as Bopp’s ‘Compaiative Grammar,’ Cuitms’ 
‘Principles of Etymology’ or ‘The Verb,’ or Sclileicliei’s 
‘Compendium,’ to the advanced student or teacliei, they aie 
both in quantity and quality above the lequiiemeuts of the 
schoolboy or the undergraduate diiiilig the fiist period of his 

‘ Accessible to English readers in a translation by Messra C Kegan Paul 
and £ X> Stone (H S Xing and Co, 1876) « 
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University life to seive wliom is the less ambitious, but I trust 
not less useful aim, of the pieseiit work 

I have still to admit, and to ckuni indulgence for, an imperfect 
knowledge of the Sanakiit foims necessaiy for the illustration 
of conesponding forms m Greek and Latm But in prepa- 
lation foi the second edition (1877) the work had the advantage 
of revision (so far as the Sanskrit forms aie concerned) by 
Protessoi Max Muller, and the present edition has had the 
additional advantage of supervision by Mi. D B. Momo Then 
united authority may command a confidence that otheiwise 
would he he}‘ond my leach To secuie a umfonn system of 
traiisliteiation fiom Sanskrit to Bomaii charactei, I have given 
below a Table of the Dcv.inagaii letteis with then equivalents 
as employed in this hook Ot the two alternative modes of 
icpresentiiig the ‘palatal’ and ‘cciebial’ mutes given in Pro- 
fessor Max Mullei’s own table, I bod in the second edition 
adopted that which lepieseuts them by the ‘guttuidl’ and 
‘dental’ characteis lespectively in a different t^pe, e g. k, kh 
(guttural), k, kh (palatal) , t, tii (dental), t, th (ceiebtal) hut 
it now seems to he on the whole moi e convenient to follow the 
majoiity of German philologists m the employment of a uniform 
type, and to lepiesent the ‘ palatal ’ mutes by c, eh {tenuet), j, jh 
(mediae) , the ‘ ceiehral ’ mutes bj t, th, d, dh; and tlie palatal 
sibilant by (p The employment of j in this councctiou involves 
its abandonment 111 Latin woids as the expiession of the 
consonantal (semivowel) sound of i, winch coriesponds not to 
the palatal media (sj, j), but to the palatal ‘spiiant’ (u, y) 
and, though the convenience (as with ?t, v) of tivo distinct 
chaiactcis foi two distinct sounds is tlius saciificcd, the mis- 
leading associations of the Bnglish pronunciation of j 111 e g. 
judex (index) are theieby avoided As a 1 ejn cseiitatii c of the 
Sniiskiit palatal media,j letams 'something nearly aiipioiiching 
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itb Euglisli pronunciation In column V o£ the talile on p 42 
will he found stated the jnobahja piouunciation of the lettciB 
of the Roman alphabet ^ and w'heie this diffeis fiom the 
llnglibh pi onunciatioii of the same letteis (as in the vowels 
«, e, i iif, the consonants c, g bcfoie e, *, and the semivowels 
i), the Roman, not the Engliah, pronunciation is presumed 
in all Latin words cited "With this caution, I hope that any 
(.oiiliibion <)b to the lelation between the letters in question 
and the sounds represented by them, into which English usage 
iniglit lead ns, may he avoided 

Eoi collections and hints towards the preparation of this 
edition 1 h,ue to thank, among others, an American, cor- 
icspoiident (Mi J E Goodrich, Burlington, USA) who 
has pointed out some typographical ciiors in the previous 
edition But my chief debt has been to Mr. D B Monro, 
Vice- Pro ost of Oiiel College, who has most kindly looked 
through the whole hook in its second edition, and many of the 
proof-sheets fui the thud, and has favoured me with many 
valuable coi icctions and suggestions Some of these are acknow- 
ledged where thej occur , hut their sum-total exceeds the limits 
of clue acknowledgment Those who best know Mr. Monro’s 
colihie as a scholai and philologist will be most re^y to 
believe that any advantage 111 consistency, clearness, or accuracy 
which the present edition may ha^e over its predecessor, is due 
to him , and least willing to hij' at Ins door the responsibility 
for any faults or inaccuracies that still remain To the Dele- 
gates of the Clniendon Pi ess I need only repeat my thanks 
for care taken and courtesy shown in all airangements for 

n 

publication 

T L P. 


New College, OxroBp, 1882 
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CHAPTEE 1. 


Ihtboduotobt. 


The rtiiin olijcct of the present work, as indicated by its title, Obgect of 
IS the pliilulo<<icil (\[i 1 anation of the Inflections in Greek and 
Latin Poi tlio pui poses, ho'wever, of such explanation it is 
necessary to pioiunit j. ceitain acqnaintance with the main re- 
snlts of the Science ul Language or Comparative Philology, and 
with the teims commonly m use among philologists ; and we 
must begin with unclcistindmg, (i) the general classification of Piolmmarj 
Langnagcs, and the place in the history of human speech of 
those languages uitli ivhuh we are immediately concerned, viz. 

Greek and Latin, (2) the classification of Sounds and the letters 
hy which they aic icpiescutcd, and of the piocesses of change 
which sounds have uudcigone in human speech, (3) the con- 
stituent elements of lauguine — ^1 e. ‘roots’ or simplest forms, 
and formative clemciib, including Inflections Into questions 
of the oiigm of language, and the connection between its sim- 
plest discoverable foi ms and the ideas expressed by the^, we need 
not enter The balance between the two extreme views of lan- 
guage as a conventional* pioduction — a view baaed upon the 


1 Tlie Mew that hnguaje ii> ‘comtntional,’ in the tense that people 
meet or ever met together to delibeiato on the meaning and changes of 
words, IS of course easily iidiculed The teiin, however, may also be 
applied to language in opposition to the idea that tbeie is any nusSsaiy 
connection between woiilo 01 ‘roots’ and the idovs signified by them, or 
that there ore oigaiflc toices of gionth in sp^ch itself which, by some 
mystenous nituial piocess, without human jigcncy, pioducc new miteiial 
and .dter old Tliese ideas e\eroi-,e a hind ot fasumtiun over some 
students of langiiane, but it is leasonably m untamed that spoken Im- 
guage (as distinct fiom the jattilly of hiigunge implanted in man) is an 
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apparent meaniaglessiiess of its formal elements — and language 
as an organic being, pioducing those foimal elements by virtue of 
a mysterious principle of giowth inheient m its nature, has been 
clearly drawn by Professor Max Muller m those Lectures on the 
Science of Language^, 'to whose woild-wide popularity (it has 
been well said) Comparative Philology owes its piesent position 
and its present charm and for this question, with others that 
1 elate to the aim and methods of Comparative Philology, we 
cannot do better than refer to a book which for every English 
student of that science should he the avenue hy which he 
appioachcs it Put we may examine the relation of Latin and 
Greek words to each other or to Sanskiit, or trace the history of 
varying forms in any one language, without touching such ques- 
tions as that of the Onomatopoeic or InterjectionaJ origin of 
human speech (the ‘Bow-Wow’ and ‘Pooh-Pooh’ theories of 
Professor Max Mullei), oi deciding whether language arose fiom 
imitations of cries and sounds (as it often does in the nursery) 
or from exclamations expiessive of pleasuie or pam or other 
emotions of mind or body. The furthest reseaiches into the 
history of language and the utmost possible analysis of wntten 
or spoken languages bung us to ceitain piimitive and ele- 
mentary combinations of sounds which we call ‘ roots , ’ but 
we cannot arrive with any certainty even at the ultimate /orm 
of these roots. The caihest traceable condition of that ‘ Indo- 


external medium of commuiLicati07i» learnt in childhood by mere imitation, 
and not inherited as a race-charactenstic, or independently produced by 
each individual with his mental and bodily growth The acquisition by 
each mdividjal of his own language in cljildhood is the gradual accumula- 
tion, by imitation, of those around him, of a stock of signs, which are so far 
arbitrary and * conventional,* in that each is bound to tlie idea signified 
only by a tie of ineutal association, and not by auy natural and necessary 
connection 'Language* is not a faculty or capacity, but a developed 
result , and the assumption that man is gifted at his birth not only with 
the capacity, but also with ito elaborated results, is a theoiy, not of a 
l)ivine, but of a * miraculous’ origin of speech 

question of the Nature and Oxigin of Language is treated in a 
popular form by Prof Whitney m hia * Life and Growth of Language* (see 
6^peLlally ch xiv) He assigns a more important plLCe to the ' imitative ’ 
or 'onomatopoeic* principle than some philologists allow, but on a ques- 
tion of this nature much latit^e of opinion is possible, and his remarks are 
very suggestive and instructive 

‘ See Lectures, Series I Lect v on * Comparative Grammar.’ 
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£]uropean' speech, of which (as we shall see) Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, with the other languages comprised under that term, 
aie dialectical vaiieties, is evidently fe.r removed from the 
primeval time when language first arose — as is clear, among 
othei reasons, fiom its highly developed vowel-system, and the 
employment of vowel change rather than the earlier and simpler 
method of icduplication ^ to express modifications of ideas : and 
therefoic speculations as to the connection between its elements 
and the ideas expressed by them can be of little use for the 
purposes of a science winch (as Professor Max Muller points out) 
collects and accounts foi these facts as far as possible. It 
is at least pioLablc that language owes its origin to a com- 
bination of imitational and mteijectional sounds : for it is 
difficult to assign ail}' olhoi oiigin to speech, and the pheno- 
mena of dawning spcc'th in infants point to this as one natural 
origin for conscious sound but tbe existing materials of lan- 
guage, with winch alone Philology has to do, give us no data 
upon which to base any cahnlations as to the exact mode in 
which such giowth of faiiecdi began. Passing by, therefore, 
such questions, ive may pioeccd to the consideration of the 
points already mentioned as mti oductory to the explanation of 
Greek and Latin Inflections , iiz the classification of languages, 
the classification of sound'-, the changes and modifications of 
sounds, and the elements of woid-foiination. These will occupy 
the next four chapters, and the discu'-siuii of Inflections properly 
so called will follow m chap vi, 

* On tbis point consult Peile's ‘Introduction to Gree^ and Liatin 
Etymology,’ pp 173 sqq. (3rd edition) , and see below, cb iv 
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CHAPTEE n. 


Classification of Languages. 


Gbeek and Latin are ‘inflectionar languages of the ‘Indo- 
European ’ family These terms refer to a double classification, 
VIZ (a) morphologwal, according to the mode in which modifi- 
cations of ideas are expressed by combination of primitive 
elements, (6) genealogical, accordmg to smiilaiity of gram- 
matical forms 

{a) The ‘morphological’ classification distinguishes thiee 
‘ stages ' of growth in language ^ — 

i ‘ Piadical ’ or ‘ Isolating,' in which the simplest elements of 
speech oi ‘roots’’ aie employed as words, without modification 
of their own sounds oi combination with each other mere 
juxtaposition of isolated roots expiessing modification of ideas, 
Chinese and its kindted dialects aic examples of this stage. 

2 , ‘Agglutinative’ or ‘Teiminational,’ in winch loots are 
joined together to foim woids Li such compounds one rapt 
loses its independent foim, and appeals as a sound expressive of 
meaning fcccked on (as prefix or suffix) to the other, which 
lemams as the piimitive element oi ‘root’ of the word. The 
Finnish and Tataric languages, and the dialects of the aboiigines 

I Foi details ■which are beyond the province of the present work, see 
Mas Muller’s Lectures, Series 1 Lect viii (on ‘ Morphological Clasufi 
cation') 

‘‘ITn necessary here to anticipate the distinction (explained below iii 
ch v) between the ‘ladical’ elements in woids or 'loois,' i e the biniplest 
piut of each woicl iihich cj^picsses its general idea or meaning, and the 
foimative elements by which t^is general idea, common to many words, is 
defined and modified For purposes of mstruotion, oh v may, if it seems 
cunv^ient, be taken before cli ii 
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of the Pacific I'-lands (grouped by Professor ^Max Muller and 
otheis midci (lie name ‘Tuiaman’) appear to be m this stage 
3 'InflcLt tonal,’ in which both roots (1 e the ‘root’ proper 
and the suffix) aic modified according to legular piocetses for 
the expression of mciuiing. The Semitic and Indo-Puiopean 
families of speech fall under this head. 

This classification may be illustrated by constructing an Illiiatration 

• li iTTit three 

imaginaiy liistoiy, pa'-iiig through these three stages, of some stains of 
Greek or Latin woicl, c g tlyx (tdo). The ultimate forms orSli^rowth 
‘roots’ to wlndi philological analysis has reduced the two 
syllables of uhicli tins uoid is composed, are i (idea of ‘going’) 
and ma (ist pei^ional pionouii). We should have these roots 
combined in tlie Radical stage by simple juxtaposition [» »io] , 
in the Agglutinative, by suffixing one to the other, and modi- 
fying the root thus siiilivecl [t-wia, t-mi], in the Inflectional, by 
modification of both loots l/ii-im, ei)it] 

The student must bear in nimd that this is a classification, 
not of languages, hut of vaiietics of linguistic development, and 
that though, when wo speak of Chmese as ‘ Isolating,’ Hun- Tta throe ^ 
garian as ‘Agglutinative,’ Oicck and Latin as 'Inflectional,' we oiw^mu- 
give a correct idea of the geiicial characteristics of those Ian- sive, 
guages, and their sU-uclmal coiitiast to each other, we do not 
imply that there is in any one of these languages no trace of 
the structural characteiistics of the others. The higher ‘agglu- 
tinative’ dialects (e g Finnish and Hungarian) are almost inflec- 
tional, and in some respects analogous to the Indo-European 
languages, while m inflectional languages many forms are 
found in which the ‘loot’ maintains itb own form and dis- 
tinction from the suffixes, no less completely than in an agglu- 
tinative language Thus to take the Gieek word just employed 
as au illustration; beside ei/u, atypical inflectional form, we have 
t-/iev, "-re, in which the root proper lemains unmodified \ Again, 
beside tlfi {sum), we have the dialectical variety eo-/i£ (Aeol.), m 
which the roo^ as of the Sanskrit asmi lemams in a mueniesa 

1 It should be stated that recent philolugical researches (especially of 
T’lclc and De Saussure) have made it provable that in as cp with 1 /lev, 
vvitli irelBa/ cp with e-vrS-ov, the longer form of the 

root IS the older See !Monro, ' Homeiic Grammar,* § 57’ 
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modified form — Ijeing at most a phonetic vanety of (see 
p 36) — and which in this respect of root modification marks 
a transition stage, and that not vciy fai upon the road, froiit 
Agglutination to Inflection And as in English the line 
between meie juxtapobition and word composition is often 
haid to diaw, cp e g ‘house floor’ and ‘housetop,’ ‘godlike’ 
and ‘ godly,’ so it is often m languages of low development a 
matter of doubt where isolation ends and agglutination begins , 
and even Chinese, the purest examjile of the fiist, is by some 
regarded as being in its eolloquial foims and in some of its 
dialects a language of compounded words 
always On the other hand, it is misleading to speak of these ‘ stages 
iian- of development' as marking a definite histoneal progress of 
individual languages from a lower to a higher state of civili- 
sation History offers no proof that all inflectional languages 
have previously passed through an agglutinative stage of 
development, or that isolating languages must pass on with 
inci easing civilisation to an agglutinative and finally to an 
inflectional stage Wliat has once lecome, lemains Chinese, 
which at a very early stage became what it is, a language 
of the ‘isolating’ type, icmaincd in that condition, and, like 
Chinese civilisation, stopped once and for all in its giowth. 
It remained, so to speak, a precocious child, while of inflec- 
tional languages it may be said that they grew to manhood 
before they stopped — the agglutinative stage representing an 
intermediate period of advance from childhood towards man- 
hood As languages, sutficiently developed for the purposes 
of national uspeecb, those of each type remain what they 
have once become — isolating like Chinese, agglutinative like 
Tatanc, 01 inflectional like Latin This fact, however, need 
not preclude the supposition that in the earliest growth of 
language — a growth which lies far beyond the remotest 
period to which the evidence of, or infeience fiom, the facts 

t — 

* De Sauftsure (• Memoire but le Systbme Pnmibif des V oyelles dans lea 
Langues Indo-Europ&nea ’) aluwa a reason for thinking that the a sound 
■waa all eady modified m pronunciation both in Sanakrit and in the primitive 
Indo-European apeecli, though it was reserved for Greek to expreas this 
varied pronunciation in written character 
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of written or spolsen ].iii'>ii.igos cjiiiica us j^ack — tlie elcnients 
out of whicli it giciv must Ii.inc oxiiibited the jirogressive 
„agea of which we i-pe.ik -Vggliitmaiion,’ foi instance, pre- 
supposes two things wliuli (iiiilil 1 )*' ‘glued’ together that is, 
it presupposes an Gill liei st.tu' i>f if-olntiou’ ‘Inflection’ pre- 
supposes sonicthing w IS ii<i( inflected, ’ but was capable 

of being so , that is, it [>11 siijij 1 1 - .i sf.ifc of either isolation or 
®SSlutuia.tion, 01 of botli m su. 1 — ii>ii These ‘stages’ then are 

(as has been already poniii d i nt) \,iiu‘tios of linguistic develop- 
ment, the developed ic^'iilt.. nl mIikIi, m written or spoken 
exhibit as a iiile Iho > li.ti .ittciistics of one or other 
variety, not of two 01 of all iii -lu le'^^ioii 

With this limitation it ‘.(,0111-. jn ifcctl^ leasonable to reconcile 
this theory of thiec f-tagoii of (liMclopinrnt with the facts of 
language, which offci little OMihuKe ol acfual progress by indi- 
vidual languages fiom 0110 stage to another They are types 
or varieties of development, not lustoncal stages of growth. 
Accordingly, though spoken Chinese and some of the higher 
agglutinative dialects aie said to appioach more or less to 
inflection, their general chaiacteiiatio tcinains what it always 
has been. And in Indo-European languages, though analysis 
of the verb-inflections (above, p 5) seems to point to an earlier 
agglutinative stage and a still earlier peiiod of simple isolated 
roots, we cannot as a matter of fact point to a period when 
the two parts e. g of «rgi weie ever of full and equal power 
as independent words m language , and though we may trace 
formative suffixes bad: to 1 oots with general meanings [e. g -tar 
m 2^a,t&r, mater, etc , and the terminations m -ra>p, -imr q£ nouns 
of agency, to the root = to ‘cross’ 01 ‘get thioiigh (with a 
thing) which appears in tvans and thi oiiy/s], ive do not thereby 
prove the previous existence, as histoiical fact, of an isolating or 
agglutinative stage (i e of an invariable loot) in what are, 
and so far as our evidence goes always have been, inflection^ 
languages Comparison and analysis of the Tiido-Eurnpean 
languages enable us to. form some cc^ceptioii of the state of 
civilisation attained by those who ^oke the piimitiie mother 
tongue upon the table lands of Central Asia — a civili^iation 
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pro'jahlv muth htlaw the contemporary civilisation of Cbina. 
There i- Lcvrevei no eviJenee to connect these stages in the 
giu’rth of laE"uaae 'with staue- uf ciMli^ation . and we see that 
the lansuagt of China remamed in the isohtmg =t<ige, while that 
of onr Indo-European ance-tors itni=t have already passed from 
the stage of i-clation tlirongh that of agglutination to the inflec- 
tional =tagL, 111. which it is presented, to us by the eaiLeat ascer- 
tainable r^nt‘1 of Pkilologj These data show us the ease and 
person tnding^ for example, in the condition of grammatical 
fuiTns — mfieotiuns or modifying suffixes , and tlierc is no trace, 
as fai as moaning goes of their hasing over been sepaiate or 
agglutinated paitie’e; TVLile Clunese has remained in the most 
primitive stage fursilised, so to speak like the whole Chinese 
ciiilisation, the Indo-Eurcijiean languages, so far as we can trace 
thorn, have always been in the most advanced stage but for 
eE<iuiry mto the cause* of this difference, which is an enquiry 
into the mental elwiattenstics of the diffeient races of mankind, 
the fact* of language offer no foundation and it is of these facts 
alone fas has aheady keen said) that Comparati've Philology 
takes cognisance 

6 Gcn«lo- ' Genealogical ClasMfication • — 

^cai GJubi- ° 

ficatic/n Xhis classification gives ua tLiee mam ‘families’ or groups of 

langudges, according to similaritj (a) m vocabulary, (hj in gram- 
matical forms • VIZ. 

1 SpiiLiiic including Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, and then 
kindred dialects 

2 I ada-Europenn (otherwise called ‘ Indo-Grermauic ’ or 
‘ Aiyan ), ic.tludiEg the following sulxirdinate classes or groups 
— Indie Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

The languages comprised under both these heads are ‘ inflec- 
tional ’ 

3 Turanian,^ (otherwi=e called ‘Ural-Altaic,’ ‘ ITongolian,’ 

• ’ or ‘Scythian’), including the languages of the nomadic 

’ Tlie name Turnninu,' familiar from its use by Prof Max Muller, is 
ret,T.iLed as a desi^ation of £he ‘ class’ of lau^ages, for which some prefer 
one or other of the names here quoted. See Whitney, ‘life and Growth 
of Language,’ pp 231, 232 
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i-aces of A^ia and Europe (Laplanders, Hungarians, Samoyeds, 
Turks, lEongols, Tartars, etc ), and the dialects of Siam, ^alay, 
and the PoljTiesian Islands. These languages are all ‘ aggluti- 
native,' and though it is impassible to trace in them ani-thing of 
the same family likeness of voeabnlaiy or giammatical fonns, 
as m the Indo-Euiopean or Semitic groups — ^the absence of such 
family likeness being natuially cbaiactenstic of the dialects of 
a nomad population, among u’hom no nucleus of a political, 
social, or literaiy character has ever been formed, which could 
give fixity to and create definite standaids foi language — -we 
may accept, as sufficient wan ant for the application to them 
of the term ‘ class' or ‘ group,’ the statement that ‘ some of the 
Turanian numerals and pionouns, and many Turanian loots, 
point to a single oiigmal source , and the common woids and 
common roots which have been diseoveied in the most distant 


blanches of the Tuianian stock waiiant the admission of a real, 
though very distant, lelationship of all Tuianian speech’ ’ 

It IS, however, with the ‘ludo-Euiopean’ languages that we ‘indo.Euro. 
are now concerned The fact implied by this name is now a " 
familiar truth established by Comparative Philology, viz that a 
comparison of tlie languages of all the civibsed laces of Europe, 
and two at least of those of Asia (Indian and Persian), pioves 
beyond doubt that these languages aie blanches of a common 
stock, and with leasonable piobability that there was once a 
time when the uncestois of Germans aud Slaves, of Giecks, 

Italians, and Kelts, of Persians and Hindus, weie settled in a 
rudimentary stage of civilisation upon the plains of Cential 
Asia°, and spoke the same language, subject to such dialectical 
variety as must alwaj's arise lu a primitive state of society, with 
imperfect communication between the scattered mcmbcis of a 
single nation oi even of a single tribe This time is, howevei , 
pre-histonc ; and though, upon the evidence of language, pliilo- 


’ Max Muller's Lectures, I laii 

® ‘ We may picturt^the tribes wliioh used the parent-Aiyan epeech as 
living on the slopes of the Hiiidu-Kush, in the V'gh central table-land of 
Asia, and watching the sun as it set evem^ after evening behind the 
waters of a great inland sea.’ Sayce, Introd. to the Science of Language, 
ii p 124. j 
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legists sketch out for us the state of ciiilisation and manners of 
this primitive people, and even claim to lestoie the ‘Ui-spiache’ 
or primitive language anteiior to any dialectical vaiiation, we 
cannot legard these as historical facts, the only facts before us 
being the phenomena exhibited by dififeient kindred languages, 
by Sanskiit, Gieek, Latin, etc , which we group under the term 
‘Indo-European^ ’ 

This teim seems to be that of widest meaning, and most 
obviously inclusive of all the languages in question The name 
I'>ido-Geiinamc, employed by many German scholais, is hardly 
comprehensive enough of the European blanch of the family, 
while the names Sansl/nlxc, Ja2>Tiette, Jifedttert anean (suggested 
by Ewald), and Caucasian, aie each open to the objection of 
countenancing misleading notions* There lemains the term 
Aryan, populaiised in this countiy by Piofessor Max Muller’s 
Lectuies, and employed by many philologists as a designation 
of the ludo-Europoan family, but by some in the more lestiicted 
sense of Indo-Iranian, i e to denote the Asiatic sub-divisioii 
of the Indo-European family This lattei usage, however, is 
likely to create confusion mth its much more frequent use in 
the wider signification of Indo-European®. 

' The forms of the original language can only be arrived at approxi- 
mately, and may often be wrongly mferred , as would probably be the case 
if Latin were lost and had to be recovered by coinparibon of the Romance 
languages But to be of any value for illustration they must be conceived 
as having had a real existence 

® Sansh itic might suggest the idea that all Indo-Kuropean languages 
are derived from Sanskrit , Japhetic., from the Hebrew point of view of the 
three ancestors of the human race, would include tribes in Northern Europe 
and Asia s'ho speak Turanian languages , Mecbtenanean refers only to one 
phase in the history of Indo-European nations, and the central position 
once occupied by, but now no longer belonging to, the people who spoke 
these languages , and Caucasian implies the reverse of truth, for it seems 
clear that no Caucasian tribes, with the exception of a small colony at Iron 
(* = Aryan), belong to Indo European races 

® Tlie term Aiyan has the advantage over Indo-Eu>opean of being short 
and (as a word of foreign origin) of lending itself inoie easily to any 
, tv'Anical definition that may be assigned to it and ns a mere ticket or 
label of classification, there is no doubt much to be said for its use 
I should not therefore presume to discard it altogejlier, but I still think 
that the fact implied oubthe face of the term Indo^Eai opean (a term 
sanctioned by the high autfionty of Bopp) is a good leason for on the 
■whole preferring this latter term The existence too of another and more 
liruted use of the term Aryan (.is = Asiatic or Indo Iraman) is somewhat 
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Switzerland and Tyrol ; and, after occnpying Gaul, Belgium, and 
Britain, were driven by pressure of the Teutons to the extreme 
,north and west of Gaul and the British Islands, where their 
language has survived to our own day, though gradually dis- 
appearing (like Coinish) under the influences of increased com- 
munication with the mass of the English-speaking population. 
Some philologists, indeed, take a difFeient view, and maintain 
that, looking to the ‘present distance from the original home of 
the respective Indo-Eui opean nations, the Kelts must have been 
the Jwst, and the Slavonians the last to move westward , and 
that the Slavonians, finding the lest of Euiope occupied, were 
forced to make their new home in its northern and eastern 
regions. This nuay be so ; but in the absence of history, lan- 
guage (which has been called ‘fossilised histoiy’) is our best 
guide, and language seems to postulate a longer separation 
from the primitive stock in the case of the Teutonic and 
Slavomo gioups than foi any of the othei’S 

The following diagiam (adapted from Schleicher’s ‘Com- 
pendium’) will illustrate the successive migiation and bifur- 
cations of the Iiido-Bui opean fomily — the sepaiations being 
indicated by lines striking dovmwards, and the degiee of 
separation or proximity by greater or less deflection from the 
uppermost line* The vertical older of the column to the 
right hand corresponds to the horizontal order of the previous 
Table 


‘ Pillars of Hercules ’ Por other examples of Herodotus’ relative use of 
terms ‘from a Mediterranean point of view,’ compare i 6, "AXvo: 

•norafiov i 74 (uf the Halys), avu. and an inbtriictive note to the 

latter passage in Woods’ edition ('Catena Classtcorum’ senes) 

‘ Schleicher’s diagram is possibly open to modification, in respect of the 
* position assigned by him to Keltic He believes in a ‘ Grraeco-Italo-Keltic ' 
penod, marked by the division of the a sound into a, e, o, and (after the 
separation of the Greeks) m an ‘Italo Keltic' period marked by loss of 
aspirates, retention of spiiauts, and loss of the old middle voice , while 
finally, after sepamting fiom the Italians, the Kelts lost the ablative ayil 
reduplicated peiiect Other philologists, however, connect Keltic, with the 
Korth European lan^iages, tracing a general analogy (e g in the number of 
diphthongal sounds, being you? in Keltic and Tcitonic, but etx in Hellemc 
and Italic dialects) between Slavonic, TeuL'iiic, and Keltic The argu- 
ments on both Bides .sre briefly but clearly jtated by Mr Peile (‘ Iiitrud ’ 
pp 27, 28, 3rd edition), who mchnes upon the whole to Schleicher’s new 
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On looking down the right-hand column, we find that the 
three first languages of which any considerable literature re- 



moms are Sanskrit, Gieek, and Latin, all ‘dead’ languages, 
embodied in theii respective literatures, not subject to the 
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constant changes of spoken languages, and therefore retaining 
a more complete inflectional system than any other languages 
known to us, though even in them the inflectional system is 
already m a state of decay. These three languages thus form 
the basis of philological enquiry for the Indo-Kuropean branch 
of human speech ; and for the illustration of the inflectional 
system of any one of them, the three together furnish all or 
nearly all the available data It is impoitant to understand 
clearly their lelationship, as parallel branches of a common 
stock, m the same geneiation of the genealogical tree. They 
are sisters, or at furthest cousins ; and are not in any sense 
derived from each other Latm is not derived from Greek, 
neither is Greek or Latin derived fiom Sanskrit, in the sense 
in which the modem Itomance languages are ' deiived,’ 
1 e descended from, classical Latin This lelationship may he 
proved by internal evidence fiom any of the languages given 
in our Table, Thus Gieek dcrr^p, Latin atella (^=ster-ula), 
German stem, English star, must he fiillei and therefore older 
forms than Sanskrit t&r&, in which the initial s has been lost^ 
Or again, if we take the gi ammatical forms, e g of dfu [Sanskrit 
asnu, Latin simn\, we shall find that m i sing. Latin swm 
retains the a of the root as (es) which Attic Greek d/ii' has 
lost, in 2 sing. Aeolic Greek is moie perfect than Sanskrit 
asi; in 1 plur Greek ea-fiev retains the full loot to- {as) as 
compared with Sanskrit smas, while the Latin termination -mus 
(Sanskiit -mas) is older than Attic Greek -/itv, the older dia- 
lects preservmg -fits in and plur. Latin estis is the most complete 
form, Greek tart the next, Sanskrit stha the most mutilated, 
having lost both imtial and flnal letter; in 3 plur Latm sunt 
(Sanskrit santi) is fuller than the oldest dialectical form in 
Greek [eWi Doric and Aeolic], from which the root ts has entiiely 
disappeared — much more so than the still more weakened foim 
tltri. The Teutonic languages retain a correspondingly stronger 
form than Greek, m Gei man sind. Erench sont, Italian aono, 
Spanish son, are modifications of aunt. A similar compaiison 


1 In the Veda is found a fuller form, stw or strl. 

c 
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of grammatical forms is employed by Professor Max Muller 
(Lectures, Senes I Lect. v), to refute the theory that French, 
Italian, and Spanish aie deiived from thePiovenpal language, 
■which IS, according to that theory, the only true ‘ daughter ’ of 
Latin French sommea, ites, sont, besides Provencal seni, etz, 
son, are justly pointed to as fatal to such a theory. 

It may be wall to subjom a few specimens of that corre- 
spondence between the Indo-Furopean languages which is at 
once the evidence of their relationship and the basis of their 
classification into families The evidence is twofold, (a) in 
vocabulary, (Jb) in grammatical stiucture 

(«) In vocabulary, it is easy to find in any two of these 
languages numbeis of common words, and to prove them all 
related by proving each one related with each of the rest in 
succession — Latin with Greek, Greek with Sansluit, Slavonic 
with German, and so on But for words identical in all or 
neaily all branches of the femily, we are restricted to such 
special clasees of words as Tmmerals and pronouns. These 
appear to have been less varied by multiplication and substi- 
tution of synonymous teims than any other class of woids — 
except, peihaps, the terms indicating degrees of near relation- 
ship, father, mother, daughter, brother, etc. ; and hence all the 
Indo-European nations, however widely separated, and however 
diffeient in manners and civilisation, count with the same words 
and use the same pronouns in individual address; allowance, 
of course, being made for the changes brought about by the 
phonetic laws of individual languages, 

(6) Stronger still is the evidence of correspondence in gram- 
matical structure, as shown in a common system of word- 
formation, declension, and conjugation This portion of lan- 
guage is that which, in the case of intermixture of languages, 
by the adoption into one language of terms belonging to another, 
i..»3t resists any trace of inteimixture A foreign word admitted 
to citizenship in another language is declined or conjugated on 
the system of the language which has adopted it , and the study 
of language offers no trace of a mixed grammatical apparatus in 
the same language This being so, uniformity of grammatical 
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structure in a number of distinct languages must be one of the 
strongest proofs of their substantial unity 

The table on p 20 exhibits specimens of the correspondence, 
m vocabulary and inflection, of the Indo-European languages: — 
The most familiar illustiation of a ‘class’ of languages, and 
on the whole the most instructive attainable example of dialectic 
growth, IS to be found in the modem ‘ Bomance* or ‘ Romanic’ 
languages, so called as being all descended fiom the ‘ Lnngua 
Romana,’ spoken in the different provinces of the Roman 
Empire In these we have not only a body of highly culti- 
vated languages, each with its subsidiary dialects, and evidently 
sprung from a common stock ; but we have also, what we have 
not in the case of the great Indo-European group, the mother 
language, the ‘ Er-sprache,’ from which they have all sprung ; 
and we can trace historically, with tolerable accuracy, the pro- 
cesses of change and divarication which have produced them. 
They all lose about the same period of the Middle Ages, out 
of the condition of local the result of illiteiate provincial 

corruptions of the Latm of ordinaiy popular pronunciation, 
which even in classical times had differed in many respects 
from the literary dialect of Rome, and had degenerated still 
farther and faster when the decline of literature took away 
the only check upon aibitraiy pi enunciation and erroneous 
grammar In the provinces upon which the Roman con- 
queiors imposed the use of the Roman language^, that lan- 
guage was subject m its use to all the innovations produced 
by Ignorance, caprice, or the purely physical causes which dis- 
pose the vocal organs of diffetent nations to different -tounds 
When therefore the various nationalities of modern Europe 


' In Britain, though a Boman province for 400 years, the Boman 
civihiiatioii was too partial (being conhned to the towns) to leave its 
impress in the use of the Boman language, which m Gaul and Spam 
survived the conquest of those countries by Teutonic invaders ‘Whi^L 
Btnkes Us at once in the new BngLind,' says Mr Green, ‘ is that it was the 
one purely German naiion that rose upon the wreck of Borne In other 
lands, in Spam, or G.iul, or Italy, though they were equally conquered, by 
Geimau peoples, religion, social hfe, adinini&rative order still remamed 
Boman In Britain alone Borne died mto a vague tradition of the past ’ 
(‘History of the English People,’ ch i. sect u.) i 

C 2 
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N B ^In the case of iVoun Inflections the correspondence can only be fully truced in those 'dead ' languages which aie fl\cd and embodied iii their respecl 
literiturcB. viz Sanskrit (and Persian), Greek and Latin (seep 17) The analytical Icndciicy of language has geiiomlly spcikmg, is in English, substituted ( 
positions for inflections, the latter having become so worn down us to bo unrecognisable Bven German, which liiis ictiiued nioie tlun any spoken hmguagf 
our own day its noun inflections, shows symptoms fin the * new ’ declension) of a tendency towards uniformity of all case fui ms except the iiomiuative 
*1^ The base of Sanskrit words is gixen lu brackets t Lithuuniuu words 
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began to take shape and cohesion out of the chaos of the Middle 
Ages, the dialects of the Latm-speaking peoples, in what had 
been Biomau provinces, had sufSciently diverged from each other 
to form the starting-point of so many distinct languages, each 
with its own national peculiaiities, but with strongly marked 
traces of then common origin — ^in vocabulary, in inflection, and 
in grammatical structure — running through them all The 
following brief summary, given by Professor "Whitney (‘Life 
and Growth of Language,’ pp 183, 4), enumerates the Pomanic 
group with sufficient precision — ' Fragments of French aie the 
oldest, coming fiom the tenth century, its literature begins one 
or two centimes later , the earliest Itahan, Spanish, Portuguese, 
are fiom the twelfth, or hardly eailier These four are the 
conspicuous modern members of the group. But there was 
also, in the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, a rich lite- 
rature of the chief dialect of Southern France, the Provengal, 
which, except for a recent sporadic effort or two, has ever since 
been unused as a cultivated tongue There exists, too, in the 
northern provinces of Turkey, in Wallachia and Moldavia, a 
broad legion of less cultivated Bomamc speech, witnessing to 
the spicad of Homan supiemacy eastward • it is destitute 
of a liteiatuie Moreover ceitain dialects of southern (S and 
S E) Switzeiland aie enough unlike Itahan to be ordinarily 
ranked as an independent tongue, under the name of Rhaeto- 
Bomanic or Rumansh ’ This last is the dialect spoken in the 
Giisons, and met with by English tiavclleis in the Eugadin 

Full mateiials foi the philological study of the Bomamc 
languages aie available m the ‘Giammatik dei Bomtimschen 
Sprachen’ of Piofessoi Dicz*, than which (says Piofessoi Max 
Muller) ‘ nothing can be a better preparation foi the study of 
the compel ative grammar of the ancient Aiyan languages ’ 
Subjoined is a table (compiled flom this work) of eomparatzve 
forms in the six languages examined by Dicz (viz those above- 
mentioned with the exception of Bumansch), these languages 

^ A Prench translation of Diez’ Granima» is better arranged than the 
original, and contains additional matter supplied by Prof Dies himself and 
incorporated by the translators. ^ 
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being jjlaced in the order of (upon the whole) nearest resem- 
blance to the Latin original The evidence of relationship 
needs no further comment , and it must be borne in mind 
that the relationship to each other of the vaiious branches of 
the Indo-European family is precisely analogous to that of these 
Romanic languages to each other , and that the evidence for it 
in the two cases is different not in kind, but only in degree, m 
proportion as the divarication of dialects has in the one case 
been wider and longer, and historical observation of their phe- 
nomena less attainable 

The transmutation of Latin into its derivative languages, 
illustrated by the table on pp 24, 25, exhibits certain features 
of change from ' analytic' to 'synthetic' languages, the germ of 
which can be traced even in classical Xiatin. "We shall have 
occasion, in treating of changes and modihcations of sounds 
(chap iv), to notice the couise of changes in the form of words, 
which are constantly at work in eveiy spoken language, and the 
laws of phonetic change following the umvei sally observed ten- 
dency to secure ease in aiticulatiou at the expense often of 
clearness. The formative suiSxcs of nouns and verbs — In- 
flections — were the parts which wei e first affected Oiiginally 
distinct elements with a meaning of their own, and a clear ety- 
mological connection with important elements of the language, 
especially the pronouns, they have become in the lBng;uage of 
Cicero and Virgil so far worn away as to appear in many cases 
mere unmeaning terminations in the written language, and in 
all probability still less recognisable in popular pronunciation of 
everyday life This rubbing away of the distinctive suffixes by 
which grammatical relations were expressed, natmally led to 
difficulties in retaining the right discrimination, e g. of case 
and tense, and to substitution of other expedients for expressing 
such distinctions. 

(1 ) Case inflections gave way to 'pre'posiiiows. This process 
is gradually at work in all languages, from the earliest stage, 
which IS the richest in inflections. As the analytical tendency 
of language (getting nd of inflections and substituting separate 
words for each part of a conception) advances, prepositions are 
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more and more developed to give preciaion to the obliterated 
forms and extended meanings of case-endings. In Greek and 
Latin (as the foim of many of them indicates) they were oiigi- 
nally aefoerhs, serving to define more clearly the meaning which 
belongs to the case-ending by itself : and as the requirements of 
language become more complicated, they become more and more 
necessary to distinctness and accuracy in language Hence they 
are often used in prose where they would be omitted in poetry*; 
and it IS always the case which determines the meaning of the 
preposition, not mce versa. 

In modern Greek, and in the deiivatives of Latin, prepo- 
sitions have almost superseded cases , and the growing ten- 
dency to use them appears in the New Testament, where they 
are far more numerous than in classical Greek^ , and in e g the 
practice of the Empeior Augustus®, who made use of them in 
order to speak as clearly as possible We are told that he pre- 
ferred to say ‘impendere in aliquam rem,’ ‘lucludere in carmine’ 
(instead of ‘alicui rei,' 'carmine’) The tendency is found often 
enough in earlier times, e g ‘ad carni/Kcm dare’ (Ter ), ‘ Ful- 
goiem reveientui ah awo' (Virg) 

(ii ) From the difficulty of retaining distinctions of tense 
comes the use of active auxiliary verbs In the passive voice 
sum was always so employed , and traces of a similar use, e. g. 
of dare, are found in phrases hke inventum dabo. Ter And. iv. 
I 59, vaata dabo ^vastaha, Yiig Aen, i 63; Lx. 323 Habere 
and tenere (avoir, avere, Spamsh tengo, tenere) must have been 
so used in the provincial speech of the later Empire , we have 
perhaps an anticipation of this in the classical ex^iertuan, cogni- 

* e g ab, ad, with ablat or accus of motion, or ab with ‘abl-itivus 
agentia ’ 

’eg iaBlovaiv im rSiv ‘ eat of the crumbs,’ where dassic.il Greek 

would employ the * partitive genitive’ alone See Farrar's Greek Syntaic, 
pp 86, 87 

’ ‘ Fraecipuam curam duxit sensum ammi quam apertiasime exprimere , 
quod quo facilius expnmeret, ant nee ubi lectorem vel audilorem turbaret 
et moraretur, nee prepositiones verbis adders, neque conjunctiones iterare 
dubitavit, quae detractae afferunt aliquid obscuntatis etsi gratiam augent ’ 
Suetonius, ‘ Vita Octavian,,’ Ixxxvi p. 

2 T £ The last words of this quotation recogni&e the fact that analytic 
languages gam in accuracy what they lose in conciseness 
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TABLE OF COERESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


WarOtanA 

Forim 

Compared, 


Latin 
Ot tpinal 



yoni 8 ejro,tu, ille 

Personal Noiu FI nos, tos, illi 

Pronouns pj (nostrum 1 

I illonun f 


(Sing 1 canto 
^ I u S caiitn 8 
.1 <1 caiita-t 

FI 1 (.antn-mua 
(5 I I. a eauta-lis 

Verbs , ' " f 

iTTiperiGCb caiita-bam 

Prtte-jlS cnnta-vi 
rite las caiitasti 
Plup Subj cantassem 


Gerund 

'inlinitive 


cantando 

cantore 


babeo 

liabcmiu 



II STKinuA. 


el, la, lo (neut ) 
del, do la, delo 
los. Ins 


coron'O, anno, flor-e coron a, afi-o, llor 
coron e, anni, dor-i coron-as, im-os, liar es 


uno, una 

due 

tre 

niiUe, pi mila 


lino, una 
dos, duos 
tres 
mil 




cont^, 

vend-o 

canto, vendo 

cant ], 

Tend 1 

canta-s, vend-ca 

cant-B, 

vend e 

cunta, vend-o 

cant-iamo, 

'\end-iamo 

cantamos, vend-emos 

cont-ate. 

vend-ete 

cantaiB, vendeia 

cant ano. 

v 6 nd-ono 

cantan, venden 

<^ntava^ 

vond£va 

cantaba. vendia 

cautai. 

^ endOi 

cantd, vendi 

cantasti. 

vendesti 

cant*aste. \ondisto 

cantossi. 

vendessi 

cant-aae, vendiese 

cantando. 

Tcndendo 

cantando, vendiendo 

cantaie. 

Tdndere 

cant-aTj Tender 

hocantato 

hecantado 

abbuimo cantato 

hemOB cantado 

lono Btato 

807 cantado 

aiamo atato 

BomoB cantadoa 


> il, lo are the two sjUablcs of tUe, 
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THE • ROMANIC* LANGUAGES DESCENDED FROM LATIN. 


YI Wttllachian 


0 (masc )i a (fom ) 
do, da 

08 , as 



IV Provenpal 

T Frmeht 

10. la 
del, dela 

11, las 

le, la (OldP li) 
du, dc la ( „ del) 
Ics. les 

caron-a,aiis, flor-s 
coron-as, uu,llor 

<H>uTcnne, an, fleur 
<x>uit)imc>s, an s, lleur-s 


*1, -le (sulIlTed) 
a*— lui M 



hum, huma 
dous, duaa 


UTI 8 , una 
dui, duos 
Irei, trea 
mil, pi mila 



un, une (Old P uns) un, una (o) 

deux ( „ dous) doi (doo, doao) 

troia ( „ trcibj trei 

mille ( M uiil) mie, pi mu 


je, tu, il, elle cu iu. elia 

nous,voua,il9, elles noi, voi, ei, lale 

do — — , d^ouXfd’cUca alnoBtru,voBti*U|alor 


contoh vcndo 
cantos, vcndes 
canta, veude 
cantomos, veudcmoB 
caiitnis, vcndcm 
caiituo, vendia 
cant-ava, vcndia 
cant cip vend! 
cant-astc, yendesto 
cantasse, veudesso 
cant'ando,icnd endo 
cant-or, vend er 


chnnt-i, vcnd-i 
chant as, ycnd>ea 
chant a, vend 
chaut-&m, vend- dm 
cliant-atz, vend^etz 
chant-an,yOiid on 
cliania\ a, vcndia 
chantci, vcndei 
chont-est, vend-cst 
chant -es ^ vend-es 
chaut'auj vond-en 
chant or, vend-re 


chante, 
chant CS| 
cliant-e, 
chant ong, 
chant ez, 
chant-ent, 
chaiitais, 
cluint-ai, 
clumt-as, 
clmnt-ossc, 
(duuit anli^ 
cliout-er. 


>end-s 

ycnd-8 

vend 

vend-ons 

vond'Oz 

vend- cut 

vend-ais 

vend-i9 

vend IS 

vcnd-isso 

vciid'aiit 

vond-re 


ci^nt, vind I 
uynt-zi, vmz-i 
cimt-^ vind*e 
cunt cm, vind-em 
cunt atzi, vind etzi 
c^nt-^, vind 
d^ut-am, vind cam 
ci^nt-ai, vind-ui 
cuiit-osi, vind-UBi 
c^nt asein.viiid usem 
c\jLnl-i^iid, viiid-ijiid 
ci^iit-ai^ vuid-e 


tciiboi cantado 

aicbantat 

u chantd 

am ci^intat 

temos cantado 


avons ch intd 

am ci^iit 

so cantado 

sui cliantatz 

suiB ebantd 

BOmoB cautodos 

Bcm cliuntat 

Bommes diantis 



i 1 e teneo Spanish also uses the corresponding iemfo as an auziliary* 
> A fuller form is retained in 2 sing chanUtfsai, and in plur 
3 In phrases like en vaifant 

* The prepoaitum before, the article after tl^ noun. 
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turn hdbeo The passive auxiliary construction with sum, etc. is 
obtained by an easy resolution of any tense in that voice but 
the piopriety of the active habeo or teneo is not so obvious It 
may, however, have been extended by analogy from cases in 
which such analysis was correct to otheis in which it could 
not be so employed with strict accuracy 

(ill ) Next to these changes, founded on pionunciation and on 
the substitution of prepositions and auxiliary veibs for noun and 
verb ludections, the usage of the definite and indefinite article 
seems the most consideiable step in the tiansmutation of Latin 
into its derivative languages The development of the definite 
article from a demonstrative pronoun, which is seen in the 
Romanic forms il, lo, etc , derived from Latin ille, tooh place 
in Greek at an early period, but within histoiical observation*; 
for we see it beginning in the Homeric poems in the use 
of the form ^ as demonstrative, but in certain collocations 
suggesting its later use as definite article, e. g. ^ 6* 
atui^tTo IlaXX^s ’Afffiirr}, etc. The Greek language thus gamed 
an important element of precision, and facility for the combi- 
nation and gp’ammatical handlmg of abstract ideas, e g. by the 
article with infinitive or neater adjective ; and though little or 
no attempt seems to have been made in the literary dialect of 
Home to create a corresponding means of 2>reciBion by an 
analogous employment of the Latin demonstrative pronoun, 
there are not wanting signs that the necessity for it was felt 
and partly acted upon in popular language, by the employment 
of lUe and units with the force of a definite and indefinite article 
respectiv'ly 'Were this not the case, the evidence of the 
Homanic languages would be sufficient proof that, at all events 
in the provincial idioms of the later Empire, this usage had 
become more or less estabhshed. The same development of 

‘ On the history and ugages of the Greek article gee Curtius’ Greek 
Grammar, |§ 365-391, Clyde’s Greek Syntax, |§ 3-9 The latter book 
ig a very valuable aid to the gtudent of Greek grammar 

’ The theory of grammariang in this matter seems to have gone contrary 
to the practice of those who spoke and used the language, Quintilian 
(I O 1 4, I9) says, ‘ Foster Rcrmo articulos non desiderat ,* and Scaliger 
called the article ‘ otioeum loquacissimae gentis matrumentum,’ ' articulus 
nobis est nullus et Graecis superfluus * 
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definite article from demonstrative seema to have taken place 
in the Teutonic languages; for in Grerman d&r (like or, o) is 
demonstrative, relative, and definite aiticle; and in English 
that and which aie often interchangeable. 

Eor further suggestions upon the relation of the Romanic 
languages to Latm, the reader may consult Max Muller's Lec- 
tures, Series I. Lecture v, and Eallam’s Middle Ages, chap. IX. 
part I 



CHAPTER III 


CLASsmcxTioN or Sounds 

Principles The division of sounds and of the letters representing them in 

ehanBe. the alphabets of diffeient languages, according to the organs of 
the human voice by which the sounds are produced, is the basis 
upon which enquiries into the mutual connection of languages, 
and all etymology, must ultimately lest In tracing the original 
foim or the common element of words or their inflections m 
one or more languages, we are retracing the course of ‘ phonetic 
change , ’ the changes i e in the sounds and the letters repre- 
senting them, by which, while languages aie in daily use as 
media of oial commumcatiou, variety or degeneration from 
simple and primitive foims has been produced The pimciple 
of this phonetic change is the endeavour, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to secuic ease of articulation ‘All aiticulate sounds aie 
produced by effoit, by expenditure of mnsculai eneigy m the 
till oat, lungs, and mouth This effort, like every other that 
man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy 
it is in fact either the one or the other, according to the ciicum- 
stances of each particular case It is laziness when it gives up 
more than it gams , it is economy when it gains more than it 
abandons ’ 

Ease of aitieulation is secured in the majority of cases by 
substituting a sound easier to pronounce for one whicb is found 
difficult — a weaker for a 'stronger sound . and (with some few 
exceptions) it is a safe rule in etymology that harder sounds are 
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not derived from eaeiei, nor a 'word whicb. has retained a strong 
sound from one 'which eichibits a correspondingly weak sound , 
nor, therefore, a language in which individual forms retam 
strong sounds from a language whose corresponding forms re- 
tain weaker sounds Thus (to take a simple instance) such 
forms as sdva, ms, video, vinvm beside vKt), vt, Ihelv, oims, go 
far to prove what has alieady been demonstrated upon the 
evidence of inflections (above, p 17), that Latin cannot have 
been derived from Gieek, having lefained in these woids the 
sounds a and v (f), which Greek has lost, or represents only by 
an aspirate. 

But what are hard or strong, and easy or weak sounds 1 and 
how 18 the relative strength of sounds detei mined t Obviously 
by the physical conditions of their utteiance Hard sounds are 
those which require greater physical efibit on the part of the 
organs of speech, easier sounds those which require less effort. 

The table given on p 31 exhibits the sounds arranged according 
to the physical conditions of their production and without a 
minute investigation of those physical conditions (for which the 
student is referred to Max Muller's Lectures, Series 11 Lect iii, 
on ‘ The Physiological Alphabet ’), a brief statement of them is 
necessary for the explanation of the terms employed. 

The material of speech is breath, 1 e a continuous stream of Physical 

conditiDiis I 

air from the lungs, modined by the different positions, or the human 
interrupted and compressed by vaiious actions of the u'vula, 
tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, which thus become organs of 
voice h If the glottis, or aperture through which the breath 

3 

* For a fuller description of the instruments of the human voice, see 
Max Muller's Lectures, Senes II Lect 111 (pp 109-1 14, snd ed ), and 
Farrar's ‘Chapters on Language,’ ch vii pp 84, 85 ‘When we aie Bpe.ik- 
ing 'we are in reahty playing on a music^ instrument, and a more perfect 
instrument than ever was invented by man ’ ‘The larynx, with its carti- 
lages and musdes, forms, m point of fact, a combination of musical instru- 
ments , it IS at once a trumpet, an organ, a hautboy, a flageolet, and an 
Aeohan harp The air passmg upwards and downwards through the 
laiynx and trachea forme its analogy with the wind-instruments , the 
vibration of the chordae locales, its resemblance to the stiinged ’ See 
alao Dr Carpenter’s ‘Ammal Physiology,'^ 528, Whitney, ‘Life and 
Growth of Language,' ch, iv. p. 59, Sayoe, ‘Introd’ I. ch, iv (on Phono- 
logy and Sematology). 
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passes from tlie trachea or windpipe, be fully open, what passes 
into the mouth is meie breath, made afterwards into sound by 
the organs of the mouth, If however two ligaments at the 
sides of the glottis, called chordae vocales, approximate to each 
other so as to narrow the glottis, and vibrate as the breath 
passes through, this vibration changes the breath into voice — 
makes it vocal sound. And according ns mere breath, or vocal 
sound, is emitted fiom the windpipe, the same position of the 
organs of the mouth gives a different result. If it be only 
breath that is checked or modified by their contact or approxi- 
mation, the sound produced will be what is variously called 
tenuis, * hard ’ or ‘ surd ’ if, on the other hand, voice or vocal 
sound be checked by contact or approximation of the organs, 
the sound produced will be media, ‘ soft ’ or * sonant ’ 

Sounds are divided geneially into Vowels and Consonants 
The physiological difference in their formation is as follows : — 
Modification of the stream of vocal sound, without interrup- 
tion or compression by the organs of the mouth, produces 
Vowels (vocales, ipav^evra), so called because they have a sound 
of their own, being various modifications of the vocal sound 
produced by the ‘chordae vocales.' All vowels, therefoie, aie 
‘soft’ sounds 

Interruption of breath or voice by complete contact, or 
compression by approximation of the organs, produces Con- 
sonants (con-sonantes, a-v/Kfiava), so called because they have 
no sound of their own, but must be accompanied with a vowel 
sound * (Thus, in the Sanskrit character the vowel a is never 
written after a consonant, because a, the primitive vowel sound, 
is supposed to be inherent in every consonant.) Consonants are 
either ‘ soft' or ‘hard,’ tenues or mediae. 

The subjoined table illustrates the classification of Sounds as 
applicable to Greek and Latin . — 

(The Greek and Latin characters are given ) 


' The Arabic GianunaTiaiv. call a vowel motion, and a consonant a 
hauler, because in forming vowels the voice is not interrupted, whereas 
m forming consonants it is stopped at certain fixed positions 
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TABLE IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF SOUNDS 



Motxs 
* E xplosive * 
Sounds 

09 

3 

fS 


Semivowclb 
* rriLutive' Sounds 

Vowua 
















a 

01 

Spirants I 


Pri- 

mary 




Tcnuua 

Media 


la 

M 

e9 

Tenuis 

Media 

Liquids 

Sccondai^ 

GuLtuitil 

fC 

7 

D 

7 ^ 

■ 

■ 


n 

1 



c k q 

(X 

■ 


h 




1 E TJ 











/ ® 


Ji'alatal 



■ 



*0) 


B 

/ 

0 OJ 

Dental 

T 

8 

6 

V 

ff 


K p 



t 0 


t 

d 


n 

5 

z 

1 r 




Labial 

ir 

0 

4> 

p 


F 


V 

i 


p 

b 


m 

f 

V 


u 




(/ and « are sometimea classed separately as ‘ Labio-dentals,' 
being formed by contact of under lip and upper teeth ) 

N B In Latin, c, g represent the hard sound of k, y i {j) 
semivowel, the sound of English y in you . v (and Gieek F) 
that of English w. 

The vowels in Greek and Latin are pronounced nearly as in 
Italian. (Cp the table of the Greek and Roman alphabets, 

p. 42.) 

[Sanskrit, besides the sounds expressed in Greek and Latin, 
has letters expressing — > 

‘ Palatal ' mutes, ten. and med. [c ch] , spirant [9] ; nasal [n] 
‘Cerebial’® „ „ „ [t d] , „ [sh] , „ [n] 

(These sounds are varieties of guttuial and dental respect- 
ively.) 

A complete set of aspirated mutes, tenues, and mediae ; e g 
kh, gh ; eh, jh , etc. 

Short and long sounds of all the vowels, + the dental vowel 
sounds m, li.] 


' e g ia I77WS, dyy€\QS, 


* Also called * Gacuminal.' 
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Consonants are classified* (see the Table, p 31) — 

I. By the completeness or incompleteness of contact of the 
‘ vocal organs.’ 

a Mutes {Atjiava, mutae), where there is a complete interiup- 
tion of the passage of the hieath or vocal sound These 
are ‘Consonants’ pioper, having no sound of their own, and 
depending for articulation upon the vowel sound which follows 
when the stream of bieath or vocal sound is released fiom 
the ‘check’ or inteiruption They aie sometimes called 
‘Momentary’ or ‘ Explosive’ sounds \Teg, td, ^&]. 

6. Senitiowels^ semi-vocales), wheie the stream of 

vocal sound is not interrupted by complete contact, hut only 
compressed hy approximation of the ‘ vocal oigans,’ so that a 
continuous sound is heaid from the friction of the breath or 
vocal sound against the partially closed organs. They are 
sometimes called ‘Contmuous’ 01 ‘Fricative’ sounds [s, s, I, r, 
f, V, etc ] 

II. By the accompaniment or absence of vocal sound. (See 
above, pp 29, 30) 

a Tenues^ ‘voiceless ’ also called ‘sharp,’ ‘haid,’ 

‘ suid’), when the contact or approximation of the organs takes 
place with the vocal cJimds (see above, p 29) wide apart, so 
that only a whisper takes place \K, t, p, 5,/]. 

h Mediae * {jdtra, ‘ voiced,’ also Called ‘ flat/ ‘ soft,’ ‘ sonant ’), 
when the contact or approximation of the organs takes place 
with the vocal chords close together and vibrating so as to cause 
sound® duiing the approximation or contact [jr, d, b, z, v, etc ]. 

■a> 

^ The teacher 'will find the comprehension and recollection of these 
claBsificaiions and the terms employed much facilitated by oral illustration, 
pronounciDg himself, and asking his pupils to pronounce, each sound as it 
IS mentioned 

^ ^or the more limited use of this term, see below, p ^5, note 2 

® T, TT were called ypafUfiaTa ('bald/ 'slighv or 'thin letters*) hy 
the Greek grammarians in distinction from the asim atea Xi <l>t which had 
a rough or shaggy sound Hence ypdtptiv =to write with a tenuis 

instead of an aspirate (^dirvr for ^a<f>vs)f Ath, 569 B 

* The medtae {fji 4 ffd) 7, S, were so called because they were pronounced 
by the Greek grammanans wrth more aspiration than the tenues and with 
less than the aspirates* 

On the general causes of the distinction between tenues and mediae, 
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Ill By the pait of the mouth at which, and the ‘vocal III Guiiu- 
oiganb’ between wludi the contact oi appioximation takef- place 
a GiUtuial, by the hack oi soft palate (uvula) and loot of 
the tongue [7c, y] 

h Palatal^, bj the middle or liaid palate and the tongue (i e 
the guttuial ‘check’ oi contact pushed a little fuither foiwaid) 
c Dental, by the ujipei teeth and fiont pait of tongue \t, d] 
d Lahial, by the lips \j>, J], oi undci lip and iippei teeth [f, i;]. 

The lattci are sometimes clas'-cd sepaiately as Labiodental 
Somewhat outside of I and III come Kasals and Liquids 
Naials aie a vaiiety of Explosive Mediae- i e. when the 
organs aie in jio&ition foi piononncmg g, d, h, but the sticam 
of bicath passes into the nose, ng, n, m aie lespcctively pro- 
duced Accoidingly, if we try to pionounce n oi m eithei 
holding the nose, or when it is stopped by a cold to that the 
breath cannot pass that way, the lesult is the original sound 
of d or b, e g moon becomes iood* 

Liquids (‘lingual’ sounds oi ‘tnllt’) are caused by the bieath Lwimds 
passing ovei the sides of the back of the tongue [7], and ovei the 

aee prof HelmlioUz, as quoted by Max Muller, Lectures, II iii p 131, 

2Dd ed The teniis * aunl,* 'sonant,* adopted by Professor IVhifcney (‘ Life 
and Giowth of Language,* p 63) and Mr Sayce (Intiod I p 265), are 
pieferable to the inoie commonly used 'bard* and 'soft/ as being expies< 
bi 7 e of actual facts 

^ The various consonantal sounds vrhicb in Sanslciit and other languages 
are called palatal aie formed by placing the tongue m a position inter- 
mediate between the guttuial and dental contact, and are modifications, 

Bometiines of gutturals, sonietimes of dentals In Sanskrit they appioach 
nearer the former, and are often represented, the tenuis by English c, c/t (in 
cAuuA, or Italian cido), the media by 9 (i e as m our pronunciation of 
Geimciit, Geoige). Many Sanshiit scholars, however, picfer to denote the 
palatal sciies bv the guttural sig<is, X, hh, g, gli, inodi/ied eic^^er by ' 

(k', k'h) 01 by diffeience of type (k, A , g, g), because this helps them to show 
the easy tiansition between e g nom ^v&k) and (vftc) the&tem of 
the oblique cases 

^ The following stanza from 0, jcu c 2 *e>pn£, entitled 'The Lay of the 
Inhuenzed/ may seive as an illustration of this — 

* Dever bore bedcatli the hood 
Shall byrtle boughs edtwide , 

Dover bore fcliy bellow voice 
Bake belody with bide* 

This 15 incoriectly termed 'speaking through the nose* A poison who 
has a cold ought to speak through his nose, but cmnot do so, 111 pro> 
nouncing in or n and therefore he soux^b neatly h or cA in attempting 
to pronounce the nasals m, 11 

D 
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tip of the tongue [r] They may be classed with Semivowel 
[Fiicative] sounds, to which they have most affinity 

Aej^tiates aie vaiiously classed with ‘explosive’ and ‘friea- 
tive’ sounds. The sound denoted by 7i (^sjnntus asjier^) is a 
mere expulsion of bieatb’’, unchecked by the vocal chords, which 
lemam nide apait without vibiating so as to produce vocal 
sound This 'bieathing’ (to adopt the term familiar in Gieek 
grammar), when it follows an explosive consonant, gives such 
sounds as Gieek x + 6 (t+Ji), (fi (^i + h) In piououncing 

the tenues k, t, ^i, the vocal choids aie apart and m a natural 
position for aspiiation but with the mediae g, d, b they aie 
close together, and not m position for aspiration. Hence gh 
{g + h), dh (d+h), bh (6+A) aie moie difficult sounds, which 
perhaps existed in the carhest forms of Indo-European speech, 
but have only found expiession m the Sanskrit and (to a certain 
extent) m the Keltic languages. 

The slight sound or ‘bieathing’ heaid before any vowel, and 
best caught when two vowels come together (e g go ovet), is 
rarely expressed by any sign, except m Greek by the S 2 nntus 
Urns or ‘ soft bieathing ' 

If the breath emitted for sinritKs asper or lems be modified 
by certain nanowings of the mouth forming bariieis which bem 
it in, various distinct sounds aie produced Eight such ‘bar- 
riers,’ with corresponding modifications of the spintus asper and 
lenis, are enumeiated by Professoi llax Muller ; of which only 
those for which signs are given in our table of sounds are here 
given, VIZ. 


The distmetion between spmtus asper and lenis is regarded by Prof 
Max Muller as th.it which is denoted in consonants by the terms tenuis and 
media, the glottis being m one case open, in the other closed The Greek 
terms are nvtipa SaCiS (‘ rough breath '), and nvsvpa ifnKov (breath free from 
roughness — a merely negative definition) 

‘ Others, however, regard h as a, genume consonant, produced very near 
the glottis, so that it combines very readily with a fcllowing vowel, and 
seeniE to be produced in the same act of enunciation Mr Peile, holding 
this view, thinks ‘that theie may be a soft h which differ^ fiom the 
ordinary A almost as much as any soft consonant fiom the corresponding 
hard , and that this soft A difiered infimteeimally (if at all) from the bre,ath 
heaid after the momentary sound in the original aspirates (p/t, d/s, bh) ’ — 
‘ Introduction,’ pp. O9-73. 
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I The baiiier produced by advancing the tongue towards the 
teeth modifies spiritm asper into s, spiritus lenis into «. 

2. If the lower lip be brought against the upper teeth, the 
burner produced modifies spiritus asjm' into /, spiiUus lenis 
into V, as heaid in English Ivoe, halis Hence/, u aie sometimes 
called ‘ Labio-dental’ sounds. 

3 If the lips be slightly contracted and rounded, sjniitus 
asper becomes wh m wheel, which, spiritus Imts the English 
w, which is apparently repieseuted by Gieek F and Latin v 

These sounds, s, z,f, v, etc , aie called spirants. This name and Spirants, 
the physical fact which it denotes (that the sounds so called are 
modifications of the ‘breathings'), will at once suggest the 
explanation of such phonetic varieties as secies, e&ot , sus, vs ; 
sub, vTTo , or the coirespondence of Latin / to various aspirate 
sounds m Greek, eg to x f^l) , to 6 (6^\vs, femina, 

6fip, /era) , and to ', originally F, m piyia, fngus 

Vowels and DiPHTHONosh 

I The thioe primitive vowel-sounds are .4, J, tf, (pronounced Vowels k, 
as in Italian). Of these a is formed neaiest to the gvJtturod point ^ 
of contact (with the lips opened wide), i nearest to the palatal , 
u neaiest the labial contact, the lips approaching each other. 

i and u pass into the cognate consonantal (or semivowel®) 
sounds of y and v (w) 

a can pass into no cognate consonantal sound it is the vowel 
par excellence, occurring in Sanskrit’, and probably in the earliest 
form of Indo-Euiopean language, much oftener than i or m 

‘ For a more eLiUorate analysis of vowel sounds than appears necessary 
to give here, see Peile Introd pp go-ioo (3rd ed ) also Bell, ‘ Principles 
of Speech,’ and ‘ English Visible Speech for the Million ' 

‘ ‘Semivowel’ is here used in the limited sense, which often attaches 
to it, of the consonantal sounds of i, u ’The reader will take note that it 
has been applied .ibove (p 32) in a wider sense to the whole class of 
‘ Fiicative’ consonants, as distinguished from Mutes or Consonants pioper 
To avoid confusion it would he better either to describe the y and w anuiids 
as i and u consonantal, or to give op the wider apphcation of the term to 
Encatii e consonant^, but the inconsistency of usage is too confirmed 

’’ In Sanskrit & following a consonant is never written, because it is 
supposed to be inhei eiit in every consonant (e g patora is written ptr) ; 
and the Sanskrit aliihabet which has two separ.ite characters for each 
vowel-sound accoiding as it is initial or in the middle of a word, baa no 
character for a mednil 


D 3 
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n, 0 2 E and 0 aic phonetic vaiiations of the A sound’ If ive 

compaie kiudicd Avoids m Sanskiit, Gieek, and Latin, we find 
that Sanskiit a is lepiesentcd by a, e, o m Gicck, by if, c, 0“ in 
Latin, e g Sanskiit navas, Gicek vi{F)os, Lat novus={novos ) , 
pita(r\ rrarfip ( = mTep-s), ^Xlter ; bharS.mi, <pcpa> { = <f>epa-pi), 
feio In some cases tlie \ancty sctuied by this neakoning of a 
has been tinned to account, to indicate differences of ineaimig , 
thus Sanskiit padas, which is gen Miig and ace phii of pad, 
a foot“, becomes in Greek iroSor, jrdSor, the Gieck thus gaiuiug 
111 distinctness wh.it it lo^-cs in sticiigth of sound 

3 When two vou’cls folloiv one anothei so lapidly as to molt 
Diphthongs into one sound we get a di2)htJionf/ Of the pi unary vowels a 

alone can thus foim the basis of a diphthong , for i and «, if .1 
vowel-sound follou s, pass into the ‘ semivou el’ soniids of y and 
V. e and 0, being vaiicties of a, can also sei\e as ‘ dijihtboiigal 
bases ’ We thus get as diphthongal sounds, in Gicek 01, nu, ti, 
tv, 01, ov , in Latin at, au, ei, eic, 01, ou though, for icasoiis 
winch will appear afterwards, the Latin diphthongs, svitli the 
partial exception of au and eu in a few woids, became sveakened 
to the simple sounds ce (e), 0, ?, u, ae {e), ii, and ive mutt go bach 
to the archaic lemains of the language for such foimo at. auhlis, 
deicere, foidua, joudex. 

4 Another vowel-sound is sometimes added, vm tlie inde- 
‘Onginal finite or neutial sound (‘oiiginal vowel,’ ‘Ui-laut,’ ‘Ui-vocal’), 

variously defined as ‘the natural voivel of the iccd,’ ‘the voice 


' The Indio single vowel a is supposed hy some philologists to he the 
result ui a coalesoenoe of three primitive vowel-sounds, whioh are de- 
noted (e g by Biugman) by the symbols a', a?, a-’ See Sayoe, Introd 1 
P 309 

* The vowels are onginally short in quantity (as e g in most roots), 
lengthening being generally the result of ‘ vowel intcnsihc.ition,’ a., lu diiiu 
(loot dfle-), or oontiaction, as amd 6 = ana is Vowels which are naturaVy 
long must be distinguished from vowels which aie naluiolhi shoit, but 
long by position, e g drma (a), noa: (8) In b|icaUiiig of vowel-sounds 
generally wc mean (unless otherwise specilied) a, i, 8, ii 
^ The accent and quantity of the stem vary in .Sanskiit, (padfia, pddas, 
pSdaa) , and the vowel was perhaps modified in pronunciation (see note ou 
p 6) Accent in Sanskiit is only marked in the Ved.ia, but it is soiiie- 
tiiiies de-irable to maik it ni transhteration, foi the light which it thiows 
upon Gieek accentuation See, Joi instance, Max Muller, ‘ Selected Essays,’ 
vol, 1 p 142, on iVisrai, Uvai and below, chap vi, 011 the Vocative Singubir 
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HI its least modified form,' etc Tins is the sound heaid in such 
ivoids as but, dust , and it has been said that m such words as 
e g sjpuit, asseit, bud, fatal, doxe, oven, double, blood, but one 
and the same indefinite vowel-sound is lieaid However this 
may be, there is no doubt an indefinite sound to winch ««- 
accented vowels in most modem Euiopeiin languages have a 
tendency to letuin, e g in the last sj liable of beggar, nation, 
Paddington, Geiman heben, oi the fiist syllable of Fiench teiizr 
Physically, it appears to lesult from Ipaiing the tongue iii its 
most natuial position, opening the mouth easily and emitting 
vocal Incatli, and it appioaches the Bound of all the vowels 
It is this indi&tmct vowel, combined witli 7 and I, that pioduces 
the Sanskiit voivcl-souiids ri and li (n, li) 

It should be home m mind that sounds are distinct from 
the signs used to repiesciit them, 1 e the letteis The number Relation of 
of possible aitioulate Bounds is gieatei than any nation evei letters 
emjiloys, niid the ‘alph.ibet’ of some languages will expiess 
sounds winch that of otlieis docs not Again, the ubc ol letters 
111 time leacts upon sounds They do not alwajs fit each other 
exactly to stait ivitli, and Avhile pronunciation is alwa)s 
changing, spelling in a liteiaiy language becomes moie or less 
fixed. Thus in tune letteis become symbols of othei sounds 
than those inopei to 01 oiigiually denoted by them, and cany 
then iieiv sounds into other woids 01 othei languages For 
example, in tlic Eoinan alplnbet, uhich is common to most 
nations of modem Europe, a, g i-epicseiiting to a Rom in of tlie 
classical peiiod the haid sound of i 01 Gieek 7' befoie all 
vowels, in the pionuiiciation of the later Einpiie ami‘*in the 
languages of modem Euiope came to signify diffeieut sounds 
before the vowels 1, e, and these new sounds are earned back by 
each nation into then pionunoiation of classical Latin, leading 
to such anomalies as the identical pronunciation of seeus and 
caecus, or the diffcient pronunciations of locus, loci, loco, paits 
of the same word Again, j and v m Latin, the modem leprc- 

^ The evidence for this statement as to tlin pronunciation of c, g will ho 
foithcl siimmarrt»ecl in RobyV * Latin Grammar,’ vol i Preface, pp xhii-lii, 
or Wordsworth’s * Piaginents and Specimen*;,’ Intiod cn iii §§ 22-28 
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sentatives of consonantal t and u, have acquired, and carry back 
'nith them into the modem pi enunciation of consonantal i and 11 
in Latin words, quite different sounds fiom those of our y and w, 
which aie in reality much neaier representatives of tlie sounds 
in question Whatevei, therefoie, may be the practical value to 
modern nations, 111 reading or pionoiincing a dead language, 
of attempts to rcpiodiice the ancient pi enunciation, it is of the 
utmost impoitance, for philological and etymological eiiquir}’’, to 
realise as accuiately as we can vihat sounds, in the mouths of 
those who spoke the Gieek and Latin languages, aie repiesented 
by their written chaiacter, and this not only for the philology 
of those languages, but foi that of all the modem languages 
which, as we have seen, are connected with them 

The only people who have evei attempted to express in their 
written charactei almost eveiy known gradation of sound aie 
the Hindus, those who employed the Sanskiit language The 
Sanskrit alphabet has fourteen vowels, each (except &) with two 
symbols, one initial, the other medial, thiity-thiec simple con- 
sonants , and upwards of 400 01 500 compound consonants, of 
which 133 aie given in Professor Moniei "WilhamB’ Sansknt 
Grammar as ‘the more common’ of such consonants while 
Pi of Max Muller (Sanskrit Grammar for Begmneis) specifies 
257 compound consonants Sanskrit, 111 fact, in its whole stiuc- 
tuie, IS an elaborate piocess of combining letters according to 
fixed rules ‘Its entire grammatical system, the legular forma- 
tion of its nouns and verbs from simple roots, its theoiy of de- 
clension and conjugation, and the arrangement of its sentences, 
all turn on the reciprocal relationship and mterchangeableness 
of letteis, and the laws which regulate their internal combina- 
tion^’ These laws, too, are the key to the influence which 
San«,krit has exercised upon the study of Comparative Philology. 
That influence is due, not to its being (as is sometimes said) an 
oldei language — though appioachmg on the whole nearer to the 
piimitive type whose existence we infer from a comparison of 
the various branches of the Indo-European family — but to the 


1 Monier Williams’ ' Sanskrit Grammar,' Preface to 2nd ed p xv. 
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fact that its elaborate system of phonetic combination of Eouncls 
supplies lUustiations for the different phonetic rules which de- 
termine the variation, in different languages, of the elements 
common to all Owing to the transparency of its constiniction, 
the nicety of its laws and its great antiquity in many respects, 
and especially that of its vowel system, Sanskrit was soon found 
to be more adapted than any other language to open men’s eyes 
to the nature of the connection of all the sister languages • and 
in the first rejoicings of the students of language over its dis- 
covery, its impoi tance was for a time overrated ‘ The prepos- 
terous idea that Sanskrit must have preserved in every case the 
oldest form' 13 now however generally discarded, and those 
philologists whose labours rest upon the most thorough know- 
ledge of Sanskiit, are the first to allow that even in its sounds 
there are weaknesses and corruptions peculiar to it which pre- 
vent it from serving in all cases as the starting-point for com- 
parison, and even send us to other languages to recover the 
primitive foim Thus (to quote the remark of Curtius'), ‘now 
that this language has foi a long time served exclusively to 
throw light on others, the light begins to sbine back from the 
other languages upon Sanskrit.’ "With this limitation, however, 
the pre-eminence of Sanskrit as the cential point in the study 
of Comparative Philology may remain accepted; for (to quote 
again from Professoi Curtius), ‘the exubeiance of the old Indian 
literatuie, the antiquity of its most revered monument the R%g- 
veda/ the perfection of its alphabet, the remaikable acutene <!6 
and diligence of its native grammaiians, who have prepared the 
most valuable assistance for the study of Etymology, if dhly by 
their discovery of the conception of roots and their careful index 
of roots ; all these are claims on the part of Sanskrit, winch 
only during the last half-century has become the field of such 
fresh and important investigations, to letain permanently the 
prominent position of importance for the study of the whole 
Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) stock of languagesV 

1 ‘Principles of Greek Etymology,’ Intro j § 5 (p 37 , English trans- 
lation) 

* Ibid p. 30 
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A^fendix to Chapter IIL 

The Greek axd Eoman ALPHABEia. 

A Greek Aljiliabet It is univei sally admitted that the 
Giecks IciUiit the ait of wilting from the Phocmciniis, with 
11 horn, as the chief tiadeis of the Meditcrianean, they were 
bi ought into contact at an early epoch of their national his- 
torj- In adopting the Phoenician alphabet they seem to have 
letained both the foims and the names of its letters, slightly 
modified, m the oidei m -which they oiiginally stood, the 
Semitic terms, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, etc , being tiansformed 
into names moie euphomous to Gicclc eais, but of couise 
unmeaning except as signs These names, through the influ- 
ence of Greek civilisation, have become identified with the 
piactioe of -wilting in all ages and countiies , and the word 
‘Alphabet’ (fiom the fiist two Gieck letters, Alpha, Beta) is a 
lasting memoiial of the obligations of modem liteiatuie and 
science to piiraitive Oiicutal ingenuity The old explanation, 
that the name of each letter was the name of some faniiliai 
object, the fiist sound of which was the element to be lepie- 
sented, Aleph {A) being Phoenician for ‘ox,’ Beth {B) foi ‘house’ 
(cp Beth-el=‘ House of God,’ Bcth-horoii, etc, familirii to us 
from the Bible), Gimel (G) for ‘camel,’ etc , is now disci edited; 
and the Bhooiiician alphabet is no longer regarded as the ultimate 
source of the woild’s alphabets, but is itself tiaced back to an 
Egyptian souice, being in its oiigin hieroglyphic^ 

The names of the letteis were but little changed either in 
Greece or the East, though their forms must have undergone 
some alteration. The oiiginal community of form between the 
classical Greek chaiacteis and the later Phoenician may be 
tiaced in the older inscriptions of the two languages. The 

' See especially Lenormant, ‘ Introdnotion K une m^moire sur la pro- 
pagation de I’alphabet Pb^iucien dans I’Ancien Monde’ (published iS66). 
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■whole Phoenician alphabet of t-wenty-two lettois -^vas adopted 
by the Gieeks ■with ceitam vaiiations of power and oidei, as 
appears fiom the subjoined table in which colunin I give 
the Phoenician alphabet, as a representative of sounds, and 
as a niinieial system (this latter usage being also adopted by 
the Greeks) , column II, the whole number of letters ever ii^ed 
by the Giecks 111 then earliest foims (twenty-one Phoenician, 
in tboii oiiginal oidei and five of native Hellenic invention) ; 
cohiniii III, the classical Gi eck alphabet , column IV, the cor- 
lesponding niimoial system, column V, the Homan alphabet, 
with the probable pionunciation of its different letters 

The old Phoenician alphabet consisted only of consonants , the Phocnicmii 
* . alphabet 

puie vo-wel-sounds (like a medial in Sanskrit, p 35» note 3), being 

considered as subordinate aids to pionunciation, and included iii 
the power of each consonant In Greek etymology, howevei, 
the vov els were of almost equal impoi tance with the consonants , 
and leqiiired to he as exactly distinguished as these, in n lan- 
guage Minch depended so much upon poetiy and music foi its 
lull formation But for this puipose they had not to invent 
altogethei new chaiacters, foi aeveial ot the lelteis of the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, though technically classed as consonants, wcie 
moie pioperly semivowel in chaiactcr, and weie appropi luted 
by the Giecks to denote the vowel-sounds to ivhich they had 
respectively affinity, These letteis weie Aleph, He, Jod, Oiii, 
which weie adopted as the simple vowel-sounds A, E, I, 0 , 

'■ !Por the general plan of this Table, and some of the information about 
the Plioemoi.in alphabot, I am indebted to Col Slure’s ‘ Hi^toiy of the 
Langiuige and Literature of Ancient Grreece.’ Book I oh iv § -S The 
infoiTiiation about tbe Greek alphabet is ^lenved from K.irohhofi*s ex- 
liaiistive little treatise, *titu(hen zur Geschichte des Giiechiscben Alpha- 
bets’ (Beilin, 1867) , that on the Homan alphabet mainly from Coresen 

^ Tlie Bev Isaac T/iylor, in his interestmg volume * Gieeks and Goth^ 
(Macmillan, i^ 79 )f enquii’y into the origin of the Kunes of the Gothic 
‘Pufchoic’ gives a table (p j; 4) showing three successive types of the 
Greek alphabet i * Caclmean,’ obtained mainly from insciiptions at Thera 
and Abousiinbul , 2 *Thraci in,* from Hiroeiaii coins, pottery at Tliasos, 
and inscriptions at various cities in the Aegean and Greece propei, being 
the alphabet in use during the fifty years preceding the PerMaii invasion , 

3 ‘ Attic,’ the standard alphabet of the fifth and subacejuenb centunes^the 
'Thracian ’ alphabet being the p irent of the Hunes "VVIiciicver the * Gael- 
mean’ differs fiom Thracian’ forms, both are given in col 2 of our 
Table on p 42 
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Table showing the Cobkesponxience between the Phoenician, 
Gbeek, and fioMAN Alphabets. 


I 



11 


III 

IV 

V Homan Alphabet 

Phoenician 
Alphabet iiid 
Numerical Value 

Greek. 

Letters 

(earliest lorm^) 

Classical 

Greek 

Alphabet 

Numerals 

correspond- 

ing 

Clioractcra 

Probable 

Pronunciation. 

I Aleph 


I 

Alpha 

A 

A 

I 

A 

ah 

2 Beth 

= 

2 

Seta 

B 

B 

2 


h 

3 Giinel 

= 

3 

Ga nma 

h r 

r 

3 

C=K 

L (0 in cal) 

4 Daleth 


4 

Delta 

> A’ 

A 

4 

D 

d 

a He 


5 

E 

^ E 

r 

5 

E 

ay (a in whale) 

6 Yau 

= 

6 

Viiu 

F 


6 (r'> 

P (older 1 ') 

f 

7 Z.un 


7 

Zeta 

I 

z 

7 

CG) 

g (m ghe) 

8 Heth 

= 

8 

Hcta 

H B 

H 

8 

H = ' 

h (in hat) 

9 Toth 

= 

9 

Theta 

® 

& 

9 



lo Jod 

= 

10 

Iota 

i 

I 

10 

jjvowel 

'''(coiuonant 

ee (mfeet) 
y (in yci) 

II Kaph 

= 

20 

Kappa 


K 

20 

(K) 

k 

12 Lamed 

= 

30 

Lllnbda\^/^A 

A 

30 

L (old U) 

1 

13 Mim 


40 

Hu 

|W 

M 

40 

M 

m 

14 Nun 

= 

50 

Nu 

N 

N 

so 

N 

n 

13 Sameeb 

= 

60 

Sigma 

Q 

3 

60 



16 Aym 

= 

70 

0 

0 

0 fiixpoy 

70 

0 

0 

17 Po 

= 

80 

Pi 

r 

n 

80 

P (P inacr ) 

p 

1 8 Tsade 


go 


M 





19 Koph 

= 

100 

Koppa 

Q 


90 (<?) 

Q (old Q) 

k 

20 Kesch 

= 

200 

Rho 

R P 

p 

100 

E (old P)» 

r 

21 ijhin 

= 

300 

Xi 

S 

s 

200 

S 

9 

22 Thau 

= 

400 

Tau 

T 

T 

300 

T 

t 




T 

Y V 

T 

400 

V vowel 

00 {in fool) 




Phi 

<t> 


500 

V consonant 

w, or Er oil in oui 




Chi 

Y X 

X 

600 

X =3 

SO 




Pal (caret) 

Y 

700 

later introductioiis to 




0 

a 

n fttya 

800 

(Z) J represent Gk u, f 







900 ( ?)) 




^ Tlic Grcelc chiniotcrs are originally the Phoenician characters reversed to suit tho mode of writing 
from left to right, which m Greece superseded the earlier right to>leA (Minks Uuflg') writing m 
tho Phocmemns Ji}\aniples of this latter method arc found in tho oldest Greek inscriptions while in 
those of the bi\th century n c is found a mixture of tho two modes ( ‘furchenformig* or 'ridge-like ’) 
in which the writing is read backwards and forwards in alternate Imesi e g 

I ? T I A * ® ‘loTinCeos) 

0 T 3 )l H (dl'^0)7?K€ 
n O A A Q TT6KKQi{yi) 

* ^ on Olympnn inscriptions 

■ This tailed 11 is found in the old Greek alphabet , e g on some inscriptions at 01ympia> 
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while Vail, which, on analogy of the others, should have been Gfreek 
converted into 7 /, letained its original power, as the expression 
of the consonantal sound of U j though it may have aeived 
originally for both vowel and consonant sound. A new sign 

Y 01 V) expi easing the vowel-souud of U, took its place 
at the end of the twenty-two Phoenician letters No known 
Greek alphabet, however, is without this sign, or has less than 
twenty-three letters. The invention, theiefore, and adoption of 

V was piobably contemporaneous with the adoption of the 
Flioeiiiciiin alphabet • and we may icgaid the oiiginnl Greek 
alphabet os consisting of twenty-thiee letteis, identical with that 
which ajipeara on the oldest inscriptions of Thera and Melos 
(cue. 620 A.c ) The Vau (hettei known under its later name of 
hiyafitia, from Its foiTn p) did not long remain in use, its form 
being only knovn to us from early inscriptions It leappeais, 
howevei , in the Latin P, occupying in the Eoman alphabet the 
place of Vau m the Phoenician, but denoting a different sound 

These five vowel-chaiacteis at fiist denoted both the long and 
short vowel-sounds, E and 0 having besides the functions of the 
diphthongs <t, ov, which were not until compaiatively late times 
expressed by comhiiiatious of simple vowel-characters Much 
earlier, before about 620 AC., the attempt was made to dis- 
tiugpiish long and short e by the adoption of a sign 8 
E remaining for a and ez This sign 8 'vas appaieiitly a modi- 
fication of the Phoenician 0 (Heth, Hehiew ‘Clieth’), which in 
its open shape H was used to denote the s/ni itizs aspet It is 
also found m the closed shape B as aspiiaic on some eaily 
insei iptioiis discovered at Olympus. H02 occuis on idscrip- 
tions=or, and H stands for iKorov . and this usage of couise sui- 
vives in Latin II, When H was taken as a vowel, it was out in 
two so that |- represented the spintvs aspet, H the spmtus 
leniSj whence came the signs ' ' foi the bieathmgs 

Somewhat latoi (accoidmg to Kirchhoflf, about 550 A.c) aiosc 
the distinction hctii een 0 and 0, by tlie introduction of a new 
character which took its place at the end of the alphabet, 

'■ SI and H were introduced into the Athiman alphabet in 403 n c (nr 
clionship of Eucleides) but their invention must be placed much luither back 
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fircek after thiee now cliaiacteis expie'ssive of double consonantal 

alpliabot T mi , . 1 „ . 

sounds, iho names O fwcpov=o, and i 2 /ue-yu^oo or o, weie 

gucn after tins to distinguish what had hitheito been combined 

111 one foiin The t.h.nactci m (i e oo), iiitioduced about 

Hadiiaiis time, made its foini, like its sound, a lengthened 

0 (cp our V) 01 ‘ double tt ’). 

The Phoenician Teth=t sound, and Thau=th, were letained 
in then places by the (Jiecks, but their lespectne poueis were 
Intel changed, and the n.imos slightly altered to coiie'^pond, 
Tcth beconiiiig Theta and icpieseiitmg the aspiiated t, and Thau 
becoming Tuu foi the umispuated tenuis 

The Phoenician alphabet was lemaikable for its iiunibcr of 
sibilants — -viz Nos 7 (J), 15 (H), 18 (M), 21 (?)'. I (m 
its latei foim, 2) adopted at fiist to denote the double 
consonant sound of n 01 Sf, peciiliai to Gicek, and letaiiied 
tins its oiiginal foue thioughout To expiess the simple 
sibilant the Gieeks had the thiee lemaming clniiiicteis to choose 
fioiii At fiist it was denoted by M (m the alphabets of Theia, 
JIclos, Cietc, Coniitli, Ccicjia, &c , Olymp 40-80) , then by 
SI, 01 (wiitten in a shortei foiin) whence the Latin foira S 
The cupel fluoiis cliaiactci M then disappeaied tiom the iilpliabet; 
but the later foim of /w (Phocn alpli 13) exactly le'-emblcd it 
ill shape hence the apparent anomaly of the same foim de- 
noting at different peiiods such uncoiinocted sounds as s and m 
The lemaimng character g escaped extinction, because the 
Ionic alphabet, u Inch finally pi evaded in Gieccc, had employed 
it (as j;) to denote the compound sound ks (f') A Inter foim 
still di 2 (sigma) was C. whence lu late autliois the oichestra is 
called TO TOO 6(dTpov (riypa, and siijma-=B, semicii ciilai couch 
(Maitial, X 48, etc ) [The Latin form S arises fiom the attempt 
to wiite $ m a single stioke. In the classical alphabet it has 
intei changed places with S] Wc also hear of o-cii'^, a Doric 

^ The numbers refer to the Table on p 42 

® Herodotus (1 1^9), p-peakiiig of the Persian names, says they all end 
in tiie same letter, ra Aoipcccr ii\v fic Sty/ja aafi^opai 

(Ar Eq 603, Nub 122, 1298) is a horue maiked with the old letter <rdv, 
cp Koir-narias tffTroy, Nub 23’ Col Mure a*'aumes <ra,v to have been derived 
fioiii the Phoenician Zain, and places it in col II of his table between 
T an and JlLtUf Huppobing that the Hunan u&age ot aav=^<r alluded to by 
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form of (Tiyiia, winch only remained as a uuiuui .11=900, uiiclei Gieek 
the name mfml, in the foim ~?) 

Koppa, Q, cliSiijipeared fiom. the classical Gioik aljjh.ihct, its 
sound Lcini> so like that of K, that one sign suthced iui hoili 
It lemaiiiod howevei as a uuineial^po, and is found in old Done 
and Aeolic insciiptiuiis and it suivives in Q, winch the Homans 
adopted fiom the Doiian alphabet of the Gieeks of Cumae 

Xt was 01 iginally wi itteii XS (c/ts) The oiiginal Gi eek alphabet 
had no sign foi the guttuial and labial aspiiatcs (/Ji, yi/i), 
nor foi those coinbinationB of a mute with a following sibilant 
{/ts, ts, pi) which seem to have been icgarded by the Gieek ear 
as single induisible sounds, lequiiing a coi 1 espondiug ex- 
jnession m nriting The dental aspiiate was fiom the fiist 
e-\pies‘ed by O 0 O), find the Phoeuia.m ehaiactei £ 

111 its later foim Z as we h<ive seen, adopted as the sign of 
dental mute + sibilant (ts). The othci combinations, nh, kIi, 

Ks, Iff, aie cxpiessed on the oldest msciiptions by juxtaposition 
of the signs foi theiv component paits but the lange of 
the alphabet was aftoiwaids incieased by thiee new signs, 0 , 

X (+), ^ (t), which took then place aftei V- Then intioduc- 
tioii must hale been eaily, foi no aljihabet but those of Tlieia 
and Melos is nithout them The order, liowcvei, and siginfi- 
cance of the new signs vaiied 111 the two ni.iin gionps of Gicck 
alphabets Tims (i) 111 the HasUnv gioup (including Algos 
and Coiinth 111 Gicece piopci) the oidei ivas qi X ' 4 ^. signify- 
ing as in classical Gieek nJt, kJi, its lespectively the sound of 
*y being denoted by J (Hd)) vaiicty ol the Pliocniciaii g 
(Sanieth) (2) Tlic Western alphabets ]>ut X befoic Jj, and 
gave it the value of ks, denoting xh by ' 4 ', .ind using for tjt the 
old evpiession its oi <ps 

Tins lattci usage (of Wcstiiii Gieek alpliabets) rcpiesciits, 
accoiding to Kiichlioff, the oiigmal 01 del ot tlic^e signs, supei- 
seded by the ulliiuate pievaicnco of the Ionian alphabet, as 
exhibited ou msciiiitions of tlic Aegean islands The Homan 
alphabet, deiived fiom a Doiian soiiioe (see below), lias pre- 

Heiodotxs Mas a mere pioviiicial anouialy Lutdell aud Scott legard it a^ 
a 2)1 J bibilaut, Mliicli Plioen tihiii S Samccli, 
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served the foice of X=m (f),ancl (as a numeral sign only) that 
of V =((/t but in tlie classical Greek alphabet all tiace of 
these values has disappeared On the othci hand, in Roman 
inscriptions of all pciiods we find XS for X *, which looks as if 
the idea of X as=c7i (x) stdl influenced to some extent its wiitten 
value. Its place in the Roman alphabet was of course deter- 
mined by that of Gieek X (x) 

B Homan Alphabet The history of the Roman alphabet will 
be found fully tieated m such books as Woidswoilh’s ‘Piag- 
nicnts and Specitneiis of Early Ijatm’ (Introd chap II), and 
Roby’s Latin Giainmar, and need only he biicfly noticed Iiere-^. 
It nas clciivcd fiom the Dorian alphabet of the Chalcidian 
colony of Cumae, as is shown by the form of iS= J, and the use 
of P (Koppa) , and in its oldest form seems to have consisted 
of twenty-one lettei s, viz A, B, G, D, E, F, Z, H /, K, L, 21, 
E, 0, P, Q, B, S, T, V, X The three aspnates th, ph, ch (in 
the Dorian charactei 0» 'vere never used by the Romans, 

but the chaidcteis were retained as numeial signs 4' (x) was 
written Xj and abbieviated into L= 5 o ; O) with its circle in- 
complete, became C=ioo, and was then identified with the 
initial of centum and cp became Cio or CD, and finally jVr= 
1000 D= 5 oo is the half of qj , X=io is peihaps fiom ®, 
an ancient foim of 0 , and V=5 is the half of X 

Z went out of use at a very early period, its occurrence in the 
‘Carmen Saliaie,' and on a single com, being in fact the only 
evidence for its having been used at all, but in the time of 
Cicero it was leiiitioduced for the tianscnption of Greek f. 

K ^ent out of use, probably before the XII Tables, except m 
a few old abbievidtions (Eal =Caleiidac, K=Kaeso, etc), and 
0 was used to denote both the guttural tenms and media, until 
a modified form, G, was taken to represent the media The 
earliest inscription upon which G is found is the epitaph of 

‘ Mr Roby quotes as instances exiti ad (S C de Bacch , see Appenduc 
1 ), tanAat, lu,s, proxtuiHUi, ex»igUo deixiet it 

- The most enmplete account (from which the others referred to are 
mainly denved) is to be found in jjp 1-29 of Corssen’a ‘Uebei Aus'-piaolie,’ 
etc vol I Boi illubtrationa and examples reference must be m,ade to 
Corssen 
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Scipio Earbatus, i.e not later than 240 B.c (Appendix I) The Boman 
old G was retained in G, ( 7 ^ = Gams, Gnaens. 

In the time of Cicero, Y and Z were introduced for repre- 
senting V and C in Greek words and the combinations th, ph, 
ch, were written for the first time (see below, chap iv) 

The Emperor Claudius tiied to introduce thiee new letters, 
viz an inverted digamma d, for the consonantal sound of a 
revei-sed Greet sigma 0, for is or ps/ and the sign of the 
Greek spiiitws asper |_ (see above, p 43), for the middle sound 
between i and «, 1 e Greek u. The first and thud of these 
letters aie found on monuments of the period, hut did not remain 
in use ■ while for the ‘ anti-sigma,' as it was called, there is no 
evidence even of contempoiary monuments. 

Double consonants ‘ were not wiitten till the time of Ennius, 
who is said to have introduced the pi notice in imitation of 
Greek The earhest instance upon inscriptions is about 186 n c. 

(see Appendix I), from which time to that of the Giacchi 
(about 120 B c) usage fluctuates after 120 b 0 doubled con- 
sonants are geneial. Another method of denoting stress upon 
a consonant was by the ‘sicilious’ (so called from its shape, 

Sica), e g. ser'a, as'eres=serra, asseres. 

The example of Greek 17 and <a led Eoman htterati to try 
various methods for expressing long vowel sound. 

(n) Doubling the vowel , said to have been used by the poet 
Accius, and found on inscriptions of his time between 130 and 
73 B C , always with the vowels A, E, Y (vootum is found on an 
earlier msciiption) A double I was used aftei Cicero and 
Caesar to express the semivowel j (Aiiax, Mmia, etc ) ^ 

(i) The length of I was in eaihei Latin expiesscd by wnting 
it ei, but aftei Sulla’s time by makmg the ^ taller than the 
other letters (vicus, lIbebi, etc) This tall t was also used for 
the semivowel 01 j soundf especially at the beginning of woids 


^ Tlie date of the introduction of doubled con sonants is of some 
poitarice for the bcansion of Plautus PUutus died fifteen years befoie 
Eonius , and but few instances of double coiisonatits m hib pLiys c.m be 
really genuine Suptlcciife, btinXlumaCf iatUitcis, sagXto, etc are generally 
correct y and ilU, e^se must often be scanned Ua, he See Wagner, Intro- 
duction to pp xh-xliv 
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(Ivs, IvBETO, etc), and in later iiiscuptioiiE, it is used con- 
tu'-edly toi both Z and i 

(c) By an accent oi 'apex* (') fioni about 63 u c omvaid'i 
111 BcpubliCiin in^ci iptions this apex is found over E, El, 
O, Y (foi examiiles tee Coiwseu, I p 22 ) , in the Augustan age 
it IS almost univeisal 

The Homans devised a simple nomenclature for the letters, 
wIhlIi has supeiscdcd the Giaeco-Phoenician names of the Greek 
al]>hiibet The vowels weie denoted by their own sound, the 
explosive (mute) consonants and A by a vowel after them , the 
fiicatiA'e and nasal sounds by a vowel befoie them The \owel 
employed for this puipose was e, except that k, h weie called 
ka, ]m, q was called qv., and x, ix. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Chasges akd Modifications op Sounds*. 

These must be noticed here so far as they affect Latin and 
Greek, and further illustrations of their operation will appear 
hereafter in the explanation of infiections Sounds, we must 
remember, are interchanged and modified (a) between two or 
more languages [ddxpv, laonma ; duo, two, zwet ; ircvre, gum- 
qu6\ ; (i) in the same language [e g. tejo, toga , rpc^a), 6p4\lraj. 

These changes and modifications proceed according to definite 
rules, varying sometimes in different languages , and the correct 
investigation of these rules is the basis of all true etymology. 

Two general principles affect etymology — 

(a) Harder sounds are not derived from easier ; or words Harder 
which have retained a stronger letter from those which exhibit derived from 
a correspondingly weak one (In our Table of sounds Gutturals ***’’*'' 
are stronger than Palatals, and so downwards , Tenues stronger 
than Mediae , Explosive stronger than Fricative ) Thud Koiot 
must he older than woTor; equus than imrot {Ikko?, a 9 vas), sus 
than vr 

Apparent exceptions are often examples of the general 
phonetic law that change alises from weakness of articulation 
e.g,frag-or, frac-tus. It is easier to pionounce tenuis and 
tenuis together, media and media, aspirate and aspirate . so in 

^ In tins chapter I have gone over somewhat the same ground as that 
covered by Peile’s ‘Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,’ adopting 
m tlie mam his arrangement of the phenomena of phonetic change, with 
many of his lUnsti ations 

E 
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Greek, Xektos fiom Xeya, -nKpOcie fiom TUTT-T-O), iT\ej( 8 eU fiom 

n’XeKii), 

So hiem-21-a appears stronger than Iviem-s, but p is merely 
phonetic, inseited because it is difficult to sound s after m 
Again, the leduplioated form fliftj/ii is changed by Greeks to 
Tiflij/ii, which IS easier to pionounce, though r by itself is stronger 
than 6 

Sounds asu- (h) Generally, only letteis pronounced at the same part of the 
chunseabie mouth aie etyniologicall} mtei changeable — dentals with dentals, 
mmepir^of labials With labials, etc [Guttmals, howevci, the stiongest 
the mouth q£ sometimes give way altogcthei to dentals or 

labials, and in Sanskiit, Gieek, Latin, and Gothic, are found 
less fiequently than these lattei.] 

Apparent exceptions may often he explained by the existence 
of both sounds in the ongmal form; e g bia and &is cp 
Sanskiit dvia Heie the Latin b is due to the v (to) sound 
In Trrjrof, Lat equua, Sanskiit aqvaa, n repicsents the v sound 
avv and cum aic the same word , but fiom ^iv=K.<ruv so Kair-vSi 
and vap-or aie reconciled by Lithuanian kvaqi-as 

The latest and most compiehensive explanation of such 
changes, howevei, is that which refeis them to the influence of 
weak articulalioa One or two examples of its effects are 
subjoined 

‘Labiaiism I Labiolism, or change from k to w, p, is supposed by 
Curtius to be due to a parasitical v (w), unconsciously produced 
by lazy articulation of k (‘labial after sound’) That v (iii), 
following i, could change it top, appeals fiom Indo-Euiopean 
a/tta,' Sanskrit a9Ta, equos, tmroy (which must=«fos) Here h> 
has become in Greek TTTT 

That the v in these cases was merely phonetic, not a suffix, 
appears from instances wheie Latin has ko {qu), as well as k (c), 
e g sequ-or, sec-undus ; coqu-o, coc-us Gieek eiroftai, ireivav 
show that V must be parasitic in Graeco-Italian time, and re- 
tained by Latin in some words while dtopped by Gieek (Peile, 
286, 7’) So with the change fiom g to b , Latin gu gives 

’ Corasen (‘ Ueber Ausspiacbe,’ etc 1 pp 71-71) shoivs that qu was a 
mode of denoting the labial 'after sound,’ or modification of the guttural 
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the middle step In wrguere, urgere, tinguo, Teyyto, v is paiasitic; 

hut it IS less often so after g than after k, g being an easiei ^ 

sound 

2 . Bentahsm ^ changed to t, probably from influence of y 'Dontalism’ 
sound (^ or j), as in transition fiom -eio to -ho, where i is 
semivowel Here it is part of a sudix ; but this proves the 
power of y sound to change a guttural to a dental, and hence 
philologists assume a parasitic y where they find the change 
without any apparent reason There are, however, few certain 
examples ri, que, Sanskrit ea, Zend ca, Indo-Eur kaimr, 

Sanskrit catvaraa, Terraptf (^=TtTFapes:), quattuor. 

These two instances of change from one class of sounds to 
anotlier are given to show that some reason can generally be 
found for the apparent non-observance of our rule (6) "We 
may now pass to the consideration of the two mam heads under 
which all changes of sounds seem to fall; viz, 

(a) Dynamic change, wlucli is voluntary, and intended to 
express change of meaning, the fmmative iirmciple in lan- 
guage. 

(&) Phonetic'- change, which is involuntary, and due mainly 
to lax articulation, the destructive principle in language 

"We need only here enumerate, with a few examples under 
each head, the principal changes of sounds that affect Latin and 
Greek; referring the student for a fuller illustration to such 
books as Schleicher's ‘Compendium,’ and Feile’s ‘Introduction 
to Greek and Latin Etymology,’ 

A. Dynamic change 

I Redufilication This appears to be the earliest anii most 'Dymmic’ 
natural device of language to strengthen the expression of an Eedllpiica- 
idea, observed most frequently in the language of savages and 

tenuiBy and bo a traneition from guttunil Je to labial p In English, a 
similar labial modificntion of the dentals is expressed in betwemj dwmf, 
and palatal modification is heard m the pronunciation of nature, ve^dare 
{iy» dy) The labial modification of d {dtv) is expressed in Old Latin 
dnellum, hut passed into tlie simple labial m classical Latin, helium Cp 
bts with Sanskrit dvis, quoted above, and duonoro{Yn)=bonoi um on old 
inscriptions 

^ * Phonetic’ is sometimes applied m a wider sense to any change of 
sound, voluntary or involuntary I have restneted myself to its moie 
limited apphcation 
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child ren, and commoner in the earlier than in the later stage 
of highly developed languages such as Greek and Latin. In 
these it is gradually superseded by more refined and subtle 
modes of expressmg the required change of meaning , and traces 
of its application remain only in occasional and (foi the most 
part) exceptional phenomena — 

(«) In imitative words, e. g. ululo, dXoXdf(s); or names of 
animals expiessive of their sound, e g eueulus, turtury oro^, 

TCTTlf. 

(b) In Alliteration}, a favourite device of early Latin and 
Greek poetry (and also among other nations), to strengthen the 
expression of an idea by mere repetition of the sound of letters 
and syllables. Ennius and Kaevius exhibit constant examples 
of its use , as also does Plautus, with whom however it 
becomes moie of a tnck of composition Lucietius also em- 
ploys it with considerable effect (for examples, cp Munro’s 
‘Introduction to Notes,’ H. pp io6, 107, ist ed.), and Virgil 
does not disdam this among other poetical artifices, e g Aen 
VI. 834 — 

‘ Nell patnac validas in viscera vertite vires ’ 

Alliteration, of course, does not prove the use of reduplication 
as a formative piinciple in language, but it illustrates the 
natural tendency to intensify an idea by the repetition of sound 

(c) As a foimative principle, Keduplication is commonly 
employed m Indo-European languages to produce ‘ frequent- 
ative ’ and ‘ desiderative ’ verbs In Sanskrit such words are 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplicating the initial 
consonant and vowel of the root, and suffixing in one case ya, in 
the other ish or sh. Thus from the root budh (=‘to know') 
are formed bobudhye® (frequentative or intensive), bobndi- 
shdmi (desiderative), from md (=‘to know,' Gieek FiSAv, Latin 
vtd-ere), vividye (frequentative), vtvadish.ami (desiderative). 
Similar formations in Greek and Latin are fiapiuilptiv (root mar’, 

1 On the 11EC and eflects of alliteTution m Latin poetry, see Hunro’s 
‘Lucretius,’ Intriidnction to Notes, II (vol 11 p 106, isted) 

‘ Greek pi-piopai= pi-pi yo-yai is perhaps analogous to ho hhud ya 
^ The various raniihcations of this root mar aie exhaustively traced in 
Max Muller’s ■ Lectures,’ II vu 
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origiDally=‘to giind down,’ ‘ruTj,’ and so ‘ polish'), ‘to flash,' 
Traftipaii/eiv (root (^av, as in «-(^di/-ijv), mtnvva, 8ci6io'o'Ofiai , fiep/u)- ^ 

pifew, cp Lat me-mor-ia, etc ; or in nouns, \aiKa-\jr (root AojS, as 
in e-Aa/3-oi', (SaifidAcor, irmimKoag, afiacftaKeroe. The same foice 
appears in the reduphcated 2 aorist 

(d) Eeduplication is also employed in the formation of some 
‘ present stems ’ (denoting, apparently, protracted as distin- 
guished fiom momentary action), e g &lSaiu, rlStjiii, yiyvo/iai, 
wiTTTffl (root ver, as in e-mfr-ov) , Lat msto, gigno, sero (=se-so, 
root sa, as in sa-ium) More commonly still (m Greek almost 
nni-versally), to form ‘ perfect stems,’ e g \4Xoma (root Aor, as in 
e-AiTT-oi;), 2>e2)uh • such fonns, indeed, are too familiar to require 
illustiatioii for the present. 

2 Vowel ModficaHon (‘ strengthening ’ 01 the reverse), e. g Hyniumc 
for the formation of Noun or Verb stems: Am-, Aoor-ds, ”voirei-m. 

fid-, fid- 0 , foidus {foedus) It appears that Indo-European tion ’ 
speech expressed these and similar modifications of ideas by 
modifying the vocal sounds, so as to form a regulaily ascending 
scale of each of the three primitive vowels, a, u. 

The vowel sounds thus gamed were used by different Indo- 
European peoples, according to diffeieut phonetic laws, with 
more or less regpilarity Sanskrit exhibits them as follows^ — 


a. 

ibt a or a 

and a (in many roots there is no distinction between 

i> 

e (for ai) 

ai the original a and its first raising ) 


0 (for au) 

au 

n. 

ar 


li. 

al 

01 


' The two stages of vowel increase in Sanskrit ore known by the names 
of Gona quality’) and Vriddlii (^f^, ‘increase’) Thus firom 

Vvjd, ‘know,’ 18 formed by 6 una, Veda, by Vnddlii with addition of a 
siifBx -tha) Vaidika = ‘ belonging to the Vedas ’ It is doubtful, however, 
whether anything strictly answering to Vriddbi is found m the cognate 
languages In conjugation, vowel intensification strengthens verbiil bases 
in tiiose persons whose temunations are called weak Thus from •/ 1, ‘ go,’ 
is formed in sing dnu, dshi, dti, in plur i-mds, &;c cp, Gk ei/ii. Si or 
fT, S<ri, i/iev 

The questions whether the larger (or ‘raised’) forms of roots aie derived 
from the shorter (Xenr- from Xiir-), or vice versa, and whether the change 
from e to o repiesents an oiiginal lengthening or not, need not be discussed 
in an elementary work 
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These scales are emplojed in the foimation from roots of noun 
and verb stems. Indications of a similar employment of vowel 
scales are exhibited by Gothic and Lithuanian (Peile, pp 19 1-2), 
and by Greek and Latm , by Greek most fully, its vowel system 
being stronger and less bable to coiimptiou than that of Latm 
The scales in Greek are — 


A scale a, c, o, r<ased lat to d or 17 

e a Xaic. X«Xdi(a1 . , , 

° ^ y perfect stems, 

07, eaya, J 

I scale ( raised lat to €t (at), 
e g Xiir, Xc/irai, 

irfidaj, 

IS, ciSw, 

U scale V raised ist to €v (a&), 
e g eXtvffj (4Xi/d*ov), 
irvVf irvfvfia, 

XV, 


2nd to 01 

fiiiyyvfu, ippotya, 

Trrijffoa;, irrcl/f 

and to ot 

X^Xoifra, 
veiBUf nivoiBaf 

oTSa 

2nd to ou (dv) 

clX^Xouda, 

ffovpatf 

airevZoi), crirovS^ 


IT scale v or d, raised ist to €v 2nd to oy. 


e g yS {yi-ya-iuv), 

yiv-os. 

yiyova, ySvos, 

rS. (to T(is), 

d-TSK-iJr, 

76voi, 

v&e, 

vivO os. 

iriiToyOa, 

fiv {iii-nv-a). 

liiva, 

povos 

(SometimeB av, as) 

«-«Tai'-o»', 


ixToya 

K scale p or ap (pfi), raised ist to ep (pe) 

3nd to op (po) 

e g 

tUp-os, 

eppopa, popos, 

irpaQ, 

iripB-oif 

iriiropBa, 

TpS.1T, 

Tpilf’Q}, 

rpovos, 

bpaK, 

bipK oftatf 

'P«a 

L scale \orS\ raised ist to t\ 

2 nd to oX 

e g irX (€-irX-€To), 

ireK-of, 

iriiXos, 

j3dX 

04\-os, 



ToX (i-T^-TOX-TO), T€X-Or, iV’TOX.'ff 


Scale consisting of short vowels, with loss of e t/ possible in the short 
form of the root, and 2nd raising by change to o 


e.g ffx (e vx-o"). 

eX-w (V£X)» 

Sxos, 

<7Tr (?-ff7r-£T0), 

iW’OpiUt 

oir^Kov, 

ITT (iri-irr-a). 

irer. 

vOT~p6s, 

TCK (f-TfK-OV), 

t4M’0S, 

riroKa, 

(j^7) 

\4j u. 

Koyos, 
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Traces of vowel scales in Latin — 


Vowel - 

A scale e, a, raised ist to e, I 

2iid to 5 

scales 

Latin 

e g iGgo, legem, 

aoiius, persdD^ 


placere, plScaie 

rose (v5co), yocezn« 


I scale 1 raiaed to [ei], i, e 

2Dd to [0l]y OOj tL 


[ai], oe 

e g I die, dico. 

moenera, moinera, munera, 


fid-es, fido. 

foidua, foedas 


U scale u raised Ist to [eu], au, 0 

2nd to [ou], G. 


due, dUcere, 

douco (inbcr) 


N scale, en (In) 

2nd raising on 


mens (Sanekr ma-tis), 

moneo 


R scale r (Sr, tti) raised 1st to er 

2nd to or 


fors, fero. 

posco (porc-aco)i prec-an, 

proc-U8 


Scale with short vowels. 

ueC‘S) 

noceo. 


cequi, 

sociua. 


tego. 

toga 



3. Nasalisation may possitly also be reckoned as a process of 
‘ Dynamic Change,’ as being an extension of consonantal sound 
parallel to that of Towel sound just described, e g in tundo 
(root tud), where tund tud • ireid-' mO. In its oiigm the nasal 
IS a Tanety of another sound (see above, p, 33), and the gut- 
tural nasal is found (except in Sanskrit) only in combination 
with the guttural which produced it (ayxovTj, angustus) ifasal- 
isation occurs chiefly in the formation of a certain class jif pre- 
sent stems in Greek and Latin ; and 111 the verbs so formed it 
is (like vowel-intensiflcation for the same puipose) confined to 
the present stem This formation will be found discussed in 
chap, vm , and if the view tlierc adopted, that the nasal is 
dynamic, and not merely part of a grammatical suffix, be cor- 
rect, we possibly may reckon Nasalisation with jReduplication 
and Vowel Intensification as a means of ‘ D3mamic change’ ’ 

‘ Consult especially CurtiUB, 'Tempora und Modi,’ pp 53-66, 'Das 
Verbum,’ 1 pp 240 siiq , also Peile, ch. vi pp 215-220 (3rd ed 1, 
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B. Phonetic Change — 

The diflBcuKj of tracing vowel-mtenBification id Latin points 
to the opposite process of weakening or decay, 11 hich in vowels 
IS particulaily characteristic of that language This brings us 
to the second head of change, \nz. that -winch is involuntary, 
or ‘ phonetic ’ strictly so called, the principle of ‘ Phonetic 
Decay,' which pla) a bo large a part in the history of language. 
As has already keen pointed out (chap ui) the cause of such 
change is the conscious or unconscious effoit after ease of 
articulation 

Its effects may be tiaced (1) in the suhatitution of a weaker 
for a stronger sound, (11) in the lo's of lettcis repiesenting 
certain sounds, (111) in ‘as&imilation’ to a neighbouring sound, 
wheie the concuireuce of two dimmilar sounds causes difficulty 
of pronunciation , (iv) in ‘dissimilation,’ wheic the concurrence 
of two similar sounds causes a like difficulty tVe may look at 
these effects I in voweb, II in consonants 

I Vowels (1) Svhstitviion of wealei for stronger sound 
The Latin language, we saw, retained fewer traces than Greek 
of the system of Vowel Intensification On the contrary, it is 
especially distinguished by weakness and decay of vowel sounds 
Thus of SIX diphthongs (at, ei, 01, au, eu, ou), once in use as 
Latin sounds, and traceable on insciiptions, five had dwindled 
dowrn to simple sounds by the time of Plautus, aw being the 
only one generally preserved (with the exception of ew m a few 
words, neu, ceu, neuter, Jieus, etc), while heie we have a 
weakening to 0, and forms with this weaker sound side by 
side -with those retaming au; eg la/uius, lotus, Claudius, 
Glodius ; plaudo, explodo The other diphthongal sounds were 
entiiely superseded by the weaker forms; e g gymistor by 
quaestor , coirare by coerare, then curare (cp. fddus, foedus ) , 
deivus by dlvus, omneis by omnes , jovdex 'by judex In vowel 
sounds again, Latin shows a constantly progressive degradation 
of sounds from stronger to weaker, as represented in the fol- 
lowing scale . — 
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AtoO . Bubstitution 

O to tr .E I of Vowels 

tJ E I J 

E to I, U 
J to £ 

A comparison of Gieek and Latin with Sanskrit shows that 
the ongmal vowel a (largely predominant in Sanskrit) has been 
changed first by breaking up into the three sounds of a, e, o 
(e g TTo&os, TToSes, TToSas, Sanskrit padis, p 4 daB, padas), and then 
by further weakening of each of these three sounds. While, 
however, in Gieek the process of vowel change was (speaking 
generally) confined to the breaking up of oiiginal a into a, c, o, (i 
remaining unaltered,) and a vowel of one scale but seldom pass- 
ing into another (a to i or v^) m Latin such further changes are 
so frequent as to assume the character of special phonetic laws 
of the Latin language A few examples under the heads of 
formative elements, composition, and reduplication, wiU make 
this clear 

(a) Formative elements , i Verbs Sanskrit bharfi,-maB be- in Vorma- 

' ' tlVS 

comes Greek ^tpo-fus (Doric), the thematic® a passing to the o mcnts 
sound and there lemainmg Latin weakens o to u in vol-u-mus, 
and generally weakens it still further to i, e g. fer-i-mus The 
apparently unsubstantial character of the second a in bharft- 
mos, as a mere hnk between stem and termination, has perhaps 
helped its decline and we see that in the teimination -mus it 
has not sunk so far. In the termination again of 3rd pers. plur. 

(Sanskrit anti, Greek -ovn (Doric), Latin -wnt), the weakening 
of a in Latin, though it goes one step fuither than Greek, jstops 
at u, while such foims as dederont, found on inscriptions, and 
the retention of 0 after it in quom, loquontur, etc , show that the 
0 sound was not entiiely superseded Jjo. ferentem and feiendum^ 
however, the a before rU sinks down to e ; old legal forms like 
jwre dieundo, res rei^eivindae, also monbundus, onundus, secundiis 

' Schleicher (comp § 32) giiei a few examples of a of piiniitire Indo- 
European roots weakened to 1 or v in Greek, e g dadami, SiSai/u , puXor, 
from loot mol (mar) , vukt-, Lat Twet-, Skt nakta See also Peile, (di vii 
(P 275. 3 r<l ed ) 

2 The 'thematic' or, as it used to he called, 'connecting vowel’ is 
explained m ch vui. 
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Substitution (=iequetidiis), etc, remaining as evidence of an eailier stage in 
the process of decline The Gieek participle stops short at o, 

in <ljepovros 

In final sjllables the vowel usually sinks to e, e g monueront, 
-uni j then {nt being lost by the lax pronnnciatiou of the final 
sj liable, which was chaiacteristic of Latin) monuere, utei'is, 
uteiOj ipsus, ipse, cp. ablative in e of gid declension, oiigi- 
nally i The reason for t, tho weakest of the vowel sounds, thus 
passing to e in termination, is suggested by Coissen to be, that 
in pi onouiicing e tho organs of speech vary least from their 
position when at lest. 

2. Isouns The masculine terminations -os and -us (in early 
Latin -os) repi esent Sanskrit -as, the a sinking in Greek to o, 
• in Latin a step fui ther to u. So neuter terminations , Sanskrit 
janas, Greek yevos, Latin genus , in oblique cases sinking to -er, 
yeiie(g)os, gener-is ; but in some woids retaining the stronger 
sound, e. g. cotpor-is = cotpos-is, from corpus. In gen. plur 
duonoro{m)=bonorum, shows that -tim is a weakening of -om 
(op Greek -av), lepresenting an original -am, the older vowel 
sound being apparently retsiued m provincial Latin, and tians- 
mitted to modern Italian — e g loro—illoimn 
InCompobi- (i) Composition . a, o, M, in Latin frequently weakened to i, 
the lightest vowel, fiom effoit after lightness of sound , e g 
causidicus {causa), aimiger {armo-), comiger {coi-nu) Especially 
is this the case in composition with prepositions, where such 
weakeiiiiig is the rule with but few exceptions, cp e g capio 
with its compounds, and with auceps, castus with incestMs, etc 
In Greek compound verbs, on the contiary, the original form 
remained geneially intact — cp wvaytD, napaya, Koraya, with 

ago, ledvjo, subigo, etc Where this prevailing tendency did 
not obtain in Latin words, the exception may sometimes be 
accounted for by the particular meaning, e g in tepefacere, cale- 
facere, etc The idea of causation, obviously repiesented by 
facet e, may have prevented the smking of the vowel which takes 
place in cotificere, perficere, etc Other exceptions, for which it 
is not easy to see a reason, aie postlMbere, cp. with prohibere, 
perfaadcs with dijjiedes, expando (peihaps to distinguish it from 
compounds of pendo, e. g expendd), etc. 
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(c) Reiu 2 )hcation Here Greek and Ijatin both ireaken the i" Eedupii- 
vovrel in the reduplicated syllable m most cases to e, as in 
TCTv^a (root run), tetiih Latin in some words retains a 
stronger vowel, e. g jiojmei, eucwn, but side by side with 
these are found such forms as yieposw, showing the tendency to 
uniformity, regarding these syllables as mere grammatical forms 
And Latin goes fuither than Gieek in weakening the vowel of 
the radical syllable also, e g. jgeingi (root seen in pac-tum), 
cectdi (root ead) 

(ii) Loss of Vowel Sounds Uncommon in Greek, except in a Vowel- 

cIianBu 

few veibs which form a present stem by reduplication, and drop Loss 
the root vowel, m-ir(«)T-6i), iu-ii[t)v-a, etc , and 

sometimes m formative suffixes before an inflection, e g na- 


T(()pof, tiTiT{e)p6s 

In Latin; a diopa in elarus and clamor (root cat), jialma 
(Greek TraXdpij), cupressos {lamdpioaos ) , o m vict{p)rtx, nep(fi)tis, 
doct{o)nna, etc , u before 2 (this consonant and vowel having 
an affinity for each other, as being produced near each other 
in the mouth), in vinc(u)lum, pent{u)lum, saec(u)lum, etc ; 
and in words formed with the suffix -ulo-, the preceding con- 
sonant (especially n or r) then assimilating itself to I and 
producing the terminations -ello, -olio, -Mo, -ullo, e g ocellus 
^=ocululus), hhellus [=liberulm), aaellus [asinulus), homuUus 
(Jiomonulvfj, corolla {coronula), bacillus [bacululus), pni>tllus 
{jou2nlulus), Stella (^sler-ulu) e before r (its most cognate 
consonant), especially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, -tero, etc , 
lib{e)n, inf{e)ra, ag{e)ri, laleh(e)ra, sac{e)ro, soc[e)ruSj etc 
Far more frequent is the loss of i, the thmuest of the vowel 
sounds, and the most frequent substitute for the stronger vowels. 

It seems capable of dropping out from almost any position, as 
e. g in such familiar words as quaea{i)tor, audac\i)ter, val{i)de, 
gaudeo (cp gamsus), fer{i)t; dixti (die-si-sti), and similar con- 
tractions ; teg{i)men, rq)os(f)tm , co(t)go, sur(i)go, porgo (beside 
the longer ioim pori igo), etc 

That this decay of vowel sounds was caused by the vowel Bifect of the 
gradually dying out of unaccented syllables, is the most recent vowei-lSe*" 
and most probable explanation Tins is not the place for a 
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discussion upon the Latin accent, such, as may be found at 
length in Corssen’s great work, ‘TJeber Ausspraclie,’ etc., and 
briefly summarised in Peile’s ‘ Introduction ’ We need only 
notice (i) that the decay fiiat in quantity and then in foim of 
fimal syllables, which maiks the history of Latin speech, seems 
most fully connected with the known law of Latin accen- 
tuation®, never to accent the final syllable (2) that many of 
the apparent metrical irregularitaes in the lines of Plautus and 
Terence (lines which, as intended to be spoken, are naturally 
subject to the practice of ordinary pronunciation), are best 
explained by the neglect in rapid pronunciation of sounds in 
syllables upon which no stress was laid®. We have only to 
pronounce the words oui selves to understand the Plautine 
prosody of voMptdtem, fei entdi vus, sentctiiti , and in these and 
nurabeiless other cases of comic prosody, the vowel sound is in 
a kind of intermediate stage between full pronunciation and 
total extinction — written, but scarcely heard, and liable to be 
lironounced more or less distinctly according to chance. 

N B The change of quantity from long to short in final 
syllables is a loss 01 weakening of vowel sound, just as raising or 
lengthening a short vowel is a gain or ‘intensification of sound ’ 
Loss of quantity is an intermediate step to extinction of a final 
sound , and the gradual decay of sounds can often be historically 
traced through distinct stages of decline — a syllable with a 
vowel naturally long becoming short in ordinary usages (as 
amdt, monet, cp amdre, mon^e ; lumor, cp. hondiis), then 
losing its final consonant, and finally, perhaps, disappeaiing 
altogether 

' Aa the lengthening a shoi t vonrel is a process of raising or increasing 
(or ‘ lutenbifying,’ see p 53) the vowel sound, so the shortening a long 
vowel IS a decieasing or cluninibhing, and the lesult a dtoay in quantity 

'' The rnlcb of Livtin accentuation (little familiai to us aa 1 iilcs from the 
fact that they coincide bo nearly with our Knglish accentuation of Latin 
words) are given by Quintilian, I O 1 5 23-31 See Eohy’s ‘Latin 
Giammiir,’ vol 1 § 296 bqq , and Wordsworth, 'Fragments and Speci- 
mens ' Inti od ch IV 

® On this question of Plautine and Terentian prosody I may be per- 
mitted to lefer to Introd , Part I V of my edition of Terence, Andtia 
(Eivingtons, 1S75) Eeference is there made to other and fuller bources 
of information. 
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(iii) Assimilation of Vowels: (i) hg Consonants, ihrough 
their phonetic relationship to particular vowels (see above) 

a, the fullest and most independent vowel sound, is subject 
to no such influence. It passes into o bj weakening’ of articu- 
lation, and so down the scale of descent to u, e, None of 
these however rise to a, nor do u, e, t rise to o. The difference 
in strength between a and o was clearly felt, as also between o 
and « ; but between u, e, ^ there was no such strongly marked 
difPerence, and in their case the order of descent is sometimes 
stopped or varied by the influence of neighbouring sounds. 
Thus u, by its affinity to the labial nasal m, was retained at an 
early stage of the language in sumus, volumus, the vowel which 
in Sanskrit is a (bharamae), and in Greek o (<j}epoiiev), sinking 
generally in Latin to ^ (feitmua). To the same influence (of 
labial 6) perhaps are due the forms Mecuba (older Hecdba, Greek 
'EKa^tj, and tnumims (Gieek 6piapJ^os) I however is the sound 
•which, especially when followed by another consonant, had the 
gieatest tendency to produce v,. Thus e rises to n in ffulms 
from ^llo, sepultus from sepdw, cp mulgeo, dpeKyio, stultus, 
Sloltdus, sulcus, oXitdr, scopulus, o-xdirfXor , j^^ssuhts. naotraXos , 
<yra 2 nda, xpaurdXi; e had an especial affinity to r’ so in oblique 
cases of neuters m -us (= Greek -or, Sanskiit -as), where the s 
becomes r, the « sinks to e, eg funus, funeris (cp funes-tus) , 
genus, generis (op. ytvt<r-os, yiveos) Sometimes ^ rises to e, from 
influence of r, e g pulms, pulvens, and e is the commonest 
vowel in Latin before two consonants oi a double consonant 
(ar) ; e g judex, but judieis . aueq)s, but aucujns — remaining 
sometimes where one of the two has been diopped, e g mile(t)s, 
mtlit-is, dvoe(t')s, dwitis, Cp also the participial foims, -en(t)s 
and -endus, the u surviving in euntis, etc , and in old legal 
forms, e g jure dicundo 

i, as the thinnest of vowel sounds, and the point to which all 
vowel sounds naturally tended to sink, can hardly be said to be 
the result of assimilation, so much as of the absence of any assi- 
milating tendency which would retain the vowel at an earlier 


' Boby, ‘Ijatin Grammar,' vol i § 39 
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As^miifttion stage of decline. It seems however to have a ceitain. affinity 
for deatal sounds, e g hefoie n in maehina, bnl(i)nea, trutina 
' (cp iu)xavi], 0 a\ave 7 av, Tpvrdnj), and before the suffix -no in 

domiaus, etc (cp. with Gieek mSavor, iKavos, etc), in a large 
class of genitives in -iiits, fioni stems oiigiiially in -on, e g. 
turhinis, inieigmis, hormms (old form hemones), Apollinis (old 
foim Ajiolones) , befoie t, d, in veibal conjugation, agite, agito 
(nycTt, fiyeVo)) gemitus (gemcre), domitus {doma-ip), debitus 
{deheie), or in foi matrons like candidus, fingidus {fiige-re), 
marhidus (nioiio-) 

(2) Assimilation of vowels by other vowels is seen in the 
tendency of two vowels coming into contact to approach each 
otlici Thus a loot vowel i, in contact with a, 0, and u, becomes 
e m queam, queunt, eo, earn, euudi, etc , but remains unmodified 
in foinis where theie is no such contact, neqml, nequibat, imus, 
ibn The oblique cates of is show the same change Again, 
whcie two vowels aie separated by a consonant, the latter 
(especially i) tends to assimilate the former ’ Tins is seen m 
many piopci names, JDudius for Duelhus, Lucihus {Lucidlus), 
Poqnlius {poqmlus), in deiivatives, such as consilium {1 onsul), 
facilis {facultas), xnqivdmvs (incola) e assimilates 0 in bene 
(oiigmally bono, then bone), % in illecebiae (loot he, of aUicio) , u 
IS assimilated by 0 in sobolea {subolcs), e by m 111 tugurium (teg ) 
Vowel- (3) Dissimilation is of less fiequent opeiation, occuriing only 

Diaaimiia- in some cases where, from whatever cause, the same vowel 
sound occurred twice, and acting then as a bar to fuither 
change Sometimes the two vowel sounds coalesced into one • 
thus, when quom tended to become quum, by substitution of it 
foi 0, the two vowels often coalesced, with the result cum (q not 
being written without it) , but the princijile of dissimilation 
retained the old spelling even in the Augustan age, and we have 
quom or cum, equos or ecus, linquont and lincurd, etc , in- 
differently ® The same piinciple operated in retaining the older 
forms euntis rather tlian eetdis, tgisius, illiua rather than ipsits, 
illns (tlie genitive ending -us, Greek -or, regularly sinking to 

* Koby, ‘Latin Grammar,’ vol 1 § 41 

“ See Munro’s ' Lucretius,' Introd. to Notes, I vol 11 p 27, ist ed ). 
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-is), and in avoiding eeis (dat. plur. of is), by the form eis or 

ISIS 

II. Clumges of Consonants The respective chaiacteristios of ^nsonant ■' 
Latin and Greek are here reversed. We have seen that the Genemi ten- 

d 6 n<n pr fl 

Latin vowel-system is weakei and has been subject to greater 
degeneration by phonetic change than the Greek . bat the 
Latin consonants aie stronger, and (as will be seen) are com- 
paratively fiee from assimilation, which obscures the radical 
form of many Greek words *. Bearing in mind what has been 
already said of the relative strength of sounds, and of the general 
principle which governs all phonetic change — the desire to secuie 
ease of aiticulation, the following general rules of consonantal 
change will be intelligible — 

1 ‘Explosive’ (or ‘Momentary’) sounds change to ‘Pio- 
ti acted’ or ‘Encative’) sounds, not vice versa, e g c (/c) to 
c (s), centum to French cent ; t to «, tu, tv, av , d to I, daKpv, 
laciuma, 'oSoa-aevt, Ulysses; b to v, Tiabeie, Italian ave)e, 

French avoir , p to v, sapet e, savoir . jih, ch, (h, to /*, ipepm, 
fero, (Aeol, ^vp), fera; ch to h, humi, 

xavbdva, pie-heiido 

2 Guttuials change to dentals and labials, not vice versa 

3 Tenues change to mediae m their respective classes, not 
vice versa (except where influenced by othei sounds), 0 g ft ag-, 
frac-tus (see above, p. 49) 

4 Rules (2) and (3) apply most obviously and uniformly to 
Explosive sounds or Consonants proper Among ‘ piotiactod' 
or momentary sounds it is not so easy to trace definite rules of 
change The contact of the vocal oigans being less coniplete, 
in fact, an appi oximation only, the sounds are much less defi- 
nite , and their strength depends more or less upon the length 
of time duiing winch they are sounded The spirants y, s, v do 
not seem to interchange much, but neither s nor v passes into y, 
which, accoidmg to order of pronunciation, would naturally be 
the strongest sound. Of the liquids, r seems to be older than I, 

Greek and Latin often givmg I where Sanskrit has r, and 

‘ E g. in (ppiaaa, as compared with Lat fai c-io, see below, p 75 

^ For other examples see Koby, 'Latin Grammar/ 1. § 99, and Corssen 
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hence some philologists consider that I arises always from a 
. weakening of original pointing in illustration to the fact 
that many children are unable to sound r, and substitute the 
easier I for it Schleicher, e g. (‘Compendium,’ § 147, 156), 
refers to Xfvieo;, luc-eo, fiom root riti (appealing in Sauskiit as 
ruj). loe-utua, Xok-iik, cp. with Sclavonic rek-a, ‘I speak,’ 
re-hc-tus, Xi7r-«p, with Sanskiit no, etc : but there seem to 
he other roots in which I is invariably found (see Peilo, p. 85). 
And in the Romance languages I and r interchange both ways ; 
e g. pel egrtnus becomes 2y^^Tviio, and T%bur, Tvooh : but lus- 
ciniolus becomes rossignuolo, and apostolus, ajibtre. s in Latin 
always passes to r between vowels, except in some cases\ where 
s is not original but a substitution (e g for ss in causa, for d in 
esunea, etc ), or in compounds of words with initial s (destho), 
and in Greek it frequently passes into the sptriius aaper ‘ (oXr, 
sal, tSof, sedea , 5Xi), silva, etc). This 7 i sound m Greek is 
usually a lemnant of one of the spu-ants, and weaker than any 
of them; in Latin it represents an original gh, and seems to 
have been moie stiongly sounded. 

"We may instance the effects of phonetic change upon conso- 
nants, under the same heads as those of vowel-change — 

(i) Suhstitution of weaker for stronger sound (a) media for 
tenuis, g for k, 2>ao-^cor, irffy-vviu, pag-us, 2^^ugo i Kv/Sepraa, 
gubeino; curculio (Plautus), gurgulio; negotium nec-) t 
seldom passes into d. In Greek Sams (Anstoph. Yespae 676) 
pel haps = T-nTTijr , viiroSes (Hom. Od. iv 404), peihaps=n6poteff 
In Latin the confusion between t and d in the MS spelling of 
words like haud, apud, sed, is to be referied to the general 
weakness and unceitainty of Latin final sounds, p passes to 
6 in a few Greek woids (e g. S/Spir from Wp), and in rather 
more Latin (e g caibasus, Kapnaa-os, lamho, lah-ium, \dirreiv, 
’Ka^ltraa) ; and 6 m Latin frequently represents Greek <b, ndiula, 
vetpos , orhus, op(pams; aud the sufBx -ber=-cpopos (<#>epci)), aalvr- 
ber, candela-brwm. 

(6) Any further substitution of the mute or explosive sounds, 
e. g. t, d, 2), b, belongs rather to the head of Assimilation. 

‘ Roby, ‘Latin Giaminor/ i § 193 
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There are, however, in Latin a few inetances of d pas'^ing into Conson mt 
I and r (probably due to some peculiarity in the Latin pionun- Subsutu 
ciation of d, bringing it very near the point at which I and r 
were sounded), e g. olere from root od, cp. odor, SSuda , lacrima 
=SdKpv (ep Gothic tagr, our ‘tear’), temr (see Foroellini),= 
baFhpt cp Saiisknt devar. Similarly lingua must have been 
dingua, cp Gothic tuggb, German ztinge, English tongue; and 
Festus states that Livius Androniciis actually wrote dacrima^. 

The change of d to r is chiefly found m the preposition ad, in 
composition before v,/, arvoeatos, arfuerurU, arvorsum, arvena, 
ai fines, etc , cp also arhiier (ad-beto), areesso {ad-eesao). This 
change is sometimes reckoned as an effect of assimilation ; but 
more probably ai ose from a weak pronunciation of d, near the 
point at which r is produced. And the appearance of these 
words with the d in classical Latin seems to show that this 
carelessness of pi enunciation had only just begun to produce an 
effect ujicn orthography, when it was checked by the literary 
epoch of the language, and the inference is, that it was an 
accidental and isolated phenomenon in the Latin pronunciation 
of that particular sound 

(c) Changes of Sjnranta {y, s, v). These have especially chanpes or 
affected Gieek, and in a gieat measure produced the distinctive 
feature of accumulation of vowels without a consonant, e g 


bqloto [once ha(T-y6-ayo^ 

Y There was no symbol for this spirant in the Greek alphabet, y 
no doubt because the sound which we denote by it had disappeared 
or become changed It appeals m Gieek (i) as i, especially m 

the suflix yo(io) , thus dvSpe-io-r, thafPiia {^ = tiiTf3etr-ya), yevcTtipa 
(=ycveTep-ya, TeTvffivia (=TeTu^u(r-ya), S^poio (Homeric genitive 
= h{)po-(ryo) , (2) as e, in Keveos [Epic foim of Kcv-yo, ‘empty’], and 
in the contiaeted future forms, <j)ev(oviiai—(f>fvy-irio-pai=(()evy- 
ayo, the 1 remaining in the Doric form wpa^top€!=npay-trto~pes , 

(3) as the ‘ spiiitus asper,’ rjnap, jecur , ayins, Indo-Eur yagyas , 


* Bergk suggests that in Ennuis' well known lines (Epigr i 4) — 

‘Nemo me licrumis deeoret neque fanera fletu 
E.ixit Cur^ volito VIVOS per ora virura’ — 
the poet may have written dacrumu, whi^ would obviously increase the 
force of the alliteiatioii. 


P 
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of vafiivq, fiom root yudh (IB becomrog va- before |^) Oi (4) it is 
altogetlier lost, as e g m Attic genitive m 7 rov=i 7 nroo, cp with 
Epic iirnoLO] 77\6oi'=wXnov, ^i!ffl=au older <j>vla (Sanskrit bhu- 
ya-), and X“X(Cfor (DoiIc)=X‘*^'^f‘®^i d\dflea=dXd0eia 

S in Greek usually passes into the spiittus asim at the begin- 
ning of a word, as we see fioni many familial examples where 
the analogy of othei languages shows that the woid once began 
with n. (cdoi, tjTTd, moyai^sequoT , os^oFos^suus) Some- 
times a spintus aspev is due to a lost o-, which was not initial, 
e. g €iarr]Keiv~^~€(TTT\KeLv:^l~ffetTTT)Keiv (the root 8 la being redu- 
plicated to aa-Sta ae-ara), ijiUis—auriicit, cp the foim 
aafift At the end of loots and woids an oiiginal s generally 
retained its place in Greek, and so in formative and case 
suffixes, being, in fact, one of the few final sounds which Greek 
euphony tolerated . at the beginning of words also it is some- 
times found, e g <riyaa, (rcKrpnf , but only regularly when a hard 
consonant follows, and protects it fiom the usual change to ', 
as in OTOpwinifu, OTod, 

In Latin « between two vowels is almost ahvays changed to r, 
e g laiea—lases (Carmen Aivale), feriae—fesxue (cp Jestus), 
hen, Jieaternus, xBis , eram, ero, from stem es of esum, yei 0, 
ges-iunij onens, genens=ones-is, genes-is, fioin stem onus, 
genua, gen plur suffix -9*itOT=an original sam, and r of passive 
voice =se. The only exceptions to this geueial law of change 
are (a) where s is not oiiginol, but a substitution foi other 
sounds, e g. for as in cawaa, for d in eaurxes {ed-o), ausvm 
(foi aud-aim), (b) lu compounds of words where a was initial, 
de-siho, po-aitnra, prae-sentia, Jn-aextua, etc , (c) m certain other 
words, VIZ aainua, basium, caesaries, caaa, caseus, cxsiwni, fuaua, 
laaei, miser, nasua, 2>^aillus, quaazllum, guaeso (also quasi o'), 
rosa, maa , and in some proper names, Caesar, Kaeso, Lauaua, 
Pisa, Sisenna, Sosia\ 

In Greek, on the othei hand, tr between two vowels diops out, 
e g yev€(r-os, -yeVeor, yfvovs, Tvmrj-a-ai, riirreai, Tvirrn , and this IB 
almost universal, except m cases where the loss of o- would have 
created confusion, and an artificial effort was therefore mode to 
* Tlieae examples are chiefly from Eoby’s ‘ Latin Giammar,’ vol 1 § 193 
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retain it , or ivhere, as in rd-o-tr, larn-ai, the o- represents an on- Chanisos of 
ginal T (ra-m, ioTi;-Tt) In some infiections also like laTaaai, the 
tendency to diop o* was resisted, the intellectual or instinctive 
desire of retaining the part of a woid, which waa chaiacterutic 
of its meaning, in these cases tnumphing over tlie phy^ofl., 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation Similarly m 
the tendency to drop final -s seen in the constant change of 
foims like amabaris, amabens, to amabare, amdbere, is to a great 
extent resisted in the form amaris, because amare would lead 
to confusion with the pres, infin active; and ah is much 
seldomer changed in composition than sub, because of the 
danger of confusion with ad 

In Latin final -s (like final -m) seems to have been laintly 
sounded in pronunciation and thus was often omitted in 
wilting also In the scansion of early Latin poetry it was 
Ignored hefoie an initial consonant (a fact noticed by Cicero, 

Orat. 48 161), e g turn laterodts dolor certissimus nunttus 
mortis, Ennius 601 (Vahlen), and so often in Lucretius (e g. 

1. 159, x86) and once in Catullus (116. 8, Ellis) From Terence 
Wagner instances m the Hecyia auctus sit 334, defessus sum 
443, incertus sum 450, experius sum 489, nullus sum 653, 
usus sit 878 — all endings of iambic lines Virgil (Aen xii 115) 
m imitating Ennius’s funduntque elatis nanbus lueem, trans- 
poses thus (to suit a stricter pronunciation of final s') lucemqvs 
elatis nanbus effiant. The tendency recuried in the fomth century 
A J) , and remains in Italian, Spanish, etc It is also, of course, 
illustrated by such forms as nauta (cp vavrijs), ills, ipse (for 
illus, ipsus), puer, famul {jiuerus, famulus), pote, mage {^potis, 
magis), amabare {amabans). 

V=F. This spirant (pronounced® something like English w) 
was known to the Giecks at an early jxeriod hy a distinct 
symbol, the Digamma (f), found chiefly upon old Doric and 
Aeolic inscriptions and traceable in its effect upon the scansion 

* Roby, ‘ Latin Grammar,’ § 193 

“ On the pronunciation of u consonantal (») see Wordsworth, ‘Frag- 
ments,' etc, Introd m §§ 10-13, Roby, ‘Latin Grammar,' Preface, 
pp xxxii-xlii 

3 £ g those of Boeotia, Fhocis, Loens, Laconia, Argos, Connth, Cor- 
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Changes of of Homer; but evidently passing out of use at the earliest 
peiiod to which such inscriptions carry us back. The Di- 
gamma occasionally appears m ordinal y classical Greek as v, 
e g. Slo (Sanskrit dva^^ Gothic tvai, German zwei), and the 
ikeolic forms Trwevoi— ttvcFoi Iu these latter A.ttic 
Greek has lost it, as also at the beginning of many words, 
in which, from the analogy of kindred foi ms m other languages, 
it must once have existed (owor, vinum , otSa, ISelv, nd-eo ; epyov, 
German Ferii:, English work). It also appears as sjnntus asper 
(on the evidence, again, of comparison with other languages), 
e g tffjrepof, vesper t tvmfu-=ze<r-mfU, ves-tis ; tir-rti)p = i8-TOp-, 
fiom fi8- (the verb forms having lost it altogether, and Yorup 
in time coming to have the sjnrttus lenis) In a few cases 

V (F) seems to have been hardened or strengthened to e g 
tile Laconian forms, fitTos=iTos (cp. Latin vetiis, veter-nus), 
^{pyovzsFtpyov , and fiov^opai, with its various foims, PoWopai 
(Aeolic), jSuXopai (Done), the original consonant of which may 
have been u (F), cp. vol-o, Sclavonic vol-i-ti (inf). Gothic vil-jan, 
German wiUen, English loiZi/ for here the evidence of so many 
languages for the v sound prevents us from regaiding Latin v 
as a weakening of |3 The occasional confusion between b and 

V in Latm, and the representation (chiefly in Plutarch, a Boeotian 
Greek, and an indifferent Latin scholar) of Latin v by Greek 
has been pressed as an argument against the pronunciation of 
Latm V like w, and in favour of the labial sound of English v. 
Even in Plutarch, however (ist eent a n ), ou is almost twice 
as common as |3 for Latm v (OvoX^piof, etc.) ; in Dionysius of 
Hahcaimassus (Augustan age) /3 is only occasionally found ; 
while in Polybius (and cent b. c.) ov is the regular equivalent 
for 11 . It seems therefore highly probable that the transliteia- 
tion of 0 by (3 is connected with a dialectical tendency to con- 
fuse V and b in Latin, winch appears in raie cases like ferveo, 
feihuij and afterwaids more coinmouly on insoiiptions of the 
2 iid centuiy a d. and onwaids. The v in all such cases was 

eyra, etc (Kirchhoff) The Bomsns, takings Doric alphabet (see p. 46), 
found this character, but changed its value, thiuking the w sound suf- 
ficiently represented by V. 
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possibly the ‘ labial v passing irregularly but not permanently Consonant 
into b . and the safest conclusion from the evidence of trans- 
literation appears to be that Latin » generally =10, hut some- 
times dialectically a labial v ^ The sabstitution of /i and 
F IS also assumed in a few cases, of very uncertain etymolo^^^ 
e. g iio(T}(OSj S<T}(OS, dfuflriv^ aux^v, fuXboiuu, c^&ofitu, etc. 

In Latin, just os y is represented by t (consonantal), and 
sometimes disappears (e g. in min{i)or, ero=eaio), so v is 
represented by u (consonantal), and sometimes disappears as 
in s(«)t&t, t(fi)ibi (roots ava-, tva-) It is also occasionally 
represented by/, e g f range, Fp^wiu; frtgus, Fpiyia , and the 
sign E IS of course the old digamma, adopted by the Latins, but 
to denote a diifeient sound 

(d) Changes of the Aspirates, especially the aspirated mediae ChmiBesor 
bA, dh, gh in Latin General rules — ^These aspirates (gh, dh, bh), 

when they occur in the middle of a word, are generally 
represented by the corresponding unaspirated letters, when 
initial they can all be represented by the single sound fi. This 
sound is not itself an aspirate, and has e. g no power of assimi- 
lating a preceding nasal like the other mutes in Latin (in-ficio, 
but im-petus), so that it may be different m sound from Greek 
(j) (eiKpaipa) Fiisciau’s account of the difference between the 
two, that ph IS pronounced ‘fixis’ and/ ‘non fixis labns,’ is 
explained by some to mean that ph is an explosive or momen- 
tary, / a fricative or protracted, sound. If this be true, / must 
be considered as only a spirant or bi eathing, pronounced with 
a strong breath, and taking the place of h strongly sounded 
after b, d, g, the distinction between these letters being obscured, 
and only one part of the respective combinations b + h,dA-\ 

‘ Labial (as distinguuhed fiom labiodental or Knghah) v is formed by 
bnnging tbe outer edges of tbe lipa together, while the voice escapee 
laterally This sound le eaid to be heard m Centr-il Germany (e g in trep), 
and in Spaniah b, and modem Gieek g (Feile, ch iv p 80 srd ed ), 

‘ For an admirably full discuaaion of the pronunciation of Latin v, see 
Eoby's ■ Latin Grammar,’ vol 1 . Preface, pp xxxii-xlii , and cp Peile, 
cb viii pp 355-357 Coruten ('Auespiacbe,' 1 p 310 sqq ) mamtaine that 
17 had nob a ‘weak vowel sound like Englieh is, but a consonantal tone 
like German w ’ — meaning the labiodental sound of English v He much 
exaggeratee, however, the extent to which ^ represented Latin v (see 
Boby, I c), 
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fj-\-h being retained. At the beginning of a word the first part 
cf catb fell away, leaving only the lattei under the form of / (or 
7 i) in the middle of a word, Latin gcnrrally retained tlie first 
pait and the latter or aspirate fell away AVe thus liave/= 67 i 
ID Tan. rout hha, whence ^avai, ft/t, root hltv. whence -Jo -hant 
of future and imperfect y^= dh in jirmvs, root (llmr; fjrrs, 
root rlJiLfir, whence Sanskrit dvara, Greek A'pa, German Thur, 
EnglLh rluor j'^gh \nfa-mfs, xa-ri's (Saii'^knt ja-ha-mi), Juris, 
root /i/ = Greek and forms of = originally 

ghu ep Gothic gir/ln/r =GerwaD gies^e/i (whence ‘Giesshach’ 
the name r-f a wateifalll , formw, ‘ waim'=San5knt ghar-mas, 
Greek dtp-pos, y'e?=Giet-k xoXq / aLo = Greek 6 m fnainn. 

6 fp, and in other word”, in some of which however 
it and the 6 may represent an original dh, as in /srej. In 
some casfs, side by side wath the form in which the aspirate has 
sunk to f, la found another with h, used m the tbasical dialect , 
thus }toe<his Sabiae fnedns [originally gh, the [f > emaininq in 
‘ goal ], hanolvs, hahme funolus (Greek xop-tf;) So Inicus, 
fifcr's, hoili^itj'osli-. (root gltas, m Gothic gai-t-r,. English guest) 
and fifdtum, fuedos, attiibuted by Quintilian (1. 4 14) to the 
old Pi r mans. 

F occurs most frequently as representatii e of Ih. with which 
it has the labial element in common , le^s often of dh, with 
which it has only the use of the upper teeth 111 common, least 
often of gh, with which its only connection appears to he, as 
alnady mentioned, the stiong hieath with wdneh it and the A 
of gh weie each pionounced. 

(2) Loss of Consonantal Sounds — 

(a) Initial sounds, s and v (F) are most frequently subject 
to loss in both Greek and Latin, especially before the na'sals m, 
a and liquids I, r. Thus pipifiva, cp Sanskrit smar-A-tni, ‘ I 
remember , ’ not, cp Old High German snur, pear, root pi'=o-pu 
(the I appearing in stream, strom, etc., and in the fiist p of 
(ppevaa, e’ppwjv, etc by BSSimilatlon from t-a-pev-aa, f-apv-r)v) , 
show a loss of initial <r in Greek In Latin, again, no native 
word begins with m, m, or sr, and even borrowed words some- 
times lose the s, e g. myrrha—crpvpva , cp fvnda, aifitvboini, 
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fides (a string), fallo, tr^dXXa), eta* » {F\ is lost befoie p in Consonant 

piCa (Geiman Wurzel, English viort), and pfjympt, Latin frango Loss 
(where the F was a weakening of an earher hh, traceable in 
Gothic hrikan, English bieak)' and before vowels in all cases 
wheie it has not passed into the ajnritus asper — e.g. ourat, 
vinum, oiKos, vicus, tpyov, work, IS-civ, <oid-ere, etc , etc. 

Loss of other consonantal sounds, when initial, is generally 
' sporadic,' i e confined to stray instances, which do not offer 
sufficient evidence of any geneial phonetic tendency — e. g. the 
loss of c in ubt, unde, preseived in ah-euhi, cdt-cimde^. 

(b) Medial sounds are rarely lost in Greek, except in avoiding 
difficult or impossible combinations of sounds, such as would be 
TtTvtp-o-Be, iaTokvTai (Ionic earakaTaij The notion that T faUs 
out in the oblique cases of certain nouns, e g *fpa(r)-or, and in 
the 3 sing of verbs (TU7rTB=ruvre-T») is no longer regarded as 
a piobable explanation. In Latin, medial sounds are moie 
often lost. Corasen and Schleicher give a number of examples 
of such loss, chiefly before spirants and nasals, e g. miles = 
milits, cesor cosol = censor consul ^ ma(g)-ior, pelg^-nero , 
re{jsymus=retmus, Greek iptTpnv , exa{g)-men, de{e)-nus, po(s)- 
no (cp pos-ut) Before momentary sounds such loss is rare 
except before dentals — e g. tor(c) tus {torq-ueo), wl{c)-tus, ju.{s)- 
dex, i(s)dei?i Schleichei consideis that in all 01 most of these 
and similar examples the lost lettei has fiist been assimilated, 
and then omitted, fiom the piactice in old Latin of not'wiiting 
the same consonant twice * e. g res-mus, rem-mus, remvs ; an 
ingenious attempt to bring under a unifoim rule a number of 
scattered examples, which may or may not be true, but is baldly 
capable of proof. 

(c) Loss of Final Sounds, 1. e of the consonant or consonants 
of the final syllable. The tendency of many languages to throw 

' CoTsaen (‘Kntiaohe Beitr.iffe,’ p 428) suggeats that Eoma=St ouma 
(root am), the ‘ stre.'im-ton n a term applicable to the old ' Koma qaadrata’ 
on the Palatine Hill, befoie the Tiber was kept within its banks Thi'> of 
course is but one among a number of competing etymologies for the name 

“ Other examples aie given by Peile, eh. viii. pp 370-1 , and Corssen 
(‘Kiitische Beitr.ige,’ pp 2,57-6.), 142) 

“ See below, ch viii 

* On double consonants in Latin, see above. 
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tLp a ' lit frcin tL-p finV S^ILiIIp cave till' sjllable a 
1 itfi ymnincidtirn anJ umpp i l.dljlc! t > t Ii lUrti^ tomip- 
: j tL' liiLrPiit 'A ELni larMiij _ii ditf^ielii lan- 

tnta ilip iudllUti t a t'-L’’ f., final ' lallp Thu-, 

j L-tUi. '»LiJi 111 TPT arri-i.*- tlip fij-1 J 1- lii-ie 16 mure 
cr i.ic 1 11 - 1 EuJ L- iidutdl E iimls th-D in '-aDEtrit or 

‘jie i m'" uir Ti" airbill) s-pi* tli.i it-i finaJ ti Tel 

j. u-- a’- jH-. Lall<- tJ t imp't'fij 'irLi-r Ij tlie 

sL r-Ji-j ■f =1 _l 1' n^coly 1 nj. fr lij 1 tul 1 •* The 

i-T *■ L : tL”' iLj. 1. t^ad l.'> 1 1 Ti-iik n r J]£i alt 

- _Lfi- ■_ ^ ■ ' ' 11. iti-l eTildlli' TJl-' Ml’h ILp I;1i 

.j-i - iLlL'n..aI himajceE hi uLiuL (.•''"tuit bnjl t jn are 
■>1 i-jT'J ’ T_e LrrC'-lr ear t r i-njinjlr uL *el 

1 E- n-f J ' jiifi ir “j.! a Ti 1(1 Int j, i cii le-- fi' jiit-ii*ly 
tL- •-I -jii a* '■’iig vIk anJ c* ^ i ■ r >;/■ r-^ tuTse 

r Lie fr Jia Mlif-a la- .tier .a-, hjli ajjea’s rumub- 
r _ji jT 'i-p-al r: a iT ’ d it is ti-tijIIt i(.;elT i — j ^^>s= 
‘■t-'L. a- ' — •- m - --ri, !ril,..= -ru- 0 "-t. rffas. 

L.'_ - r * -.ai - ijiT-ijIr-s m -ai tji- s*-ri. i Tni.h is 

- 1 - m .L'p- — pTf-ri In Ld'm - i' i- 1.1 a-nii" 

*i - aiu. - an. i i "rj if, rt ih j. jaru j3*' f 

- . j I'l t 1 111 TX.-- X. mnidtiTe ang a ij: t* ji ■“ r anJ 

■i Ir'i-E* tir^iTL-ii- _ tlie twt laii.,r3a_;.., v iJ 

'■ X. l-rumj* ' j- a griud dja'tr.'L n f ili- Ji'- ti n 

r ” i 1 aetelj 'rxlel. .-s cf jh Drtl. i LuJcTc It tie rfi n*-u 

.r- ■'' injii.iii- bajiij.es TL- 1 dautT .1 tm.il 

- L L-I in bl-r-i. 1-..I' aj. tj t mi": U f tLr final -^dabJf' 

- - ni-n SLcent-l. p gi ~Aj=ri3fjTs, lii T.a tir. a- Lar been 

■- m tie tt-ndcn t is ; r the final t<i sini 1 a nnif imi 

' — d I’t ' hut ili-Tc is LjnaJerahle tarietj nf 1 imNLnantiil 
' — uajti n ■ i j, f iZ Idog dl f.TBDil, lurs'il-^ many 

_ uljI hf Imj "ille 1 1 lireik (’i»liib aTnii' tlr a nmula- 
' - T X? D E 1 -, at 'L- end -(f a w rd), e ’ in I'niuf. In t\ 
■Cji ^r~ r, T'f, jfliU. Alniosi am LLiiihiiuii n, 

.net, iLati wlliil be piviiuiuiDed tms alloTeiil, ffisil tine eXLiep- 
ti n of diinble oonsunaiils OAfl-if. liut nomijaAtiTe >oe^ 
yVr rr twj exploGiTe nniteE, e.g. lati^is. /®c/ irW-w, nor. As 
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far then as the language of the classical Roman wi iters is con- 
ceined, theic is less detei loration of final consonantal sounds I'US!) 
tlian in Gieek: but there is good reason foi supposing that in 
the pionuuciation of oidiiiaiy life, in the spoken language of 
which the plays of Plautus and Teicnce nie the chief wiitten 
representati\es, ‘neglect of final sounds'’ was moie the lulo 
than the exception; so much so, that upon old insciiptioiis they 
are often actually omitted. This is most often the case with 
the most common final letters s, m, t. Tiie case of final s has 
already been noticed (p. 67) under the changes of spiiants. 

Final m, as is evident fiom its regulai disicgaid in Latin rmil mm 
poetry, must bave been wealJy pionouneed, and this is con- 
firmed by the statements of grammarians, and the evidence 
of eaily inscriptions, on which we find such foims as oino 
{unum), mro {vnum), etc (cp Appendix I. Inscr 1 2), and dono 
deJU=: donum dedit The omission is however lare in legal in- 

scriptions, wheie greater accuracy was desirable, and in otheis 
after 130 b c., when liteiatuie began to insist on precision of 
grammar and form , but is found in the vulgar wall insciip- 
tions at Pompeu, and towaids the end of the third centuiy a d 
becomes fiequent again. The Italian forms wieco, diec% {metum, 
decern) and the like, show how completely it must have become 
Ignored in pronunciation in the later Empiie and the histoiy 
above sketched of its appearance on insciiptions shows how the 
natural tendency of pronunciation towai ds phonetic decay was 
checked foi a while during the predominance of a classical litc- 
lary dialect, onlj to asseit itself moie completely in the end. 

(3) Consonantal Change — Assimilation. Consonant 

Sounds which require very different positions of the vocal Assiiiiiiu.- 
organs, or w hich are respectively tenues and mediae (sec above, 
ch ill p. 32) are obviously difficult to pronounce close 
together, and when two such incompatible sounds would 
otherwise come together, the pimciple of euphony operates to 
produce such a change in one_ or the other of the two sounds 
as will moke them easy to pronounce in close contact These 

* See Wagner, Introd. to Avdal , pp xxix-xsxv, and my Introductiun, 

IV to Teience, Andna, 
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diaiisps are inclufled under the general heart of ‘ AEsimilation/ 
hv ■which IS implied the change of one of two neighbouring 
pound? to a sound eitlier the ftame as or sufficiently like the 
other to he compatible’ with it, and theiefore ea‘-y of pro- 
mmciation in close contact It may indeed happen that the 
recurrence of the ^ama sound twice is unpleasant to the ear, 
in -which rase mjihony requires ‘Dissimilation’ or change to 
a sound rtiffiueiit fioin, but compatible with, the sound whose 
repetition oflenrts but as there are natunillj hut few cases in 
which f-uch r<-p(‘titioa of the same Boiizid is unpleasant, Dis- 
similstion pdays hut a limited part m phouetie change 

AbsimiLtioii is either {«) of the fiist sound to the latter 
( regr-’nsi le O'aimihhou), or (b) of the second sound to the first 
( jjrngrei’.fXii assiniilation) _ or the two sounds piass into (c) a third 
(doubled^ sound, or (d)into a single letter It is also (i) com- 
plete, where the assimilated letter becomes the same as the other , 
{2) partial or iiicompleto, where it pa<^ses into a fitndar ®ound 
Eegrepsive absuniLition preponderates in Iiido-Euiopean lan- 
guages piogressive assimilation in Ural-Altaic (Tuiaman) 
languages This difference is ascribed by some (e g Sieveis, 
‘ Lautpihysiologie,’ p 1 3“) to the difference of accentuation in the 
two fii Indies , Indo-Euiopean in its earliest stage mostly accenting 
the final syllable, Ural-Altaic the first syllable of a woid 
(i) Complete Assimilation' — 

(a) Of the first to the second sound — In Greek er to » 01 fi, 
e g (wviu= Fea-wiit (ves-tis), ififii (Aeol )=€V-/u’, npgFf (Doi and 
Aeol )=a-(7/i€r=5iifIi • labials to nasals, o)Liia=SiT-iia ypafiija= 
ypa<p-pa, Wru/xfint=T{Tv(/i-fiai . nasals to liquids (especially o’ui' 

and fv in composition) avXXafijSdvu, o-uppem, etc So TTOo-tr/ 

(Epic)=woS-i7-i' In Latin* 8 ummus=svp-mus, Jlamma=Jlag- 
ma (flagrare), pvella-=2mer(v,)la, esse=ed-se {edo) and so with 
prepositions m composition : ad in apjiello, aggero, etc , oi in 
occM/J'o, ojieio, etc sub in mmmoveo, etc, ec-(eK) in effero, etc, 
dis in (hffugio, etc , com m corruo, etc 

(b) Of the secpiid to the first sound — In Greek (chieflv m 
Aeolic forms) Krimno = Krevya, eortXXa = euTeX-tra, fittpiia = 

Other examples are giren by Koby, ‘ Latin Grammar,’ § J4 
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ivffj.a'a In Attic trr 7 rot=l 7 rFot, cp,iKKos=tieFos (Sanskrit at^as). 
In Latin issiinus=is-tmnus * so celemmus, facilltnius=celer- 
tvmus, facil-tumus ferrem, velletn— fer-sem, id-sem 

(e) The two sounds pass into a (double lettei) third sound 
In Greek the sound o-cr (or tt) ® seenis in many cases to have 
arisen from the combination of the y sound with dental and 
guttural mutes (i. e from ry, 6y, icy, yy, xv) Thus with 
dentals ive have KpecT(rav=KptT-ya>v (*pdr-0f), \iaaopai = \iT-yopxii 
Kopva-cra)=Kopii6-ya> In these and similar cases the y pro- 
bably, through influence of the preceding dental, passed into 
the dental sibilant <r (a in ‘ sits ’), which then was either 
assimilated by, or assimilated, the preceding dental e g 
XiT-yo-pai became 'KiT-ao-pai, which, by regressive assimilation, 
(a) became Xia-cropat, or by jirogressive (6) XirTopai "With gut- 
turals, the y sound changed the guttural to a dental (Dentalism, 
see above, p 50), wliicli then pioduced the result just described 
Thus ^(reraii>, e\dcrtra)V=^K-y(i)V, eXaX'Uov (op i}K-iaToc, Anx-ioros), 
(lvaa(ra=dvaKya, ocrcrassdKya, vox, vicTcrcacs^rnKym (root ire/c, cog;), 
and so with many verbs whoso present tense ends in -xcro, but 
the stem in a guttuial — e g npaa-cra, (vpay-), <j>pdiTa'ci> {cf>pa<-, Latlll 
farc-l 6 ),nrv(rcriii>(wnix-fi), oKXaira'Ci) (oXXay-^), KT)pvcrtrci>[Kfip-VK-os'),Tdir- 
aai (ray-ds), Xeucrcra) (X«uK-dr), irTr/trcrai (cm-wc-ov), rapdo’crcu (rapax-rf) 
In Latin the t of the suffixes -tws (participial) and -for with 
the final letter of the root (especially if a dental) passes into ss, 
e g. fissits=:fid-tus, cassus {Gic')=cad-tus, divissum (Cic)= 
dvoid-twm, fossor=:fod-tm' As to the exact piocess of the 
change, theie aie two diffeient views — (i) Coissen, Schleicher, 
Curtius, and other leading philologists, assume that it is the 
result of progressive assimilation, the dental of the root being 
first weakened to s (because the Koman ear did not tolerate 
two dental mutes coming together), and the following t as- 
similated to this e, the change of f to s in cases like mer-sum, 
lap-sum, etc., where there is no dental at the end of the stem, 

^ On this and a rival explanation see below, ch vi 
* On the origin of ae (tt) see Peile, ch vm pp 3S7-390 A fuller, but 
(the book being out of prim) lees accessible discussion of the point is given 
by Curtius, ‘Teinpora uiid Modi,' pp gg-iio (on the formation of verba in 
-aata, -ttoi). 
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being due to fake analogy. (2) The other yievr (expounded 
by jSIr Roby m the Piefaee to hi? Latin Grammar, pp Ivii-lxi) 
H that U, dt became firat U, di, and then as or s, this second 
change being due to the fact that is, ds n'cre in Latin 
‘unstable’ combinations likely to be soon changed, nlieicaB st 
(the assumed result of the fiist stage in the process of change of 
U, dl on the other new) is a perfectly ‘ stable ’ sound, easy 
to pronounce and very common in Latin, for any further change 
of ■which there would he no phonetic reason If, for example, 
iond-tum had (as on the other \iew) become tons-tum, this latter 
need have undeigone no farther change (except peihaps to tos- 
turn, which in fact did result fiom tois-tum, the supine of torreo, 
stem tors-)' Other aiguments uiged against the first view, 
are {a) that it docs not account (except on the arbitrary sup- 
position of ‘false analogy’) for the supine in -sum from stems 
ending in Ig, rg, U, rr, — cursuni (curr-o), mvl-sum—mulg-tum, 
etc , and from a few other veibs (labor, jubeo, 2»‘cmo, maneo, 
haereo, etc ) whose perfect active is found with -si (&) that tlie 
progressive assimilation which it supposes, though possible, is 
very rare in Latin , (c) that stems originally ending in s do not 
follow the presciibcd change from st to ss eg ges-lum does 
not become gessum. 

(d) Two sounds coalesce into one letter m Greek, when 
dental and guttural mediae (8, y) are followed by y e. g. efo/iai 
=ih-yo-fiai (root sed- as in Latin), ofa (root 08-), a-)(l^a=irxib-ya 
(cp. Latin smd- in scindo), Zeur=n7/fuj-, Sanskrit Dyaus f is 
thus, a compound letter =6y and then 8r, r being the weak 
sibilant (2), and hence in prosody lengthens a preceding short 
vowel As with (cy (see above, p 75) so yy became By, and 
this f thus i7a\7rif<a=(raX7riy-yiB, frij)a^<a = ir<f>ay-ya (stem as in 
2 aoi E(7i^uy-jj>/), TTffdr IB neS-ios, pifa is FpiBya, <j)pdCa) is tppaS-ya 
(^i-^paB-uv) In the Boeotian dialect y wms assimdated to B, 
producing 83 — e g <ppaB-Ba, ooKTriBBa — or 8 initial, &tvs, Zevs. 

(2) Incomplete Assimilation — 

(a) Where the two sounds only approximate to each other, 
the change not being so fully carried out This includes 
* Mr Peile (Introduction, p. 39C) prefers this view to Corsscn’s. 
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(a) all those ‘ e'U 2 )honic ’ changes by which the final lettei 
of a root or stem is made to correspond with the first 
letter of a termination either as tenuis, media, or aspiiate — 
it being easier to sound two tenues, two mediae, oi two as- 
pirates together. Thus in Greek before dental tenues, mediae, 
or aspirates (r, S, 6) only tenues, mediae, or aspirates re- 
spectively of other organa can stand; and the only allowable 
combinations are kt, nr, yS, /3S, ^6 Consequently we have 

from TrXcKoi, not irXcKdi}vat from XeyO), XcKTOf not 

Xty-TOf, Xe^d^i/ai not ’KeyBijvai from Sc^ofuiL, ScKrdf not 8e;fTOs • 
from y/>d0u, yparr-Tas not ypa<j3Tos, ypdfiirjv not ypa^htjv. So in 
Latin fiom ago we have actus not ag-tus: from traho, traetus 
not tvah-tus from lego, lectus not leg-tus. In most of these 
cases, actual pronunciation of the woids will make the phonetic 
reason tor the change clear. 

Before the tenuis a, y and ^ become *, and ^ and (j) become 
«■ K(T IS then written and n<r, Thus from uya, ay-oa 
becomes okckb cp recai (rem)=reg~si from i ego : Sexopai, 

dcK-a-opai {ii^opai), cp tToxf^trah-si from traho and so too 
with the futures of rpt^a and ypa^xa, or perfect of senho 

( 6 ) Nasals often influence the preceding sound Thus in 
Greek before p a guttural tends to become y, a dental to become 
<r (the dental spirant). So we find hvuypos not StaK-por (StaK-a), 
^i^pcypai not /3t|3peXM°‘ ), uj-pfv (Attic) for tS-pev ( \/ FiS of 


oi8a), ^vva-^pai not ifv\iT-pai (di/vTcs), Trraenrfiai not Tritrfi6-pai (Ttfld-a) 
A labial before p becomes p by complete assimilation (see above, 
p 74 ) In Latin scym-'nus=sop-nus, Samiiium-=iSah{^)mum. 
Nasals again are affected by a following consonant . thus in 
Greek v before gutturals becomes the guttural nasal y {avysaXiat 
for (Tvi'-icaXeA)) ; and the labial nasal p before labials {^prreipos, 
cpylrv^oi) , before liquids, as we have seen, it is completely 
assimilated (p. 74 ). So in Latin n before a labial mute or 
nasal became m {tmpello, imbuo, immotm), though this ten- 
dency of pronuuciatiou did not at once afiect the oithograpliy 
of classical Latin 


' On this point see Munio's ‘Lucretius,’ Introd. to Notes, I (vul u 
p 26, ist ed ) 
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( (c) The change of t to cr before i in all Greek dialects hut 

Done [c g 111 3 singular -ti, (prja-l, Done ^arl, cp eo-rt, in 
ahstiact substantives m -in-s=Ti-s, c^uiris, Homer and tiage- 
dians (jiaris , u’lien suffix ya, 10 follows t, e g 7r\ou(r-ios fiom 
7rXo0r-ojj eviavffLOSf y€pov(rta = yepovT“ia j and in foiins like etKotr/, 
Doric FUari, Sanskrit vmijati, Latin viginti, and 3 plural 
<ptpoviri=il>fpov<Ti=<f>epovTi (Doric)] is perhaps a case of ussiniila- 
tion, occuiring fiist in cases where i with a voivel following 
repiesented the semi-vowcl y sound (e. g TrXouo-tor^jrXoiT-i/o-r) 
and exeioised an assibilating influence upon t, and then 
extended to all ca'-es of t followed by t, m a pieference foi 
the softei sound o- A pimilai change of 6 to o- hefoie i in 
the Laconian and Boeotian dialects is evidenced by Aristo- 
phanes (Lyaistiata 86 ml t<o a-ta, cp also Acli 906) Similaily 
in late Latin, and in the modem languages deiived fiom it, ^ 
following I, a, d, g assibilated the pi ecedmg consonant, so that 
by the seventh century a. d -too, -cio were both pronounced -alio 
(whence our pronunciation of woids like nation, musician) 
The Italians, again, piouounce a like English ch, yi as j, and 
have jl/arco fioni Jfathvs, imlaczo fiom i>alatmm, mezzo from 
medius, while the French have assibilated 0 before other 
vowels also, e g cJiamhre fiom camera This assibilation of 
Cl, ti is sometimes assumed to have taken place in classical 
times, from the confusion between -cio and -too found in the 
US spelling of such words as condicio, this confusion being 
fuither applied as an aigument for the soft pronunciation of 
Latin e before sh But this variety of spelling in MSS is 
due paitly to doubts as to etymology, partly to the assibilation 
of Cl, to in popular pronunciation at the time when the extant 
MSS. weie written Inscriptions (by far the most trustworthy 
guide in orthography) show no such variety of spelling till 
comparatively late times, the change of ei and interchange of 
Cl and to not appealing much before the seventh century A n, 
and then chiefly in Gallic insciiptions. The change of to (to si) 
was caiher and more gencial in the vulgar Latin and other 

* Eoby, ' Latin Grammar,’ Preface, pp. zlviii-l. Words worth, ‘Frag- 
ments,’ Introd 111 §§ 2j-a6 
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Italian dialects , but (according to Corssen, wbo has gone most COTsonant 
elaboiately into tbe evidence') it was not establi'-bed iii the Aasimila- 
speecli of educated Homans till the fourth century A D., though * 

tiaceable much eaiher iii isolated foims, c g Aclierunstus for 
Acheiuutios, Hortensius (in old Latin Hortentius), and many 
names of towns in -usio, -esio, op with others in -entio, -untio; 
compel e also viciens from mcesiens = vicemtens for nceniiens 
Tbeie is no variety, m the most trustworthy inscriptions of 
eailier periods, in the spelling of such words as dicto, condicto, 
aolacium, 2}atricius, trihuntciua, conito, nuntivs, indutiae, otium, 
negotiwn, setius 

(4) Dissimilation 

Dissimilation, or the euphonic change of one of two similar Consonant 
sounds whose concurrence displeases the ear, is, as has been Sii.&uniia- 
said, of comparatively rare occunence. One legulai case lu 
both Greek and Latin is the change of a dental mute befoie 
another dental mute at the beginning of a suffix, tt, 6t, and 
6t becoming ot, t6, 66, 66 beoomiug trd Thus dvv(rT6i= tinr-rds 
(dniToi) , urraip — FidTaip , iruTTot, nturSqvai—mdrds, nfid-Btjvai in 
Latin claiisCrwn — claud-tium, eguester = eguit-ter, est'=eil-ti 
{edo) In Greek, again, one of two uspiiate sounds close 
together is often dissimilatcd . c. g. Bi-Brifu becomes rl-d^pi, 
e-Bv-Bijv becomes tVnflijv, and -61 of imperative ickvBi becomes « 
from the piecedmg aspiiatc in o-aBrjTi In the redupli- 

cated syllable of veibs beginning with two consonants, the 
consonant sound is lost (c g cxrora for Ke-nrova, eyvaxa for 
yeyvaKa) probably fiom the tendency to Dissimilation Lastly, 
in Latin the teimination -ahs is changed to -ans when an 
I precedes: e g mortcdis, laterali,s, but pudlans, populaiis, 
volgans ; and Panha a vaiiety of Pahiia (Pales) 

Besides the changes which icsolt in the substitution of a chan^^due 
weaker for a stronger sound, there are others which seem to utterance, 
be due to indistinctness of utteiance, in the pronunciation of 
words without sufficient clearness and sharpness to give each 
letter its proper sound. ‘In this case,' says Mr Pcile, ‘no 
other recognised letter is at first heard; but an indefinite 
^ 'Ueber Ausapracke,’ etc, 1. pp 46-67 
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ftmount of jndifctinct tound Is produced after the letter thus 
Blurred , which m time, if this relaxed pronunciation become 
common, often takes the form of the nearest sound in the 
exifltinff alpliahet Thus two letters grow out of one , and 
cl woid 1^, often actujllj mci eased’ As examples of this 
introduction of additional sound thiough indistinct pronuncia- 
tion, we have (following Peile’s enuraeiation), (i) ‘Lahialism,’ 
the change fiom L to ji, (z) 'Dentalism,' the change fiom Liot 
[for both these phenomena sec above, pp 50, 51] (3) The in- 

sertion of a paiasitic d before y or rly, we have alieady seen 
(p ^6), becomes f by partial assimilation of y to the weak 
dental spirant z aud w'hen we find in Greek fuy- 6v, but ill 
all the cognate languages y of root yuy or its legular substitute, 
the conclusion, seems wairanted that somehow 01 other a d 
Sfjund not radical, became heard before the y, and that thus 
this combination dy was avoided by passing to (, as in the cases 
ahead} noticed. Curtius (‘ Giieohische Et} mologie,’ p 351 sq 
second edition) gives examples of vaiious forms aiising, as he 
think®, from the combination of y with a parasitic d arising 
from indistinct articulation eg (a) f in (vyoV, in fij/ji'a (root 
yam), in fm/idj aud fufii} (Sanskrit yiisha, Latin lus), in none of 
which IS 8 ladical The double verb foims -afio, -aa> aie also ex- 
plained by CuitiuB on the same principle -na being a valuation 
fiom aijot with the loss of y, it is assumed that before y fell out 
it may have given ri'e to a parasitic 8 — a veiy ingenious and 
not impossible expl.ination. (6) 81, in the adjectival teimiuation 
-Sio-r, which Cuitius regards as aiisiiig fiom the common -to- 
or -yo- , this termination -6to- being always pieccded by a 
vowel, after wliicli the sounds to would be difficult to pronounce 
clearly (Others, however, consider that -810- is weakened fiom 
origiDdl -ryo- • and the etymology is at best veiy doubtful ) 
The same applies to a few terminations in -8ra;, e g aSe\(l>i-Scos, 
wheic 8 is not radical, but an original ryo might also be 
assumed, (c) dy loses the original y, so that paiasitic d only 
lemaiiis, e g in the Eoeotian &vy6v for ^vy6v, Lepa&&a for 
Upa&ya (iepd^ia), or Upaya (Upda) dvydv is strong evidence for 
the theory of the rise of f in (vydv but we can haidly feel 
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enough certainty either as to original form or meaning to 
pronounce a verdict upon other cases to which Curtius applies 
his theoiy — e g the particles 8q, 8^» and suffixes -6e and -fe as 
modifications of (S)ge from the pronominal root ga ; or adveihs 
in -&OV, -Sr/v, -8a, patronymics in -8a, and nominal stems in -a8- or 
-i8-, as aiising from the adjectival suffix 1/0(10) with a parasitic 6 
The raiity however of d and great fi’equency of y as an 
element 111 stem-formations of Indo-Europein languages make 
it difficult to find any other way of harmonisin^these Gricek 
forms with those of kindred languages and it is faiily urged bj 
Curtius and liis supporters that a process which every one allows 
in some cases (e g ^vyov and dvyov, cp witli tug-um) is at least 
possible in others’. 

(4) The aspuation of unaspirated letters (in woids where 
none of the cognate languages exhibit an osininte or its sub- 
stitutes) IS found to some extent both in Sanslnit and Greek, 
a parasitic Ji being produced, most commonly by influence of 
an adjoining nasal or liquid or preceding cr, as in 88or, K\eWpov 
(the suffix -Tpo/), re<f)-pa (Latin tep-eo), Xux-ro? (Xvk-, luc-eo), 
e^aiipVTjs (e^airiiojs), (rxif® {scid in «ct(n)d!o), and pel haps <x6i-ia 
(if a strengthened form of sta which in Sanskrit becomes 
sthu) In other cases no cause for the change is apparent 
beyond mere laziness operating irregnlaily, and affecting only 
some woids peimanently, e. g. /SXt^apor, croi/xir, aa^^j (sup- i.f 
sap-10) In Latin the aspirates had enily -disappeaied, but 
irregular aspiiation at the beginning of a woid seems to have 
been known both in Latm and Greek Both peoples left out the 
aspirate where it ought to begin a woid, and in both there was 
a tendency to rejilacc it wheie it had no light to be , just as in 
vulgai English the h is often regularly diopped, and almost 
as regulaily inseitcd before a vowel wheie it is not lequiied. 
Thcie seems to have been a tendency in Gieek to aspiiate an 
initial u, e g vtap, vno, vtrrepos, a tendency 11111011 is intelligible 
if we suppose the sound of v to have been something lilco 
German «, which is difficult to pronounce without a breath 

1 Examples of a similar phenomenon lu other languages are — Italinn 
dtaceie, diacmto, mur/f/ioic (fiom Latm jaceie hyaemthua, major") , Modem 
Greek Sai/et (oldfftoff) ^ Gothic daddju (0 H. G laj&j Sl.t dhavamz). 
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blippiBg out before it. The Aeolic (^etr) is probably 

right . n^elr restiug on a false analogy fiom vfuls, where ' repre- 
sents y In other cases, e g. JarTror, cp with “kkos, e<iuua, etc , 
ear in Attic Greek (other dialects having smooth bieathing) , 
duapreh (Attic), cp With ^/ijSpoTov (Epic) , there seems nothing 
to account for the aspiiatc, which is perhaps due to mere mistake 
In Latm the insertion of 7 t was of later date, nevei being 
found, according to Corssen, upon Itepublican insciiptions 
After p, c, (, r it occurs chiefly in Gieek words, but not before 
loo B c and not geneially befoie 50 d c. About this period 
there appears to have begun a tendency to insert in pronuncia- 
tion, and also in wilting, a superfluous h thus Cicero (Orat 
48, § 160) says that at one time he spoke as the old Homans 
did, puleroa, Cetegos, trtum2)0s, but afterwards conformed to 
the ordinary practice and said Pyrrhus, Phryges (not as Ennius 
wrote, Burrus, Bruges'), but still sepvlcra, coronas, lamimas, 
etc. Catullus wrote a well-known epigram (lxs.\iv ed Elhs) 
ridicuhng the pronunciation of chommoda, hinsidias, etc. ; 
and according to Quintilian (I 0 1 5, 20) some inscriptions 
in his time had cJioronae, ehsnturiones, jpioechones In late 
inscriptions (fourth century A. D. and onwards) the utmost 
irregularity is seen, h being omitted and inserted almost at 
random, e g hoc {ac), hornat, hextricata, haditus, hauctoritas, 
omim, ahitat, inospUa , from whieh we infer great confusion 
and uncertainty in the use of the aspirate in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of those who cut the inscnptions. Finally in modern 
Italian the h is not sounded at all 

In MSS of the best classical authors and in the writings 
of grammarians there is a good deal of uncertainty in the 
spelling of particular words, the errors bemg more often in 
omission of h (from reaction, probably, against the tendency 
no^ced by Cicero and Catullus). The preferable spelling, for 
example, of the following words is harundo, harena, heres, holus, 
Jwrdemn, harusinx, hedera, erus, urmrus, umor . but all these 
are constantly spelt otherwise in the best MSS.^ 

' (5) Auxiliary Vowels (prefixed or inserted). 

I See Munio's 'Lucretios,’ Introd to Notes, I. 
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An auxiliary (inorgfanic) vowel, purely phonetic in its origin, 
IS found most frequently before X, p, p, v, and rarely before 
an explosive sound , never before t, it, A protracted or 
fricative sound has something of a vowel character (see above, 
p. 32) about it, and it is therefore easy for a vowel to slip out 
before such a sound, whereas before a momentary (explosive) 
sound the vowel must be deliberately and consciously sounded 
This additional (‘ prosthetic') vowel is sometimes found at the 
beginnmg, sometimes m the middle, of a word , oftenest as a 
or e, less often as o or t, seldom as v Examples m Greek; 
(a) tmtial , a-ar^p (cp. Latin stdla^ster-via, Vedic Sanskrit 
star, German Stern, our star) : d-cnraipco (an easier form of 
oTTatpio; €-\axvs (Sanskrit lagh.u-s, Latin levia=Iegu-ta) , d-pr, 
i-poi, cp with pje, poi (stem ma ) , d6e\ai, SeXio ; the Homeric 
eFipyeiv, iFeiKoai, iFiptrif, etc. S-vopa (Sanskrit Tig. TTiH.in , Latin 
nomen)', op<(idX.os=a-vd^>aKos (navel) I 6-Boic (stem odovr-, Latin 
dens, Sanskrit donta) In these and similar cases (a limited 
number in all) the vowel seems to be merely phonetic, the result 
of careless articulation. 

(6) Medial. Here the case is not always so clear, because 
the fuller form may sometimes be the older and have lost its 
vowel Thus dpiya quoted by Schleicher (Comp § 4 6), as referable 
to a root arg with e mserted, is os likely to be from a root rag 
(Latin reg-o) with an initial prefix o il\(e)yEti/dy, ij\-v- 0 ov (root 
eXA), dX-E-|<a (aKsif, Ijatin arc-ed), are more probable cases. In 
the conjugation of many verbs we find a secondary stem foi med 
by the phonetic addition of e altematmg with the original stem. 
Sometimes the enlarged stem forms the present, the shorter 
stem the other tenses, as 717^-, tijAe-oj, yeyrj 9 -a , 5o«-, SoK£-a>, Sl- 
Soy-pai : sometimes vice versa, as pax-, pdx-o-pai, d-paxt-a-aprjv, 
oix-, oixo-pai, oixfj-troptu (Curtius' Greek Grammar, §§ 325, 6) 

In Latm there is hut little evidence of a vowel as a phonetic 
prefix , enim (cp ncmC) and e-qmdem (quidem) being almost the 
only instances. 

’ It IB, however, possible that the o- of Svopa may be pa,rt of the primi- 
tive root cp Irish aimu and Old PruBsuui emnes suggesting an earliei 
form an-man. 


G 2 
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Aniiiiarv (6) Iiiseition of Auxiliary Consonants. 

In Gieek between ai>-8-^dt=di»por[stemdi/fp-), 

0 pia= jietniiipia (fipepa) d/x^po^oc=d^poTor (stem ppo-, Latin TOOr-), 
pep0Xa>xu=pepXuKa (stein /loX-) jSpoTor is for p/3poTos=ppoTOS, 
/3 Xitto) for p^'KiTTa= pf\tT-ga) , m both cases the ^ is parasitie 
In Latin ji between mis — liiemps, sutnpsi 
In modem laggua^es French gendre (gener), nonibre {imme- 
rvs) ; English hvmhle (Jmtmhs), Amllende llamal-seat ; 
Hamal being a Noise name), aie examples of similai phonetic 
lisBi^miriio^ h, d 

'll! the foicgoing pages an attempt has been made to refer 
most of the changes of sound that liavc been noticed to one 
unifom pnnciple, nz. the tendency to weak articulation and 
:Natioiiai the dcfciic to secure the easiest pi enunciation But in tiacing 
ofutt'emuce the opciatioii of such tendencies it must be lememhered that 
the difficulty of uttcung a paiticular sound vuiies nith diffcieut 
tribes and nations It varies, as we know, with different 
individuals sometimes from oigaiiie defect, sometimes from 
want of piattico, and such vaueties of pionunci.itioii, unless 
delibeiately collected or successfully fought against, become 
permanent peculiaiities’ Hence (to take examples fioiii Eng- 
lish) we have people who cannot jironounce r, vho ‘lisp’ the 
sound of s as t/t, i\ho pionouncc v as to and vice versa And 
so with nations, certain sounds or classes of sounds arc pre- 
feiied 01 avoided’^, are more or less fieq^uently or seldom 
pronounced and in this way, on the separation of diffoient 
tubes fiom a common stock, the same words take different 
shapes among different tribes, the ambiguous or intermediate 
sounds being differently fixed or differently developed In 
Professor Max hluller's Lectures, Senes II. Lecture iv. pp 
171-183, etc., will be found a number of illustrations (a) of 
the absence or presence of certain sounds in the speech of 
paiticulai nations, (6) of the different shapes which the same 
root exhibits m diffcieut languages , from which a few selections 
aie lieio made. 


^ See Max Muller’s ‘ Lectures,' II Lect iv 
“ Whitney, ‘Life and Growth of Language,' p. 71. 
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(«) The dentals seem to be the easiest sounds , they are the 
most uniTci sally employed and are the first uttered by eluldren. 
But it is said that the deutal media d docs not occui m Chinese 
nor m three Ameiican dialects Again, some of the Polynesian 
(Tuianinn) languages have no guttiuals, and some Noith 
Ameneau dialects no labials* while in the language of the 
Sandwich Islands the guttmals and dentals are indistinguish- 
able. The tenues and mediae aic not distinguished in the 
Polymesian dialects, and aic often confused by the "Wolsb, 
who say Tavit for David, pet for ied. Sanskiit shows many 
weakened foims of consonants, due perhaps m some measure 
to the effects of the cnei rating climate of Indni e g the 
palatal sibilant ^ (9) winch aiises from caieless jironnncia- 
tiou of k mthout bunging the root of the tongue fiimly against 
the back of the palate, or the ‘palatal’ sounds (e j) 

which are weakenings of k and g lespectivcly Sanskiit has 
the aspirated mediae gh, dh, bh, which w*ere difficult sounds 
to most other Indo-European nations (tee obo>e, p 34) Gieek 
retains the atinrated tenues x> <5| ^ ’ Latin has neither The 
comparative pcculiaiitics of Latin and Gieek v\ith respect to 
final sounds have alieady been noticed (p 73) 

(6) The vaiiation of the same root lu different languages, 
may ho illusti.ited by ' Giimm’s Law’ of regulai interchange 
between (i) Sanskiit, Gieek, and Latin taken as one giou2J, 

(2) Gothic and Low German dialects (including Euglith), 

(3) Iligh German and its stock (including modern German) ; 
the one having an asjni cited mute (01 fiicative lepiesciiting the 
asjnrate) vvheie the second has a media and the third a tenuis 
The following formula will expicss this law — 



I. 

IL 

III. 

(i) Sanskiit, Greek, Latin . . 

Aspirate 

Media 

Tenuis 

(3) Gotkic and Low German 

Media 

Tenuis 

Aspirate 

(3) High German, etc.. . . . 

Tenuis 

Aspirate 

Media 


Grimm’b 


The following table gives a simple illustiation of its working , 
initial letters being taken as freest fiom the influence of 




Grimm's 

Law. 
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neighbouring consonants, and dentals as ofifering the most 
regular illustiation Fuller illustrations are given in the table 
below, p 91 ' — 


I 

[Greek fl . . 

6 vy 6 .T 7 jp 

Ohp 

$vpa 

fifOu 


^ iLatin/ . . . 


fera 

fores 



2. English d 

daughter 

deer 

door 

mead 


3 German t or 

toehter 

thter 

thor 

meth 


11. 






[Greek S ... 

oSois 

Saiiay 

Sio 


V^Qip 

iLatin d . . . 

dent 

domare 

duo 

edere 

unda 

2 English t . . . 

tooth 

tame 

two 

eat 

aatei 

3. German 2 or a* 

sahn 

zahmen 

zwei 

essen 

wasser 

m 






[Greek r . . . 

TV (av) 

rpuf 


TO 


iLatin t ... 

tit 

tret 

ienuii 

IS tud 

f> ater 

2 English th 

thou 

thee 

thin 

that 

hi other 

3 German <i . . 

du 

dm 

dunn 

das 

hrudei 


The principal exceptions to this law of change aie thus 
classed in Feiiar's Comparative Grammar, pp. 34—38 

I. Onomatopoeic and imitative words, and natural sounds' 
e g vXaKTa, English howl, German hmlen, KKayyi) (Latin clango'^, 
English clanh, clcittev, etc , Old Norse Idaka , fidfifirj, amra, (niam- 
ma, 2}(ipille^, English mamma, Geiman Amme, (fiom the 
natuial sounds ma, jm); Sanskrit tata (dear), Gieck Terra, tItOtj, 
etc , English tit, teat. Old High Geiman tutto (breast) 

2 Borrowed words, in which the sound of the original 
language was naturally retained. 

3 Regular exceptions in the consonantal groups sk, st, sp 
Thus in Latin stella, English star, German Stern, the st sound 
is identical , the hard s, in fact, not being easily pronounced 
with any sound but a hard one. 

4. Where sounds have been irregularly changed within the 
same language. Thus the change from Sanskrit dvara to 
1 So a Greek aspirate frequently corresponda to Latin s (see above, 

p 66) 
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English door, German Thor (Old High German tor), would be Onmm's 
exceptional, did not 6vpa, fores show that d of dvara represents 
an original aspirate dh So in Sanskrit budhna (root), 

(English bottom, Old High German bodam), b represents bh 
of Indo-European hhudhna 

The piocess of this ‘ Lautverschiebnng,’ or Dislocation of 
Consonants, between the languages in question, is thus tiaced 
by Professor ITax Muller (Lectures, Senes H. Lecture v) 

I The physiological amalysia of sound shows, at each of the Onginalpro- 
three points of consonantal contact, four possible vaiieties of pro- oimnKes for- 
nunciation — viz a hard sound (tenuis), or a soft sound (media), Gnmm''s™ 
or aspiiation by an audible emission of breath immediately after 
utterance of the hard or soft sound. Thus we have — 

Guttural , k, kh, g, gh 

Dental . , t, th, d, dh 

Labial . . p, ph, b, bh 

2 . The development of, and maintenance of, the distinction 
between these varieties of articulation is characteristic of the 
increasing development of languages, in which new ideas aie 
constantly requiring expression, and the phonetic organs are 
consequently driven to new devices which gradually assume 
a settled and traditional form There was probably a time 
when the Indo-European peoples (as yet un-sepaiated) had 
no aspirates at all and while some dialects never ariived 
at more than one set of aspirates, others ignored them al- 
together or lost them again in couise of time. But it seems 
likely that before the separation of the Indo-European peoples, 
some of them at any rate had elaborated a threefold modifica- 
tion of consonantal contact — tenuis, media, and aspirate — thus 
securing in many cases (e g the root tar, ‘to cioss,' dar, ‘to 
tear,’ dkar, ‘to hold’) distinct utterances for distinct expressions 
The distinction thus gained was kept up in Sanskrit by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated media (t, d, dh) ; and in Greek by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated tenuis (r, 8, 6) But in Latin, where 
the asjiirates had not been realised at all, the distinct utterance 
of the third (or aspirated) variety of consonantal sound would 
naturally be lost Thus (to take a case where only two roots, 
one containing an aspiiated sound, had to be distinguished) in 
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Sanskiit we have da-da-mi, ‘I give,’ and da-dha-mi, ‘I place,’ 
Gieek keejis up the distinction in tl-Bu-fiL and rl-dij-iii, Latin 
IS obliged to give it up, and letnins ouly one of tlie two roots 
m da-re, ‘to give,’ replacing the other by different woids, such 
as facere or j^onere But ciedere, condere, ahdere point back 
to the loot dim, ‘to place,' as having existed oiiginelly m Latin 
as in other cognate languages. The Teutonic tubes again, 
who had no aspiiates, tried nevertheless to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the thieefold varieties of consonantal contact, 
which had come to them as ‘ the phonetic inheritance of their 
Arjan (Indo-European) foiefatheis .’ and it is in their en- 
deavouis to supply the place of the aspiiates in Avoids common 
to them Avith the other Indo-European nations that Piofessor 
Max Muller secs the first step in the progress of ‘Lautvciscliie- 
buug’ Wheie Sanskiit had aspiiated mediae, and Greek 
aspiiated tmues, Gothic (like Celtic and Sclavonic) prefeired 
the coirespondmg mediae. High Geimaii the coircsponding 
tenues Hone of these, however, boiTowed fiom, oi came after, 
another , they aie ‘ national varieties of the same type or idea ’ 

3 . Thus far ‘ Lautveiscluebung’ is the lepresentation of 
aspiiate sounds by nations which did not possess them • but 
the stock of common Indo-European words which began Avith 
mediae {g, b, d) and tenues {k, t, p) led to further changes 
in Gothic and High German utterance. These nations having, 
as we have seen, already used their mediae and tenues respec- 
tively to supply the place of the aspirates, found themselves 
in a difficulty. The Goths, for instance, felt the distinction 
bctivcen the tivo senes of consonantal sounds Avhich Sanskiit 
kept distinct as gh, dh, bh and g, d, b ; but they had alieady em- 
ployed the second to denote the first, and so, in older to keep 
them distinct, fixed this latter senes g, d, b in their oivn national 
utterance as h, t, ji. Then aiosc the same difficulty of main- 
taining distinct the third senes of sounds which Sanskiit and 
Gieek had fixed as h, t,p, and the only remaining expedient 
Avas to adopt the correspondmg ‘hard breaths ’ h, th, and/. 

Similarly the High Geiman tubes, having taken the sounds 
Avhich Greek took as aajnrale tenues, x, 6, </>j to be k, t, p, were 
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driven to adopt the breaths cA, z, f as the second variety , 'while GninmS 
for the thud variety nothing was left hut the mediae, which 
however in the guttural and labial senes have constantly been 
replaced by Gothic h and / 

If wo denote the aspirates by (i), the mediae by (11), the 
tenues by (iii), and the bicaths by (iv), the following table will 
exhibit the process just described — 

Original Aspirate Iledio. Genius 

A T Sanskrit . . (i) gh, dk, bh (u) g, d, b (ml k, t, p 

B jGotbio ( 11 ) g, d, b (ill) k, t, p (iv) li, tli, f 

AT Greek . (i) x. 8. <P ('0 y, B, 0 (m) «, v, ir 

C JBigh German . . (m) k, t, p. (iv) ch, z, f. (ii) (g), d, (b) 

Ji f 

The cliief objection to this theory of the changes of Grimm’s 
Law IB, as Mr Peile points out (in note i to his 5th chapter), 
the want of sufficient motive for the second vaiiatiou The fiist 
obviously arose from the desiie to get nd of the objectionable 
aspirates, which were expressed by the mediae in Gothic, the 
other changes following from a desiie for clearness. But it is 
not BO easy to see why, when the aspirates weio gone, and only 
the breaths A, th, f left, the High German speech should have 
made any fuither change Nor is it easy upon any theory 
to account for the fiist variation in the Gothic and Low 
German dialects, fiom the mediae or sonants g, d, b to the 
tenues or suids A, t, jt ; for all analogy of languages shows 
that phonetic change is from haidcr to easier sounds (1. e 
from tenues to mediae) and not vice versa, so that hn, foi 
example, would be at once assumed to be an earlier not a 
later form than genus, yivos. The facts are indisputable; but 
they seem to conti edict one of the most invariable and best 
authenticated laws of speech. Nor has any theory yet been 
devised which is satisfactory at all points We can only say 
generally of the 'changes for which we cannot account that they 
are possibly examples on a large scale of that tendency to main- 
tain the distinctive features of a word against the influence of 
phonetic decay, an example of which is seen in the ‘ compensa- 
tory lengthening’ of a syllable to make up for some loss of 
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EOiuiil , and ti hich may often be discerned in a strugele of the 
intellectual or instmctne dc'-ire to preserve those parts of a 
word that are cliaracteriEtic of its meaning against the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. 

The regular action of Giimm’s Law is sometimes interfered 
■with by other agencies, c g by the accent To this are dae 
such fonns as JIutter, Vaier, beside ; for in Sanskrit 

we bale matar, pitar (cp Greek jrarijp) accented on the last 
syllable, but bhxatar (rppdrap) accented on the fiist Such 
different forms, again, as steben and fimf (‘^even and five) 
are accounted for by finding eaptan, eTrrd, but pd.ncliaTi, jrivre 
Again, the various phonetic tendencies in diffeient languages — 
e g assimilation, the loss of a between vowels m Greek, or its 
change into r m Latin — may mtei-fere viitli the operation of 
Grimm’s Law , or, to speak more correctly, it may account for 
the non-occurrence under certam conditions of those observed 
phonetic facts of ivhich that * Law ’ is the statement and genera- 
lisation 

General Table of Gnmm’s liaw 



* There are few really Savon, and no Gothic (unless forei^l, words 
beginmng ■with p In Sanskrit, too, the consonant b, which ought to cor- 
respond to Gothic p, IB seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its pl.sce being 
occupied by V Hence this particular phase of Grimm's Law is insetted 
without illustration by both Copp and Max Muller, to complete the 
scheme. 











I Nom dual * An irregular form , we should expect knd-. • Nom plural. 
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Examples to illustrate Grimm’s Law (cluefly from Bopp) 
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LAiTGrAGE IS made np of aiticulate Bounds combmed into 
words. Tlicpe sounds, however, convey no meamng in them- 
seh e-s (except m a few eases of mteijectional Bounds) . and it 
IS only when tuorda are formed that we have language propeily 
so called, the medium of communication between men, the 
means of espression of human thought. Thus, although to 
understand the changes and vaneties in the outer form of 
language, it is necessary to investigate the nature of Bounds 
and their production by the physical oigans of voice— the 
‘Phonology’ oi ‘Sound-Loie’ of linguistic study, the ulti- 
mate facts m language regarded as an expression of thought 
or mcanmg are words — or rather, the elements, or seveial 
combinations of sounds expressive of meaning, into which a 
careful analysis shows that all words can be divided — i e 
‘ ^Morjjhology ’ or ‘"Woid-Lore V These elements aie broadly 
diiidcd into ‘radical’ and ‘formative’ — i e. on the one hand, 
that portion of the word which gives its general meaning m 
the simplest and most nidimentary form, on the other, aU 


* Some references to books which treat more fully of these questions 
than H possible here, may be of semce to the student Thus, on Pho- 
nology Schleicher, ‘Compendium,' §§ 1-204, Ferrar, ‘Comparatiie 
Grammar,’ ch i-vi §§ 1-86, Peile, ’Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology ’ Roby, 'Latin Grammar,’ Book I §§ 1-302, Curtius, (The 
Student’s) ‘Greek Grammar,’ §5 1-99, and ‘ Elucidations,’ pp 17-47 On 
Morphology Schleicher, §§ 205-241, Ferrar, ch vii viii §§ 87-127, 
Eobj, Book III 5§ 740-999 In Curtins' ‘ Greek Grammar' and ‘ Eluci- 
dations ’ the formation of Noun and Veib stems is treated as a pajt of 
Eoun and Yeib Inflection 
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those additions which vary or define or restrict this general 
idea, or adapt the woid for its place among, and its relation 
to, other ivoids combined into a sentence for the expression 
of thought The radical element of a woid is teimed the 
root while under the term formative elements are included 
(i) those modifications of the root either by ‘dynamic change’ 
or by the addition of suffixes (themselves originally independent 
roots), by which it becomes a Noun- or Verb-' Stem,' (2) 
the infiections expressive of Case, Number, or G-cnder, Tense, 

Nood, or Person, by which these Noun- or Verb-Stems are 
enabled to express so many various shades of meaning when 
placed in relation to each other as parts of a sentence, 

[It should be noted here, that this division into Noun and Diusion oc 
Verb (‘Nominal’ and ‘Verbal’ Stems or Bases) is exhaustive Xoun mid 
of Indo-European words In all Indo-European languages hauatne 
(and therefore in Greek and Latin) there are ongiiially only 
two kinds of words distinguished as noun (Svofia) and ve>l> 
ipijlia). The faculty of language m man leads him first to 
give names {nomvna, ovofiara) as signs expressive of conceptions, 
and then leads him to form verbs (veiba, pfifiara) to expiess 
that which ‘ is said ’ about or predicated of the conception 
expressed by names All other ‘Parts of Speech’ designated 
by grammatical analysis have been developed out of one 01 
othei of the two mum classes of Nouns and Verbs This is 
sufficiently obvious with Adverbs, which are often merely case- 
forms of existing nouns, substantive or adjective (e g dUi)v, 
instar, torva tuens, irXfiov, TfKeiara), and can generally be traced 
back to archaic, or mutilated, or otherwise altered case-forms 
The same applies to Prepositions, which grammatical analysis 
shows to have been originally advcibs^ scpaiable ahke 
from the cases with which .they are used, and from the words 
with which they are compounded in classical Greek or Latin, 
many prepositions being still used in those languages as adveihs 
(e g ante, cirewm, contra, extra, etc ) So too with Conjunc- 
tions and all ‘Particles,’ though it is not always possible to 

1 See Curtiua’ (The Student’s) ‘Greek Grammar,’ §§ 444-446; ‘Eluoi- 
cUtionB,’ ch xvii pp 200-202 ' 
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trace the original form in words which, being in very constant 
use and not as the most essential words in a sentence, are the 
more liable to corruption and decay in utteiauce. In words 
howevei such as on, quod, quia, quam it is obvious, ^pie is 
some case form of quv; is evidently adverbial, and ut is 
merely its phonetic equivalent, non=ne unum,; and iie, met 
IS evidently a case form , and similarly, numbers of examples 
might be produced, were we concerned now with more elaboiate 
proof of the statement here given ^ ] 

By a 'root' we mean the simplest combination of sounds 
which expresses the general meaning of any word or set of 
kindred words, e g. da is the root of Sanskrit da-da-mi (Sifia/u), 
da-mus, da-tur, etc., Sanskrit da-tar (Sotvp), etc. jug oiju(ji)go 
jug-um (for the nasal sound n in present stem cp \anpdpa, 
t-Xa^-ov). 

The formative elements, suffixes and inflexions, which form 
words from simple roots, are originally independent roots 
Thus in Stdaifii, da-da-mi, mz is a weakened form of ma the 
pronominal element of first person , in vox (yoc-s), Sanskrit vak 
(=va,k-B), s=8a demonstrative pronoun. 

Thus every I. E word is a whole gradually sprung from 
several, or at least two, ' roots.' The first of these is the ‘ root ’ 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, i. e that which conveys 
the meamag in general; the others have degenerated mto 
suffixes for expressing modifications of meaning. 

In the ‘ Isolating ’ or ‘ BadiccU ’ stage of language, the roots 
remain separate and distinct ; i-ma. 

In Agglutinative languages the principal root remains the 
same, but receives an addition in the form of a changeable 
prefix, suffix, or infix . i-ma or i-mi. 

The Infleotionai, or highest type of language, alters the prin- 
cipal root (by reduplication or by raising the vowel) for purposes 
of expression . avmi (Sanskrit enu), eifu ^ 

N B — A simple root without modification or addition of 
suffix cannot form a word. 


' tiee Appendix II. 

- On the three ' stages’ of linguistic growth, see oh. li, pp 4-8. 
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Indo-European roots are generally monosyllabic^ ^ and are 
distinguished as — 

1. Primary , e g.i (go), ad (eat), da (give), yu (join) 

2. Secondary; e g tud (stnke), yug (Jug, yoke, i e join), 
yvdh (fight, 1 e join battle), ^lu (flow), ard (hurt), apac (see). 

These secondary roots are probably in all cases (as evidently 
yug, yudh, cp with yu) modifications of primary roots, by the 
addition of a letter or letters, expressing usually some extension 
or limitation of the idea The additional element may have 
been in some cases ‘dynamic’ (see above, p gi), in others 
‘phonetic’ — i. e. a mere change of sound, afterwards turned to 
account for the expression of meaning, as e g. the phonetic 
variation of the a-sound into a, e, o (p. 36) 

The primary roots are the most important in the history 
of language, hut their predicative power being generally too 
indefinite to answer the purpose of advancing thought, they 
were to a large extent encroached upon and supplanted by 
secondary roots 

Philologists aie not agreed upon the exact definition of a pefimbon c 
'root' Professor Max MuUer (Lectures I. p, zig) states a 
root to be ‘ whatever cannot he reduced to a simpler or more 
original form ’ This, he says afterwards (Lectures, 11 . chap, iii.) 
is objected to as making a root a mere abstraction, and so unfit 
to explain the realities of language , to which he replies that 
in one sense a root ts an abstraction , for it is a cause, which 
we only recognise and arrive at from its effects, viz words 
These effects we hear in language, but not the root itself. 

At the same time Professor Max Muller seems to maintain 
the real force of roots — e g that the root da, in some way 
or other which we cannot yet explain, has some necessary 


1 Some philologiata think that the majority of roots in most languages 
were of more than one syllable in the earliest stage, and in Indo- 
Huropean secondary roots such as yudh, mard, smar, &c would see dissyl- 
labic forms worn down by phonetic decay , yurdh, for example, representing 
yu-dha 

’Eg from root tar (whence riipa, tero, etc ) we get the modified forms 
(tro), <11 (tnticum), trvhirpiu, etc), tori (tor^aeo, d-Tpc«-^s=‘ not turned’), 
tram (Tpe/iw), fiifr (rpi/Soi, ttihula), tray (rpvnayor), Tia is a variety of 
tar tn and tru are secondary, by modification of a to i, u. 
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connection with the idea of ‘giving’ — and regards them as 
‘ phonetic types ’ which we cannot as yet explain, but which 
alone give us definite forma on which to rest our enquiiies into 
language, standing between us and the ‘ chaos of onomatopeia 
and inteijections.' It seems however that, as we cannot linow 
with certainty the ultimate form of these roots, our speculations 
as to the connection between them and the ideas they express 
can be little moie than guess-work b 

Those therefore who disbelieve in the existence of, or at least 
in any chance of finding out, any necessary connection between 
roots and the ideas expiessed by them, prefer to consider roots 
as ‘ raeie abstiactions,’ as ‘ headings ’ of common elements undei 
which to class words belonging to the same family, as ‘ labels ’ 
or ‘ tickets ’ of classification After all, they say, we can only 
find out in many cases the simplest forms in individual 
languages, and if in different languages we find different 
simplest forms or loots to express the same idea, it is haid 
to assume in the case of any one of them any inherent 01 
natural power by winch it is connected especially with that 
idea An example of this view may be seen in Pcile’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Greek and Iiatin Etymology,' wheie the definition 
given by Curtius of a root as ‘ that combination of sounds winch 
remains when a word is stripped of eveiytliing foimative’ is 
accepted 

I am inclined to think this latter view is the safest, and 
the most consistent not only with the piesent state of the 
science of language, hut ivith its future piospects As was 
said above (chap i pp 2, 3) we arrive by analysis of language 
at certain primitive and elementary combinations of sounds, 
which we call ‘roots,’ and which, forming as they do the 
common element in groups of connected or kiudicd words, 

’• ]Mr Peile puts this forcilily anil clearly (‘Introduction,’ p 42) ‘That 
there was some connection (hetneen idea and form) oiigmally I believe, 
but I do not believe that it is ever discoveiable with certainty and that it 
was ever necessary, I deny’ Ami m suppoit of this position he aptly 
quotes M Henan’s dictum (‘ De I’Orispne dn Xiaugage,' p 48), ‘ La liaison du 
sens et du mot n’est yamais n^cessaire, jamais arbitraire, toujours elle est 
moliTi e ’ 

Oh 111 pp 41-^4 (3rd ed) 
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■\vo speak of as conveying such and suck a meaning But we 
must now, and I think always, accept these simiilest foims 
as uUimate facts which Philology will nevei explain to us 
Compaiison of languages and analysis of woids may now 
and then point to some simpler and moie elementaiy fuim 
than has yet been reached hut the piospect of finding out 
the reason of such foims, and why tliey came to have the 
meanings which they have in language, is so remote, if not 
altogether visiomiiy, that it may for all practical purposes be 
disicgaided And theiefoie 1 prefer such a desciiption or 
definition of roots as assumes nothing with regaid to their 
inhcient powci of expiessiiig paiticular meanings, and whether 
uiidei the title of ‘ahsti actions,’ ‘labels,’ oi ‘simplest foims’ 
takes them as facts, but un&cjilfnnable facts They are, as 
Professor Sayce puts it (Intiod ii p 7), ‘the phonetic and 
significant tj’pes discoveied by the analysis of the comparative 
philologist as common to a gioup of allied words. They foim, 
as it were, the ultimate elements of a language, the eailiest 
starting-point to which we can reach ’ And as each family of 
languages has its own stock of loots, these roots exhibit the 
chaiacteiistics of the family to which they belong, sometimes 
they are monosyllabic, sometimes polj syllabic , sometimes they 
must contain a vowel (in Tuianiaii), sometimes no vowel 
(Semitic and peiliaps Chinese) 

On this view, then, a root may be defined as ‘ the simplest 
ascertained combination of sounds, which expi esses the geneial 
meaning of any woid or sot of kindied woids in one 01 more 
Indo-European languages ' ’ 

Boots aie foi the most part ‘yireificatii'e,’ 1 e expressive of 
ideas of action, state, etc , but there is a limited number of 
‘pionomtnal’ or ‘ demonstratite’ loots (expiessive e g of such 
ideas as ‘heie,’ ‘theie,’ ‘this,’ ‘he,’ ‘I,’ etc), which cannot be 

^ The distinction between roots, stems, and words may be slioitly put 
thus — ^The lOot is the original part of the word, giving a ceitam idea, 
the stem is that idea more closely defined to a ceilaiii buaiing of it, the 
inflected foim {01 uoid) is the complete woid as u=ed in speech m connec- 
tion with other words m a sentence Compare ‘Elucidations to Cuitius’ 
Greek Grammar,’ 'franslatoi 's Ficface, p vii 
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traced tack to predicative roots and must be considered inde- 
pendent of tliose ordiiiBnly =0 called TLeae pronominal loots 
enter eonaiderably into tbe ttirmanon of inflections’, a- ivellas 
of tbe pibiioun-i and pjionominal paidicles (1 e, conjunctions and 
Some adveibs and prepo-itiou^) 

(SVe/iw (also called ‘bases’ or ‘themes ) arise from roots by 
modification of tlic root-vowel, or addition of formative suffixes. 
Hoots express 0 poisibility (potentiality^ of action The stems 
formed from them denote for verbs tbe action itsedf, for nouns 
the peisou, state, or thin" concerned in or rc'ulting from that 
action Thus the root d<i="i\mq ^potential); da-da-mi, Si- 
ta-pi. do = ‘I give;’ flo-r^p, da-tor = tbe peison giving, tbe 
giver; oo'-irif estate of girmg, do-iia/ii=thmg gi\en The 
stem of a word is most readily detected by observing what 
remains when the ‘inflection’ (1 e declension 01 conjugation 
ending) IS withdiawn. 

Iiifeeticm are the alterations in or additions to a word, to fit 
it for diSercnt functions as parts of a sentence the common 
part which lemaius the same under these diffeieut uses being 
the stem Thus m Xoyos, domntus • — 

N. Xoyo s 
A Xii/a-v 

T x6yo- (stem oped mteijectioDiilly, and 0 suka to <) 

G X^o-syoi Xvyo-t9f K6yo~i} (Xo-yov) 

D. \6yo-oi, Xiyiy 

The common part Xoyo- is the stem the root is Xty-, seen in 
Xfy-oi. 


' A list of Indo-European pronominal roots is given m Leo Meyer's 
' Verglfcitliende Orammatik,’ I. pp S34-3?5, op Ferrar, ‘Comp Gram' 
I (j^ The following are among the more important of these roots and 
their derivatiies a, whence probably the augment (in Sanskrit a), and 
poiiibly iyui, a-Ofit-s etc , t, in i-d t-pie, i-ta, etc , 7a'a (who), 

Skt ka-a, Gk n's, Lat qoHj rrSs, Ion xSe, sa-l (a locative), iccv, ia 
idcmonstrative), whence Gk tov, t^v, ti5, oSros, etc , Lat is te, ip»e, (for 
t/i-ie), turn, taiA, item, etc , da~, whence m-6a-ir6s, 5 Be, quaiulo, qui-dam, 
vade, etc , sa (demonstrative), Gk o, ^ , na, an, ana, whence Gk rii, 
viv, VTi, I'Si', dy, (V, asi, Lat not, ns, mint, m, etc pa, in d-iro, vapa, 
TTfpl, ah, pto, per, etc , Uin, in Skt inflections, -bhyas, -bhyam, and 
-bhis, Gk -qu, and Lat -Ins, -Jits of dat abl plur , ino, tva, and s»a 
of 1 st and and pers and reflexive pronoun 
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Formation of WorAs. 

N domino-s, dommus 

A domino-m, dominum 

V. domino-, dominS (as, above). 

G domino-i, domiDi 

D dommo i, domino (or lUo-i, illi). 

Abl. domino-o, domino 

The common part domino- is the stem the root is dom-, 
seen in dom-a-re, hlji-tiv, etc. • -mo- is a suffix added to the root 
to form a nominal base or stem. 

FNote that the stem is distinct fiom the inflected word, and Distinction 

*- ^ of Stein 

must not oe confounded even mth the Nominative Case, e.g Word 
auxppov- (seen in oblique cases tratfipov-os, k.t X ) is the stem of 
aa><f)patii, vpaypar- of npaypa ; and Latin words like ccmsvd, 
muher have dropped the final -s indicating the Nominative 
Case ] 

So vox=voe-s The root is vdc- (seen in vue-o) the stem Analysis of 

' ' "Words 

voc- by modification of the loot-vowel. 

ctid-Ti-s (speech, repoit), root <^a- , nominal sufiBx -n-, inflec- 
tion -s The same root <pa is lengthened to foim a verbal stem 
ipri-pi ■ the nominal stem is tjian-. 

So in the formation of Verbs, — 

dpi {tbo) root I (in i-pai) ; stem d, by modification of root . 
inflection -pi. 

dpi (sum)=:(<rpl, Sanskrit asmi. Boot and stem (m this case 
identical) tir. Inflection -pi 

op-vv-pi, root op-, veibal suffix -w- to form the present 
stem. 

<f>eiy-<o=<pdry-o-pi Boot ipvy- (in e-(pvy-ov, 2 aor ) modified 
to form the present stem , uiflection -pi , ' thematic vowel,’ in- 
creasing the stem befoie inflection, -o- (appearing also as o in 
<})eiy-o-pev, e in (j)fvy-c-Tf, and o, i, u in Latin, e g fer-o = ijiip-a, 
fer-t-mus, fer-u-nty 

[Note that m the Conjugation of verbs we must distinguish 
difleient Verbal-stems called geneially ‘Tense-Stems,’ each 
the common element of a numbei of forms of the same 

^ In the first edition of this work the earlier view of Curtins that this 
0 ) (o, e, 1 , u) IS a 'connecting vowel’ was adopted, but has now been 
abandoned for reasons given below (ch, vui) 

H 2 
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veib Tims m the scheme of Tvirro) v'e have the ‘puie veihal 
stem’ -TVTT- (seen in 2 aor i-Tvir-Tjv) , the ‘present stem’ tvtst- 
common to all foims of pieseut and imperfect tense, the 
‘perfect stem’ rerv^- , the ‘weak aoiist stem’ -rvij/a-, and 
the ‘stiong aoii^t stem' -tujt- identical with tlic ‘puie veihal 
stem’ The fullei consideiation of these will fall under the 
head of Yeib-Inflcctioii (chap vni), and they aie enumeiated 
now by way only of ilhisti ation ] 

Word for. There aie four mam piocesses of woicl-formatiou fiom loots, 
matiou 

VIZ — 

(1) Reduphcatim — m imitative names and perfect stems, 
etc 

(2) InUeaal Change by ‘rairfng’ or ‘intensifying’ the loot- 
vowel 

(3) AJdilion, of Suffixes 

(4) Gompo^ition, 1 e the foi matron of two or more words 
into one 

Of these piocesscs (i) and (2) have been consnleied and illus- 
trated under the head of ‘Djnamie Change’ (chap iv pp 51-55) 
(4) is geneially treated of in the giammar of each language 
AYe are now, theiefoie, concerned mainly with (3) Addition of 
Suffixes 

This terra ‘suffix’ is applied by writers on philology to 
diffeieiit elements in word-formation, -which must be carefully 
distmginshed Thus we speak of 

1 ‘Suffixes’ of Inflection., 1 e. the ‘Inflections’ propel ly so 
called , the case-ciidings of nouns and person-endiiigs of verbs 
These will be considered at length in chaps vi— viii 

2 ‘ Formative Suffixes,’ by the addition of which to ‘ roots ’ 
are formed ‘bases’ or ‘stems.’ And as bases or stems are either 
verbal or nominal (above, p. 93), so the formative suffixes may 
be divided into ‘ verbal ' and ‘ nominal suffixes ’ 

a The verbal suffixes are chiefly -ya and aya from which 
are formed the veib-stems of all the contracted (and many 
other) verbs in Greek, and of the first, second, and fourth 
‘ conjugations ’ in Latin [see below in the Appendix to this 
chapter] 
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b The nominal suffixes aie more numeiou? a of the 
moie impoitant is given on pp 102, 103. Not unfiequently a 
nominal stem is u'^ed to form a veib as well as a noun , e g (pv- 
Xiicro-Gi is formed fiom tpokax-, the nominal stem of ((piiXcuc-s), 

acu-o from acu-, the nominal stem of a ‘u-s (a needle) Such 
veibs aie ealled noriMial (sometimes denotninaliLe) reibs 

3 iS'tem Suffixes, a cla^-s of veibal suffixes peihaps oiiginally 
foiniative like ya and aya , but unlike these, found only in the 
present and kindred tenses Such aie na, nu (jiap-ua-iiai, 
SJ}ei-nO, beiK-ini-fii, etc), sJiU (veibs 111 -<rKa>, -sea), ta (p\aTr-T-a>, 
TiK-T-m, necto, etc) , and aceoiding to Sehleichei the ‘thematic’ 
vowel a (bhar a-mi, etc) Most common however as 

a stem-suffix is ya, appealing as t in i 8 -l-a>, ba-l-to, etc , as e 
in fioKem, yapea, aud ceitam othei veibs 111 em which aie distin- 
guished from the legulai foimatioii intli aya by having tins 
suffix confined to the picscnt stem, and passing by assimilation 
(p 104) into XX 0 aWa) = ^aXyco), aa- 01 tt (jPv}i 6 crcrm = (j>vKaK-ya, 
etc , see p 75), or f (fXirifci)=eX7rt8-yj5) , and in the veibs in lo 
of the thud conjugation in Latin (cap-i-o, fuy-i-o, etc), and 
(possibly) aftei assimilation in eui 1 o, etc 

Of the origin of all these suffixes nothing more is known than 
that the verbal suffixes were probably for the most pait; oidinary 
or ‘piedicative’ roots, the nominal suffixes for the most pait 
‘piononiinal ’ or ‘ deiiionstiative’ loots. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

A List of Nominal Suffisns^ 

Nominal Suffixes aie either oi Secondary Primary 

Suffixes are those by 'which Nouns are foimed fiom Hoots or 
Veihal stems. Secondary Suffixes (also called Denormnative) are 
tho'-e by which Nouns are formed from Nominal stems 

I. ya (Greek mo, Latin -to): Sy-io-r, ;iotpa=/i6pi/a, StTaa= 
oKya, eximu's, coniuyium, (root wg of ttigvm), ingemum As 
sign of feminine , ^fpovtra=<f>epovT-ya, pe\aiva= p.^avya 

2 -va (lo), ton=Fo, fov. alav=alFa)v, aeium, • aivum (loot 
ar of arari), vacuus {vac m vac-are) 

Fevr (secondary’) 

Fori tlbijs—eli-For-s 

3 -ma, -mo, -mon, -mat, -meno rtpij, 6vp6s, tX^poiv, etpa= 
Ftapar, Sppa= owpar , forma, ammus, seimo{n), partic. mid 
bij&opKvos, alumnus , infin cS-ptm (Homei) 

4 -an, -ana, -na repijv (-fw), pecten , opyavo-v, iKava-s, 
TjSovri Infin -vm, -dial , Xdlotirivai, arrival, r^ipttv = (fiepfvi = 
^iptvai , donum, somnus (sop-nus) part m -das, -on-do, -en-do, 
-un-do Secondary -ivo-, as \iO-ivo-f 

5 -ta, -to, -tat, in adject, subst, part pass., and verbal 
adject voXtnjs, KoiTor, secta, kXv-tos, yvm-ros, amorius , veonj! 
(i/forijrr), civttas (civitat-s) 

6. -tar, -Ur, -tor, -tra, etc, in ivoids expressive of relation- 
ship and noniina agentis rrartip, ij>pdTap, aurop, Xarap, larpos, 
pTfTpa-. pater, victor (or with additional suffix foi fem mct[o)r- 
ic-s victiix) Pait flit stem -turo and feminine nomma 
actionis, sepuUura, usura {ut-tvra) 

7 -ti, -SI, etc in nomina actionis p^-ri-s (root pa), ^d-ri-s 
Rivals ; messis {^met-ti-s), vechs, potis, compos {fompot-s), dos 


* Fuller particulars may be found m Schleicher, 'Compendium,' §| 215- 
^31 (PP 361-462 German thud edition) 
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{dots), mens {ments). Further formations , -o-ta femin. Ov^trla, 
boKLfuifTia Latin -t%o, -tia, imito, servitio, justitia 

8 . -tu, PpiDTv-s, axTTu ; -trupij (-tuotj), secondary sufSx 111 jivrjpo- 
cruvijj biKaLo-trvvTj In Latin much commoner, e. g veibal nouns 
in -tus, whence supines m -um and -u, dietu, ama-tum, cnsum= 
cad-tum, etc , cp appara-bus, som-tus, etc of puiely sub- 
stantival use -tuo {-toci), a fuither formation in mortuus, 
staiua, etc • -iu-ii, -tudon 01 -tu-dtn in servi-tut-is, altitudims 

9 -ani, -ent, -ont in paitic act of pies fut and aor a>v=. 
t(T-6vT-, iovcTa = ea-ovT~ya , 'ujTas=ltrTavT-s , 6eis=0evr-s So Latin 
sns=ents e g in pi aesens, sens =es-ents {ecr-oin-s) , and the 
further formation m praesentta coriesponds to Greek fern 
-ov<ra= ovT-ya 

10 -es, -OS, -us in neuters, yevor, genus (genitive ■yeW(o-)-os, 

gener-ts), ilrevS^s (stem -fj in neutei and genitive \lfev8e{a)os, 

i/revdaCs) lHasculines m -or=os, sopor, Itonor, labor, {lionos), 
lahos) 

11 -ka, -CO, Gieek dn-Kri, and (secondaiy) the adjectival suflBx 
KO-, (pva-i-sds, K r A Latin pau-evs, lo-cus, civt-eus, belh-cus, etc 

1 2 -ra, -la, Greek fpv$-p6-s, \ap,iT-p6-s, as-po-s, kt \ , fiei-Ao-v 
(loot 81 m de-8i-pev, dl-Soi-Ka), «rtyj;-Ad-r; ipv-Kri, 6pl^-\r) -epo- is 
a secondaiy variety of this su£Bx, (po^epos, 8poa-ep6s , but the f is 
perhaps only the o of stem ^o/So-, 8poa-o-. The element -po or -Ao 
seems to eutei into other suffixes, -vpo, -apt], -a>Xo, -wXij, -lAo 
Latin i-ub-ro-, gna-ro-, ide-ro-, etc SMa = sed-la (= e8-pa), 
cande-la, loque-lct, ala, velum, etc The element -la also appears 
lu other suffixes, -ulo-, -ula-, -ih-, etc 

B. Debivative Verbs nt Greek and Latin, eormed by 
ADDITION OF THE SUFFIX -aya, 01 ya 

I. -av -o> = -d<n=-diB 1 , . 

>■ =aya=ay&-mi , 

-are. -d=-ao ) 

e. g Sanskiit damdyami, Gieek Sapda, Latin domo {domao), 
Gothic tamja, German sahme 

Many derivatives in -dv, -die are connected with fem sub- 
stantive stems in -d , eg Kopda, xnpZ, Lat como, with Kopr], 
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coviHy Ko^d-yci3j comit^o Otlicis witli -o steni& (oiigiiially “fl); 

e g dvTiav {livTia-s), ai mni e (iirmo-) Jirmai e (Jii mo-) 

2 -civ -tt>=-f£l> ) , , 

>■ =cii<o=ayami 
-ere. -eo } ^ 

c g dpKca, Lat arceo (arhdi/dmi) 


^ -ovvj 

A “Uiv. -t6> (or ifciN I . - • 

-Ire, -io J 

K -va 1 , _ . 

^ ’ > =vy<a=uyo'im 

“M^e, ~uo } 

So m Sansknt g&tu-yami (ffcitu), Greek yiipva {^garuyomt), 


5 - 


stem yijpv- 

In these the f aiises from the effect of the j (y) 

6 -nf«tp sound upon a preceding consonant, guttural oi 

-ciav dental , e g apiritCcio=zAprrdy-yHV (lipn-ay-ij), davpd^cLV 

-d^ctv r = Sav/ifib-yciv (davpa-), mcCctv = meir-yciv (iremca- 
-I'feiw pai, enieiT-8i]v), olpd>Cctv= oipdyy-yeiv (nipay-fj), cKcri^civ 

=i\cri^-ytiv, xapi^caBiii {j(dpiT-as), oXoXufeti' (oXoXwy-i;) 

7 -crtmn cr<T= Ky, yy, ® B 6<opTj<r(Tciv (stem Sapyx-), 

dXXoV( 7 -€i» (dWay-y), dpvaa-civ {dpvx-y), Kopvtraeiv (Kopvd-), cpttr- 
irctv (cpcT-yc, cpcT-pds) See pp 74~7^ 

8 -aipciv=dp-yciv 'I The y sound being thrown back into the 
-cLpciv =ep-y‘iv > stem syllable and becoming the loiaeJ sound 
-vpciv =ip-yciv J of l {ip p^aiva=.pc\av-yn, p 102) 


g -dWciv ^ 
-cWtiv 
-dXXftv 
-dXXeio , 


Piobably from Xj/ but as no noun-stems end in 
X (SX-s excepted), these aie deiivatives fiom stems 
in -Xo, the stem-vowel o being lost 


I O -aivciv 

-eivciv y sound thiown back a? vowel into the stem 
-ivciv syllable, as -aCpeiv, etc, above. 

-VVCIV 

[A large nurabei of examples under each of the above heads 
may be found in Leo Sleyer's ‘ Vergleicliende Grammatik,' \ol ii 
pp 1-78.] 
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Noun Intlection. 


To the stem of an Indo-European noun are added (i) the 
inflections of ca‘!e , (2) in the plural, the si"u of number 
The dual is iieihaps an eailiei expiession for multiplicity' 
(moie than one), a auivival fiom a piimitive epoch, which in 
Latin and in moat modem lanauages has fallen out of use 
altogether, and wheie letained aa m Gieek and Sanskrit, 
has a tendency to disappear aa a useless exuheiance of expres- 
sion. In Hellenistic and Modem Gieek it does not exist 
The cases weie originally eight vis Nominative, Aocusatire, 
Locative, Dative, Ablative, Genitive, Iiistiumental, and outside 
of the«c, the Vocative, which is no ease propcily so called, but 
the nniiiflccted nomi-stein used as au intcijcction* Siiiskiit 
.alone, howe\er, retains the full number of ludcjieiidciit case 
forms, and that only 111 the smgulai nuiubei for in the pluial 
the voc.ative disappcais (the noniiuative hemg used, as in Gieck 
or Latin), the datiie and ablative unite, and the instiument<il 
has only one form (as against two in sngiilai), while the dual 
has onl^ three distinct foriiip, one for noni and acc , one for instr 
dat and .ibl, and one fui gen and loc In the singular too 
gen and abl , loc and dat , aie nearly iclated in foim 


' ‘ All over tlie world reduplication seems to have been the earliest coi- 
tus .nice foi denoting something bej'ond the singular, and to tins day in 
13 iislnn.m, as m many savage jargons, it serves foi a pliir.il’ (Sayoe, Introd 
vol 1 p 41 1 ) The doubling of an object appe.irs in such cases to be the 
furtlic-)t point of multijihcity to winch the mind can reach I have observed 
111 a child le.irning to speah, tlrnt for some time he applied the expression 
' Two men,’ to any nimibci larger than one 
“ Set howcvei below, p 117 
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In the kindieJ languages, the loss of distinct case-forms — or, 
to speak more eonectlj’, the meiging of two or moie oiiginally 
distinct case-foims into one — must have begun eaily m their 
linguistic growth. The olde<'t accessible remains of the Greek 
language show us the abl.itnc merged in the genitive, though 
Latin, on the othei hand, baa retained the distinction of form. 
The dative and locative, again, have become one in Gieck, and 
to a ceitain extent m Latin while the instrumental has 
vanished fiom both In both languages, howevei, we shall find 
remnants of both locative and instiumental forms, and Gieek 
has at least one conspicuous remnant of its lost ablative case 
m the common adveibial termination -as The confusion in 
practice of the clear grammatical distinctions between different 
cases naturally led to intermixture and confusion of forms , 
so that no formula will represent all the coriespondences be- 
tween the case terminations of the three languages in guestiou , 
but a general idea may be given thus — 


Sanaknt 


Creel 

Latin 

Nom . 


. Nom 

Nom 

Acc 


Acc 

Aco 

I)a.t 


. 1 Bat 

. Bat 

Inatr 



) 

Lno. 


s ... . 

V Abl 

Abl . 


1 Gen 

) 

Gen 


Gen 

Toe 


. Toe 

. Voc 


Gender. 

The distinctions of gender, originating doubtless in the desire 
to give diffeient names for creatures in which there is con- 
spicuous difference of sex, has been in most Indo-European 
languages artificially extended far beyond the limits of natural 
sex ‘The world of untraceably sexual or of unsexual objects 
is not lelegated to the mdifferent “neuter,” great classes of 
names are masculine or feminine partly by poetical analogy, 
by an imaginary estimate of their distinctive qualities as like 
those of one or the other sex in the higher animals, especially 
man, partly by grammatical analogy, by icsemhlance in forma- 
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tion to 1701(13 of gender already established. At any rate, m 
the common Indo-European period all 01 neaily all attributive 
words weie inflected in three somewhat varying modes, to 
indicate geneiic distinctions; and the names of things followed 
one 01 other of these modes, and weie masculine, or feminine, 
or neuter'.' Yet, widespread as is their employment of geneiic 
distinction, the Indo-European languages have no special pho- 
netic element for its expression , hut, as occasion arose, various 
secondary means weie employed This seems to show that the 
universal distinction of gender which we find in Gieek and 
Latin IS neither original nor necessaiy, but a subsequent de- 
velopment of language 

Modes of generic distinction • — 

I In Consonant-Stems and stems in -t-, -m-, or a dijihthong 
(jrarfip, pfjnjp, facihs, manus, vavs), the only distinction of gcndei 
is by external means, 1 e. by the gender of some othei woid ui 
grammatical agi cement (<5 irar^p, 7 saeva manus, etc ). 

With d stems (including a- 0- stems) the raising of the vowel to 
a (Greek ij, Latin originally -o of fern sing) geneially denotes 
feminine gender. Occasionally howevei a is masc (TroXiVijr, 
advend, the original quantity), and d { 6 , A) is fem, (oBo'r, malm, 
humus, etc) so that this means of generic distinction is not 
of invariably certain application 

2. Certain case-suffixes are appropriated to a particular 
gender , or a case is not employed in a particular gendei, but 
its place is supplied by some othei form. Thus in nora sing, 
the neuter has no final -s, either the accusative {novum, Stivov) or 
the mere unmflected stem (dXijflst, fhpv, facile, facili) being used. 

3 Originally identical foims aie distinguished, and the dis- 
tinction adopted as a mark of gender e g with the breaking 
up of the a sound into a 0, novo-d, nova-d 

4 Certam stem foims aie appropiiated to certain gendei s, 
especially feminines, in -ya, -is, -ic, etc , <^lpmtra=^epovTya, 
boTcipa= 86 Tepya, avXTjTpls, victrix=vici{o)r-ic-B, etc 

[The distinction of gendei is letained in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, e. g modem German, and the Eomance derivatives 
' iFerrar’B ‘ Comparative Giammar,’ p 200 
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Gonacrin fiom Latin English has abandoned the aitificial nait of the 

modern Lin- . , « - 

fixinees s)=;teiTi, let.iining a dirleience in form only wlieio sex is leally 
an impoitniit di'^tmction (e g man, woman, hull, cow, and 
the suffix -ess in Prince's, Itowse, etc ), but it ictains its 
tiind.iinental distinction in the pioiiouns he, ihe, it, oi icho and 
what Othei languages (e g modem Peisiau) have lost even 
that geneiic distinction and m most of the agglutinative and 
isolating languages giammatieal gender is said ueier to have 
exi«.ted at all* Tlieie is of coiiise m the necessity of things 
no icason foi choosing one particuhir accident of a concep- 
tion latlici than another a"- a subject foi giammatieal dis- 
tinctions, hut, as a m.ittei of fact, tlieic is always a stiong 
natuinl peisoiiifjiiig tendencj- at ivoik m men’s minds, leading 
them to invest even inanimate things with the idea of sex 
Thus a ship to a sailor, a lailway tiaiu to a jiortei, is always 
‘ she,’ and uneducated people often use the pioiioun ‘ he’ where 
oiditiaiy usage proscribes ‘tt’ These aic examples of the 
natuial tendenej to extend distinctions of geiidci taking effect 
in a language whieh has gcneially repudiated such extension 
to all objects as unnecessaiy and it is to the umestiained 
woikmg of such natuial tendencies that we may asciihe the 
gieat development of genciic distinction at an eaily peiiod in 
tlie Lido-Europeau l.inguages, hefoie, m fact, they had as yet 
blanched off horn the piinutive stock] 

Declension 

Pnmiples of Xouns aie divided into two main classes oi ‘declensions’ 

diMsion into , . i n i i 

Vowel and accoidiiig to the filial lettei of the Btem viz, , — 

Daciousioii I Vowel-Decleasim, (or A declension), including stems which 
end m -a, -e, -o (the tliiee vaiicties of a the original vowel), 
and thus compiisiug the ist {musa-), 2nd (domino-), and 5th 
{facie-) ‘ declensions’ of Latiu Giamiuar, and the ist (iroXira- 
fiovo-n-) and 2iid {ravpo ) of Gieek Giammar. 

II Consonant-Declension, including stems which end in a 
consonant, 01 the semi-vowels -i, -it, or diphthongs au, ev, on; 
thus comprising the 3id and 4th ‘ declensions’ in Latin {judic-is, 
* Sayce, ‘Intiod’i p 404 
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navi-s, gradu-s), and the coirespondzng nouns in Gieek {(jiiiXaK- 
og, TToXt-r, Porpy.g, 0a<riXev-g, vav-g, 0ou-g). A small nunibei of 
nouns vith stems in o- or ca- follow the inflections of this de- 
clension, e g jreidoi, ireifld-os ijpa-s, ijpai-og The stem of WOl ds 
in this declension is bast recognised in Gieek in gen sing , whete 
all that icmains aftei deducting the teiminution -os is the stem, 
e. g Xfoji', XeovT-ag , ovopa, ci/dpar-os. This IS sometimes (but hy 
no means always) the case in Latin, e g comes, comit-is , judex, 
judic-ts. The hnal consonant will of couise geiieially be shown 
in this way, but the weakness of Latin vowel sounds (p 56) 
often obscuies the tiue vowel of the stem, thus m auspex, 
ausjnc-is, the nom auspec-s gives the tiue foiin (spec-) Often 
neither retains it, e g remex, temtg-ts, the tiue foim being ag- , 
auceps, aucupns (true foim cap-) Such vaiieties however tall 
under the head of Latin Sound-Loie. 

There are certain diffei cnees between the inflections of the DiHoi cnees 
two classes thus ananged, which make it moie convenient luiwun ihu 
to classify t, u, and diphthongal stems undei the consonantal sious 
than under the vowel declension Thus, in Gieek: — 

(ct) In gen sing consonant declension has always -or (-wt). 

(6) In nom plur „ „ „ -eg 

In Latin • — 

(а) Gen sing and nom plur end in a long vowel or diiihthong 
in the vowel declension , 111 -s in the consonant declension 

(б) Gen. jilur of voivel declension -rum; consonant declen- 
sion -um 

(c) Dat , abl. plur. of voivel declension -ts; consonant declen- 
sion -bus. 

[In older Latin however some of these differences appai’ently 
did not exist for we find in nouns of the vowel declension -aes, 

-as, -es as gen sing, of a steins (see below, on Gen Sing ), and 
-um as teim of gen plur in both a and 0 stems , while ceitain 
woids show -bus in dat and abl plur. Aichaic Latin thus 
furnishes mateiials for appioaching nearer to a uniform system 
of inflcctiou foi all stems than do the earliest traceable stages 
of the Greek language' In Sanskiit there is but one general 
’■ See Boby’s ‘ Latin Grammar,' vol 1 Book II ch xu 
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scheme of teiminations, the classes of declension (eight iu 
number) signifying the diffeieiit modes of combmmg the final 
lettei of the stem or base with the teimmation . a sjstem 
winch might, no doubt, have been carried out by Latin and 
Greek grammarians, had theic been an equally caiefiil giam- 
matical analysis at an equally eaily stage in the liistoiy of those 
languages, and had the formation of nouns and veibs fioin loots 
and ‘ ciude bases’ oi stems been tiaceable with the same cleai- 
ness as in Sanski it ] 

Xomiiiative Stnyular — 

Formed in all nouns by suffixing -s to the stem This -s is 
generally legal ded as lepiesentmg a pronominal loot -sa (de- 
monstiative pionouu), sd=6reek o (cp p 66), sd {fem)=i7 
In Gieek and Latin the -s of nom sing is letamed m many 
words, which thercfoie need no fuither explanation (e g Aeneas, 
KpLTtjs , donnnus, deos , urhs, irdXir, (jrailus, facies, ^aa-iKevs) 
Fiom others it has disappeared, but its picsence can sometimes 
be tiaced e g Latin masc vowel stems in -a have lost it, but 
such double foims of masculine woids as tTmonjs and lmr 6 Ta 
(Horn ), and alxfoird, peihaps point to its having once 

existed Moie to the purpose, as evidence, are the aicliaic 
Latin forms panadas, hosticajms, and j)oeta, Apiella, beside 
TtoiTjxrfs, ’AirtXXijs Bopp (§ 136), Schleicher (§ 246), and others, 
assume its loss horn feminine stems in a-, as hona, dya 0 d, siva, . 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that such stems ever took 
the -s of nom sing Benfey (‘ Orient and Occident,’ 1 p. 298) 
maintains that they did not. 

Consonant Stems (Greek) 

Gwttu) al and Labial stems -s with the stem vowel becomes 
£ 01 i/' <f)v\a^ (stem (f>v\aK-), (j}K 6 ^ ((^Xoy-), o\jf (ott-) 

Dented Stems r and d never remain before s, but disappear, 
the preceding vowel being often lengthened in compensation, 
e g 'Kafosds (Xd/iTTad-s), (xapw-i), rervipas Irermforr-s) In 

hdpap (pdpaprr-), both r and s disappear Stems in -vt sometimes 
lose both consonants before s (Tui(fas=Tu\jfan-s, 8oiis=6oi/T-s), 
sometimes lose t and s retaining v ((^epGiv=^€povT-r) 

In -V stems sometimes the v, sometimes the -r is lost; the 
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vowel being in each case lengthened, e g raXas (stem TaXav-), Nom. Sing 
(j>pfiv {(j)pev-), {x^ov-) . and sometimes both forms aie found, 

e g Bisj 6iu , 8eX(^/s, (that lU -r being the older) 

After -p stems, r is lost, var^p (irarcp-s) but Aeolic keeps 
both consonants, — x^P^ (=X*‘P)i pdfcopr. In pAfmis (/ndpTup-of) 
the p disappears The solitary -X stem (oXc) retains both X 
and s 

In -s stems the second -s denoting nom sing, is lost and the 
vowel lengthened, e g aK^6f\s, stem dXgd». 

Consonant Stems (Latin) — In i*tm 

' * Coiu stems 

Guttural and Labial stems s is added to the stem, e g vox 

(voc-), lex {leg-), auceiis, ui bs. 

Denial stems . t and d disappeai' befoie -s and the preceding 
vowel was originally lengthened m compensation , but m 
Classical Latin the tendency to shoiten final syllables has again 
shortened the vowel, except in monosyllables and after 
preceding Thus p«s (p«Z-is), ones {ai let-is ) : but miles 
{milit-is), equiSa (eqult-is), etc Stems in -nt only reject t (amam, 
amant-ts), Latin being more toleiont than Grieek of combina- 
tions of hnal consonants ; but in old Latm and m the common 
dialect we find infos, aaines, etc (cp the parallel foims quoties, 
quotiens) 

In -a stems -a of nom. sing is lost, and the preceding vowel 
originally lengthened, but in Classical Latm generally short. 

We find however Ceies (Ceres-is), arbos {arbor-is) In the 
declension of such stems the final -a became r in oblique cases 
(except vas), and this r often supplanted final -a of nom , e g 
aihoa, arbor j Jionoa, honor, vomis, vomer, rdbur cp with 
vetua (the -a being in all cases the oldei form) Stems in -n 
if masc or fern lose -ns, as homo {homon-s) , but in some words 
n is retained {peeteti,fla7nen), and in sanguis (oiiginally sanguis, 

Lucr IV. io5o)=sa}ipMwi-s, -a is letamed and n lost After -r 
and -I stems -s is always lost, but the preceding vowel was 
originally lengthened as in Greek adi {sdd-is), par (j)dr-is), 
actor {aetdr-ia) 

In -i and -u stems a is generally kept {igni-s, gradu-a) . but 
where rorl after another consonant precedes *, the full termina- 
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tiou -IS IS lost, and e insoited Lcfoie r , eg acei =ac)i s, winch 
lemains as fem iioin , vujil= injihs 

[III Saiiskiit uom suig -s is oinittecl aftci consonantal stems, 
the \owcl being sometimes lengthened m conipciisation, some- 
times not Thus vak is uom sing, fioiii stem vac-, Latin to.r= 
mc-s, and durmanas (8uo-;iei/^r) nom sing of stein durmanas 
(Svc/iewr) , but bharaji ((fiepav) is nom sing of stem bharant- 
{(pepovT-) Stems 111 ar (masc) and ar (fern) i eject both r and 
s, thus pita, (stem pitar)=irar^p, data (stem datar) = 8orr;p It 
will be obscivcd that iii all these woids the Gieek foims of 
nom sing, aie fullei tlnui the coiiesponding Saiiskiit] 

Jfmmnative I^lnial — 

Oiigmally a leduplication of the sign for nom sing, -sasa, 
then -sas (winch is actually found in Vedic Sanskiit as nom 
plui teiniination in a- stems, e g ai^va-sas from -apva-s), and 
finally -as (Gieek -<r of consonant declension), which is the 
foim in most Indo-European languages, and suivives in one of 
the few lemaimug English inflections, the -s of pluial signifi- 
cation 

111 Gieek -es (=-as) is added to consonant ‘•terns, as n-otpiv-es, 
lxOi-(s, pdiTi-er Sometimes the ■vowel of -t and -u stems is 
laised , e g iroXfiy, 5rdXcer = 7rd)le?/-es fiom 77o\ei-, the 

altered foim of stem ttoXi- (whence also tlie Ionic iruXi-es without 
laising the vowel), and 7roXeiy=^7roXe'f-fy from TToXfu, the alteied 
foi m of stem n-oXu- cp raxhs, iyxe^eif 111 these the v of stem 
has been raised to ev, and the u of this diphthong then changed 
to F, which of couise disappears altogether (above, pp 43, 68) 

The nom plur of vowel stems -01, -ai, shows no trace of 
final -y, though on the analogy of Latin (see below) we should 
infer that it once existed It has been suggested (Schleicher, 
Comp § 247) that the loss of -r began with nom plur of 
pionominal stem ta- (to-) . i e. toI, rai, this stem ta- according 
to the theory being increased by the suffix ya, a common 
deiivative suffix (see above, p 102), would foim in nom plur 
tay-as, winch by loss of final syllable would become tat (rof or 
Tui) and that this teiTnination -01 -at was gradually applied by 
analogy to nil a- and o- stems. This is ingenious , but it rests 
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upon an assumption for wbich there is no evidence one way or Nom Finr 
the other ; and in philological enquiries it is better to confine 
ourselves to the facts of language, and to be content vuth un- 
solved problems rather than risk hypotheses. 

Latin Nom Plural — In I<i>tin 

Consonantal stems , always in -es, the quantity of which is 
supposed to be due to analogy from the i- stems It is prob- 
able, however, that the original termination was -es (corres- 
ponding to Skt as, Gk. ts), which e g in quattuor has dropped 
off altogether (cp reTrap-tsr) BO m Umbrian _/rater=/ra<(s)r-es, 

Oacan censtur=eens(t)or-es. Nom. plnr of stems always in 
es • here es was probably added to stem, thus giving -tes, which 
became es, is or ets (all found on inscriptions and in MSS) 

[Another explanation is that the stem t- was raised to ey (as 
noKeis=nS\ty-ts above) so that oves-=ovees=ovey-es^ 

u- stems in -us-=su-Ss (cp vexv-es) 

Or stems , nom plnr. ae or in archaic Latin -at ; but it is 
inferred from a comparison of the other Italian dialects that 
the original form was -as (=a-es) e g Umbrian wrlaa, Mas 
(= Latin ortae, totae, Oscan aasas, soriftas {==aras, scnptae) 

Matrona (nom. plur) found on an inscription is supposed to 
point to this older foim in -os with -s dropped, but it might 
equally be an error for matronai, and in inscriptions a wide 
margin must always be allowed for merely casual errors of the 
cutter’. If -as is the original form, bow do we get at, ael 
The most plausible theory is that the r here represents an in- 
crease of the stem by t, such as will hereafter be shown in the 
pronominal declension (Jia-i-c, haee, etc see below, chap, vii) 

Thus equae=equai=eqiia-i-3 (s being dropped, as often in 
Latin) Or it may be supposed that the -i- was added, 
upon analogy of the pronominal declension, after the loss of 
final s. 

In the 0 - declension we get indications that o-es {-es added 
to the stem o-) was the earliest form The various forms 

’ Bitschl wishes to restore the [onu m -as m. Flaut Tnn II iv 138 (to 
avoid hiatus) — 

‘Nam fulguntae sunt altemas arhores.’ 
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acEUtslly found, whicli lead to this inference, may be thus 
arran^ed^ ; — 

a Oldest Forms i Fesceairwe, pilumnoe, ^oiiue, (Cann, 
Sal ) , stem retained in full, and therefore probably the oldest, 
-a only Laying dropped 

2 ploimme (Epit L Scipio, see Appendis I i 2) a contrac- 
tion from ae, but connected with the later forms in ei, i 

b Forms retaining -a {-es. -eia, -is) e g rnorlifif qms fS C de 
Baorb see Appendix I 11), «is, hhereia mngutui hsce (m Ter 
Eun 11 2 38) These forms do not appear in inscriptions carliei 
than igo n c, and remam for about a century To explain 
the presence in these later forms of the final -s which the 
earlier forms had lost, Corssen supposes a tiansition (by 
analog}') to the forma of the consonant (i-) declension but it 
seems at least as natuial to suppose that in the early inscrip- 
tions we see the result of a tendency to drop final consonants, 
which was artificially corrected during the second centurj' b c 
(when we know that the lUerati of Eome took great pains to 
establish a correct standard for their language), but finally 
pi evaded, pronunciation, as usual, obtaining the victory over 
etymological considerations in fixing orthography, 
c. The classical form m -i 

We therefore may trace the stages of change m these forms 
thus ; — 

«- stems , a-es, de, 0-1(5), ae 
0- stems , o-es, e(«), e, 
eis, 

%a. 

[In Sanskrit, all masc and fern, stems form nom. plur in -as 
before which i and •& are raised; v^-S.b (vocm), bharant-os 
{(ftepovT-et), sivas (siva + as), Avay-ea (fiom avi-s).] 

Xoi/nnathe Dual (Greek) — 

Schleicher assumes for this an original -ads, a lengthened 
form of nom. plur. (as I nom dual neuter, of i nom plur. 
neuter, and bliydm dat. abb instr. dual). This -sds would 


’■ See WordawoTth’s ' Fragments,’ etc , Introd. iz, 9. 
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next become -as , but in all Indo-European languages it has 
been further weakened in Sanskrit to &u. (in feminine a- stems 
to e) , in Greek to e, which appears m the consonant declension, 
but in the vowel declension coalesces with the stem vowel, Imra 
= nnr(o-f, x<ipd=x'^P°-~^‘ 

In Latin duo (Sanskiit dvau) and ambo (Sanskiit ubh&u, 

Greek Sfi<f>a>) are the only dual forms. 

Accusative Singular • — 

Geneial type ; -am for consonant, -m for vowel-stems 

In Greek, -m becomes -» by the euphonic laws of the lan- 
guage and with consonantal stems -am appears only at -a added 
to the stem, XapirdS-a, ^pte-a Vowel stems retam -v (fnno-v, 

4>vyrf-v) Stems in i-, v- and diphthongs au-, ou- generally form 
the accuB sing on analogy of vowel^tems in -i» , n6\i-v, Porpv-v, 

/Sol-K, vav-v Stems in ev- however are generally treated as con- 
sonant stems (v becoming F), thus /3a<r»X6-a=j9airiXef-o (jSao-iXfv-) : 
and the same is not unfiequently the case with other diphthongal 
and t- and v- stems. Thus we have the Homeric vij-a {v^Fa) 
beside vav-v, tvpia=tvp€F-a (u- of stem raised to eu-, sF-) beside 
tipi-v, and offtpv-u- and in the other case-endings of |3ovr, fiov 
is treated as a consonant stem (/3of), /3o-oy = j3of-or (Latin 
bov-is) So too 7rdXi7-a=7rdXfy-a (jrdXt-r) beside noKt-v 

The neuter accus, in consonantal stems is merely the stem 
subject to euphonic laws of the Gieek language e g rkpas 
(repar-), /leXi ((ifXiT-), (jApov (0fpon— ), ■yXvKU- in vowel stems it 
ends in -v. 

In Latin, -m is the invariable ending with masc and fern Inlatm 
stems. The -em of consonantal declension is said not to re- 
present I E. -am, but i-m , i e the stem lengthened by -i, which 
then became -e before m, in both stems thus lengthened and 
oiiginal i- stems, with a few exceptions among the latter ^ 

It IS no doubt desirable to regard these few accusative forms 
in -^m among the mass of forms in -em as survivals of a more 

^ Tbe following nouns form accus in •im, and ablat. in h . — 

Always — buns, tussis, sitis, via, Tiberis, etc 
Generally — febiis, pelvis, pulvis, restis, secuns, tuiris. 

Occoaion^y — clavis, navis, sementis 
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primitive form. It might, however, be maintained that -m 
as seen in jyedit-em, equit-em at first represented -dm (e being 
a regular variety of original a) • and that this -em coalesced 
with the final vowel of i- stems into -im or -em (i-em), -vm 
being the earlier form; and that finally the analogy of this 
-vm or -em caused the -em of puiely consonantal stems to be 
regarded as a long syllable, upon the erroneous inference that 
-em was exactly the same in all words which exhibited it 
This view is not less consistent with the observed facts of 
languages, and obviates the difficulty which cannot but be 
felt in the theory of a different structure for one of three words 
so obviously parallel as Sanslait v^-am, Old Bactnan vao-em, 
Latin voe-em. This Old Bactnan accus in -em of consonantal 
stems seems to furnish a clear link between Sanskrit -am and 
Latin -em, e g. barent-em, cp. with Sanskrit bh^rant-am., Latin 
ferent-em Moreover, Latin -em regularly answers to Gieek -a, 
as e'jTTd aeptem, hixa decern, iwia novem compare xplpa crtmen, 
etc , also (KOTOV centum. 

To the vowel stems in -a (-0) -m was added ; homim [hono-m), 
musa-m. -m as we have seen (chap, iv p 73) was weakly 
sounded in pronunciation, and is accordingly omitted on some 
old inscriptions. 

Accusative Plural — 

General type, -ns, 1 e. addition of s to termination of accus. 
sing m, which by assimilahon to the dental sibilant s becomes n 
This -ns IS retained only by Gothic, the euphonic laws of which 
did not forbid such a combination at the end of a word, e. g 
gastins (stem gasti-), sununs (sunu-) : but there arc traces of it 
m both Greek and Latin, and also in Sanskrit and Zend. 

Greek Accus Plur. formed by addition of s to acc sing, but 
-vs only retained in the Argive and Cretan dialects, e g t6vs, 
=Tois, irpeiy(VTavs=‘irpe<r^evTds Elsewhere, in the vowel declen- 
sion, V disappears, the vowel being usually raised in compensa- 
tion, e g. anrov-s, Imrous (Doric anrais, like Latin -Os) , 
xa>pas In Lesbian -ovs and -avs became -o«, -air thus joiXair 
= Ka\ds, as in Pindar we have <^iX^o’air=</iiXijo'ai/s=0iXi)(rai'r-r, 
Attic (ftiKijaas In consonant stems -r follows -a of acc sing 
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making -as • but in t- and v- stems there is variety of fom ; Aocus Plur 
thus beside iroXi-as and n-dXiias we hare iroKi!=n6\iv-s TrdXfis, 
the ordinary accusative, is perhaps best taken as =jr6\ey-as (see 
above on nom plur., p. 1 05) but it might also represent irSKiv-s, 
and be = iroKis. With neuters, a is added to the stem 

Latin Accus Plv/r. of masc and fern, stems always in -s, In Latin 
with long vowel preceding by compensation for the loss of 
-m- , thus -as=i-a 7 n-s, -ds=-om-a, es (is)=ema (ims), -us= 

-um-s To neuter stems -a is added, corpora=corpo 8 -a 

[In Sanskrit, traces of the termination -ns are found but in 
vowel-stems usually either n or s disappears and the vowel is 
raised, e g dcva-s (equus), acc. plur a9v£n ; d^va (equa), acc. 
plur a^vas So dvi-n (masc), dvis (fern) from stem avi-. 

To masc. and fein. consonant stems, and monosyllabic vowel 
stems, -aa is added, v^-as, d9iaan-aa, niv-as (nau) ] 

The Accusative Dual in Greek (as also in Sanskrit masc Accus Dual 
and fern ) is the same aa nom dual. In Latin duo, ambo liave 
also a form duos, ambos, on analogy of plural, and in fern only 
tlus form {duos, ambas) 

Vocative Singular — 

This, it has been already said (p. 105), seems to be in Indo- Voc Bug 
European languages no ‘ case,' but the mere stem used as an 
interjection. 

It has however been suggested, with some probability, that 
the vocative is oiigmally the nominative with the accent drawn 
bock so tliat the final syllable became shortened m pronuncia- 
tion The eiidence for this is (i) the fact that in Sanskiit the 
vocative is always accented on the first syllable, when accented 
at all, 1 e at the beginning of a sentence , (2) that in Greek a 
certain number of words accented oxytone in the nominative 
throw the accent back as far as it will go m the vocative (e. g. 
dSeXtfios, irovqpos, itaTTjp, but a 8 t\(j)e, mvTjpt, Trarep). It IS also 
noted that in Greek, if an oxytone noun becomes a proper name, 
in a majority of cases the accent goes back (e g. apapyas, “hpapyot): 
and there is a passage in Aulus Gellius on the pronunciation of 
Valeri as gen. or voc sing of Valerius As vocative, he says, 
it was accented Vdlei i , as genitive, VaUri. 
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In Greek guttural and labial steins, the nom is used as voc 
(except yivai=yvvaui-) but lu dental steins the ineie stem is 
used, subject to euphonic laws, e g irm (iraiS-), ava (dwaic-), yepov 
(yepovT-) Tvois however (stem ttoS-) and the nom slug of par- 
ticiples in -as, -CIS, -our, -av (stems in -it) are used as vocative 
The voc in -c of o- stems is the stem with o sunk to e 6c6s 
howevei (as Deui) is generally used for voc (though in Matt, 
xxvii 46 we have 6ff /lou) , so (Horn. Oil 111 375) s-^id oSror 
The voc termination -01 of neiBa, aiSa-s, etc , is anomalous , it 
appears however to stand to nom sing, in -u as Sanskrit voc of 
fern a stems (e g aQve) stands to the nominative ; for §=-ai 
In Latin the nom sing, is used for vocative, except in 
masculine stems in 0-, where the stem with -0 changed to e 
IB used. In puer (for jyuer-us) the abbreviated foiin of nom. 
IS also voc but pitere is found in Plautus 

The Vocative Dual and Plural in Sanskrit and Gieek, and 
the Vocative Plural m Latin are the same as the respective 
nominatives. 

Genitive Singular — 

There appear to have been two forms of Indo-European 
suffixes foi the genitive case, viz for a- stems (a-, 0-), aya; 
for all others, -as or -s. These suffixes are probahlj pro- 
nominal m their origin, and sya is perhaps compounded of the 
two roots aa, ya but of tins we can have no evidence' 

Greek Gen Sing. — 

In consonantal stems -os {=-as) is added to the stem iroi-os, 
yevovs {=ycv(os=ycvcir-os) -os 18 sometimes raised to -as {nokc-as, 
^a-CKc-as), In diphthongal stems v has generally passed into 
F (consonantal) and thus disappeared, fioF-os (3ou-), paa-tKiF-eas 


^ The old view that •eya of gen smg appears also as an adjectival 
•lutfix m tr}/x6-aiO’S, bo that the Homeiic genitive SyfioiossBTjfiotrio , the stem 
of the adjective, though plausibly support^ by the identity in Sanskrit 
and other languages of genitive termination with adjectival suffixes (cp 
Max Muller, Lectures I m), cannot, 1 think, hold agunst the question, 
Why then do we never find Sijfiofos instead of 5 ij/io 9 cosf If -<rio-=*sy<i, 
the a would surely have disappeared between two vowels, as usually in 
Greek aio in brjfio trios is the atljectival buffix no, the r being change i 
before i to s, according to the uzixverbal tendency of pronunciation both in 
Greek and Latin See above, p 78 
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(| 9 airiX.ev-) In v- stems forms like yavvos (yarn-,) Sovpdr (Sopv-) Gen Sing 
are transpositions from yovv-ds, dopv-dc • while ■yXiwte-os, Sartos, 
etc, show that the stem vowel u has been raised to tv (tF) 
and become diphthongal ; thus y\vKios=y\vKfF-os is analogous 
to /3a(7iXe-6is=/3air[Xef-os. Similarly mKt-as and Homeiic Tro'Xij-os 
=TTi>.t2/-os, the stem vowel remaimng unaltered in Ionic wiSXi-oy. 

Fern, a- stems have -as or -s added to the stem vowel, aotjyias, 
tjjvyrjs. Masc and neuter stems in o- originally formed gen by 
addition of -o-i/o, whence the Epic gen in -oio , aypoio=aypo-ayo 
by omission of (r\ The Attic gen in -ov (Aeolic -to) arises by 
contraction from the intermediate form -oo=-onio, with first 
a and then i omitted, a few examples of which occur in the 
Homeric poems, e g AloKoo xXurd Od. x. 6o, ’iXioo II. xv 66, 

XXI 104, So II 11. 325, Od. i 70, ayploo II xxii. 313 

From masc. stems in a- we find three forms in Homer. ( i ) -fio ; 

(2) -t(o (’ArptiSeoi), in which the quantity of the two syllables -So 
18 tiansposed, and a weakened to t (-ta> then becomes one 
syllable by synizesis and the accent remains unaltered in spite 
of <a in final syllable, as with iroXemr, etc ) ; (3) -a by contrac- 
tion from -ao (after vowels), 'Eppeto, Popta> (^Ep/itla-s, Popia-s) 

Aeolic has -a (a being lost), A 76 a, KportSo The earliest form in 
-ao IS piobably —a-ayo, ayo ; but Curtius, in his work on Gieek 
Etymology, derives -do from Sos=&yaa, the gen sing termina- 
tion of Sanskrit fern stems in -a, which change the stem vowel 
-a into ai (ay) before -as, e g. Aqva {equa), gen 6.(;vayaB , but 
aqva-B (equus), gen. aqva-aya The Attic gen m -ov is a con- 
traction from -CO, which is for -ao, TToKiTov^irohira-o 

Laiin Gemtvie Singular — 

The suffix -as appears in Latin as -os, -us, -es, -is in Lntm 

(1) -qs, senatu-os in S. C de Hacch (Appendix I ii.). sterna 

(2) -ws, on inscriptions up to the end of the seventh century, 

A u. c (rarely after 100 b. c ), Cererus, Caesarus, Iwminus, 

Venerus, etc From this m u- stems arose the contraction us 
=uus (domuus inscr ) It also survives in ahus, illius, etc 

' In the Theesalian dialect, the gen amg of 0 atems often ended in -oi, 
about which there are two views (i) that it= 010, minus the final 0 
(Ahrens, ‘Se Dialectis Aeohcis,’ p 221; 'He Dulecto Dorica,’ p 528 
sq^q ) , (2) that it la an old locative used in a genitive signification 
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(3) -es, on inEcriptions before the Second Punic War, Salutes, 
Afolones . and again in late Latin, Caesarea, camjiestres, etc 

(4) -’Is, the ordinary gen sing of consonant stems pioper 
The ts of i- stems (oiws) was perhaps originally Js=i-os thus 
ovis=ovi-os, as we find a form alia=ahos (ahus) The tendency 
to shorten final sjllahles, aided by the tendency to see analogy 
between two similar teiminations ovis, nomims, would suf- 
ficiently account for the subsequently unifoim -is of both 
consonant proper and stems, -is is obviously parallel to 
Greek -os, cp genus, gener-ta with yivos, ycvea-os (yiveos, yivms) 

ii-itemi The M- stems exhibit the greatest variety of gen sing inflec- 
tion. thus we find (i) -uos as above, (2) -uus, as above (in 
some cases however -uus may be due to a method of denoting 
the length of a vowel by doubling it, introduced by the tiagic 
poet Accius, and prevalent on inscriptions from about 130-75 
B c. ; found also regularly in MSS of Pliny the elder, where 
-Mits represents -its of gen sing noni and ace plur of stems), 
(3) -ms, retained in su-is, gru-ts (which tlieii, by analogy, aie 
declined like v- stems), and used by several wiiteis up to temp. 
Ciceio, e g. senatuis, domms, etc, quoted by Gellius, guaestuis 
(Ter. Heo 735), /i Mctw*, mctuis, etc (VaiTo) , (4) -i, peiliaps 
an analogy of -0 stems (from similarity of nom sing -us), oi 
possibly from some confusion with the past part m -iua, most 
of the examples being from words where t precedes the stein 
vowel U-, e g. adventi, guaesti, omati (all in Terence), senati, 
fructi, etc (see Eoby’s Latin Grammar, vol i § 399) , (5) the 
ordinaiy termination -us, by contraction from -uus or -uis 
Voirei stems lu 0- stems the gen. ends in -i or -ei (inscriptions from the 
time of the Punic Wars to Augustus). Three explanations of 
this termination are suggested . — 

(i) That it IS a locative, which has supplanted the old 
genitive This would account for, and has piobably been sug- 
gested by, the apparently abnoimal grammatical usages of 
Romae, Tarenti in a locative sense, these, however, may be 
otherwise explained (see below, p. 126). 

(a) That like Greek ~ov, it arises from the termination -sya, 
1. e agn=ayToi=ayro{s)i{o) This gives at first sight a plausible 
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parallel between the Greek and Latin o- declensions ; but the Latin Gen . 

only real parallel to this supposed Latin abbreviation of -syo is 

the Thessalian gen in -at mentioned above (p 112), and Eopp 

truly points out that ‘Iw^ and hupae from Iwpax lest on the 

same principle, and if l/u/p% proceeds Eom 'Kvkous, whence can 

liipax be deiived, as the corresponding Greek feminine nowhere 

exhibits an -mo or -ijio ?’ (Comp. Grammar, § 189 ) 

(3) That the original termination was o-ia (1. e. -as added 
to the stem), the final -s being lost, and -oi contracted to -i. 

This explanation is made more probable by traces of a final 
-a in the other Italian dialects e. g. Oscan attveta (am), lumpai- 
aneia (Pompetani) ; Umbrian puplea (populi), Icatlea (eatuh), 
etc , which lead us to infer an Italic genitive in -oia, whence 
Oscan -eta, Umbrian -es, Latin ~i The analogy of fern, a- 
stems will also bear out this conclusion Por them we have 
in patatfam/dias and the old genitives t&rr&a (Naev.), vida (Enn.), 
eto« distinct evidence of a termination -da, the readiest solution 
for which is that it is a contraction for -a-ia (t 8 =aa added to 
the stem), a termination found in one old inscription in Proae- 
pnaia=Proaerpinae, and on vulgar inscriptions (not before 
seventh century A. tr. C ) appearing as -aea or -cea (chiefly in 
proper names of fieedwomen and slaves Jvliaea, Anniaea, 

Vernaea, etc ) The other form m -ai (Lucr. and Virg ) or 
-as may then be traced to the same -a%a by loss of final -a, 
and coiresponds exactly to agri=■agro^ from agro-ia. This 
explanation, which reconciles the two forms -aa and -at (ae), 
and harmonises the declension of both masc. and fern, a- stems 
(0- and a-) appears upon the whole the simplest and most 
satisfactory. 

Of stems in -e four forms of gen. sing, are found, viz Gou. Smg or 
(rahus, Lucr. iv. 1083), -ei, -e (fide, Hor. Od. iii. 7 4 ; die , ° 

Virg G i 208) and -i (e. g. dii, a variant for die, in Aen. i. 636 , 
see Roby, Latin Grammar, 1 § 3S7). Of these -e and -i are con- 
tractions of -ei . -ei and -ea are phonetic varieties of -ai and -aa 
of the a- stems, and the explanation above given covers them. 

Genitive Plieral — 

An original Indo-European type -aa-ama, i. e. -aa (gen. sing ) Gen Pim 

pean type 
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+ -am (pronominal element found in bhy-am etc. see p 120) 

H — s (pluial sign), is imagined by Schleicher and others •which 
-asams, it is supposed, -would gradually sink to -asam, -sdm, 
-dm. Of these forms, -«!»= Greek -av, Latin -urn] -sdm= 
Latin -rum of a- and 0- stems, while the quantity of 0 
before -rum {equorum fiom stem equo), and of Sanskrit 
tesh&m Qiorum) from stem ta {liie) perhaps points to -asam, 
whose initial vowel coalescing with the stem vowel would 
make a long syllable. [In Sanskrit only the pionommal 
declension retains this trace of a longer form -aam. or -asSlm 
with nouns, -am is added diiect to consonant stems, e g 
vac-am (voc-um), while vowel stems are inci eased by n 
before the addition of -am, e. g aipva-n-am (aQira-B), avi-n-am 
(avi-) ] 

Greek Genitive Plural, -av=Am is added to the stem The 
0- of o- stems coalesces with it, Xuicci>v=\vitd-iow ; and the same 
IS apparently the case with a- stems, viz 
The fern, gen plur , however, is always accented with circum- 
flex, the masc only when the accent of nom. sing, is oxytone 
and it has been supposed that this difieience points to an 
original difference in formation, the a- stems having the sufiix 
-o-GjK (^-sdm) ; so that This is to some extent 

borne out by the Homeric form a-av of such gen plur, and 
the comparison of e g ra-av gen plur. fem with Sansknt 
ta-sam (liarum) from stem ta. a- would of course naturally fall 
out between two vowels (p. 66). ra-av, is-ta-rum and ta-sam. 
would thus be parallel forms. 

Latin Genitive Plural Formed by adding -um or -om (found 
in u- stems, and in 0- stems after u or v) to consonantal 0-, i-, 
or M- stems : e. g fulmin-um, avi-um, magistratuom, fructuum ; 
and -uum sometimes contracted into -um, passum (Lucihus, 
Martial), currum (Virg. Aen. vi 653) Many consonantal 
stems are increased by -i on analogy of the -i stems, e. g. 
merc-i-um pemat-i-um amant-i-um (also amant-um, which is 
not a contraction of, but an earlier form than that in -luni) 
but this addition is very rare with stems ending in -n, -r, s 
(except mr-i-um, complur-i-um) Some consonantal stems 
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follow the analogy of -m stems, e g alitu-vm (Lucr and Virg ) (jen Plur. 
beside alU-mn 

0- stems (inasc and neut ) add either -um {-om) or -orum 
(^-asam) to the stem. The fiiat is not, as sometimes regarded, 
a contraction of the longer form * it is in fact probably the 
older, being the only one known to the Umhrian and Oscan 
dialects, occurring exclusively on early coins of fifth century 
A. TT c, and most fiequently on inscriptions of an early date 
(Romanom, sovom=suorvm, divom, etc.). The other form in 
-di-mn gradually superseded it, and occurs commonly on in- 
scriptions of the second century b C and later* and in and 
after Cicero’s time^, the form in -vm was found only in 
certain words : e. g numTtmm, denanum, etc ; deum, duc&n- 
tuum and other numerals, especially distributive , dmm, divum, 
mrum and compounds, Ilalvm, etc ; nostrum and vestrum 
(see below, p 136). a- stems form gen. plur in -arum; but 
-um IS formed (i) from masc. patronymics in -des {Aeneadum, 
etc ), (2) compounds of gigno and eoh {terngmum, cadtcohm ) — 
both in dactylic poetiy only , (3) from the fem. stems amphora, 
drachma (but these are probably bon owed from Greek), -e 
stems have the form in -rum [dierum, etc ). 

The forms boverwm, nucerum, regerum, lapiderum, noticed 
by Varro, seem (if genuine) to point to the occurrence of the 
longer form in consonantal stems with e = i as a connecting 
vowel ; i being suffixed to the stem as with the other form in 
-vm where the termination -vwm is formed from a purely con- 
sonantal stem. Another explanation supposes an addition to 
the stem of -er, because in some words an -r is found in gen. 
sing, (ampmseru, cucumens, etc.), and is therefore perhaps not 
peculiar to the plural number m the words in question 

The Genitive Dual agrees in form with the Dative Dual 
(P* 123) 

Ablative Singular — 

The Ablative has been retained as a distinct form in Declen- Abiaj^SinR . 

sion only by Old Persian (Zend) and Latin Sanskrit preserves gimges ic- 

tmiied 

' See Ciceio, ‘Orator,’ xlvi § 155, and compare Boby’a ‘Latrn Gram- 
mar,’ § 365 (vol 1 p 124). 
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Abiat Smg it in masc and neut a- stems, Greek in adverbs in -mr, where 
I = t of Sanskrit ablative, this -t probably representing an 
original -d retained in Old Latin and in Zend 

Thus 0/101= ofia)r=aaing,t, abl. of sama, ‘similar. ’ iras (Ionic 
kS>s)= 1.'E boat, abl. of hva. The Sanskrit a- stems (misc. and 
neutr.) presei-ve the final -t (oivat, dovat) m all others the 
ablative is identical in form with the genitive in -as , such 
merging being prevented in the a- stems by the retention of 
the longer genitive foim m -aya. 

In Latin Latin Ablative Singidar • — 

Here the oiiginal -d (as in Zend d — written t by Schleicher) 
has been retained , but is only found in Old Latin and Oscan, 
being lost in Classical Latm and Umbrian. Thus we find on 
inscriptions senatvd, pmidad, gnaivod (Ep Scip Appendix 
I 1 i); sententiad, coumtionid, and the adveibs sujirad, exlrad, 
faalumed (S. C de Bacch, Appendix I ii) This foim 
foalv/ned, with e. g. Oscan ampruji-d [=tm2)rohe), suggests that 
the ordinaiy adverbial termination in -e is an ablative in -U, 
from adjectives in -us, -a, -um, and thus distinguished in fonn 
from the masc. and fern ablatives in -od, -ad (which are also 
sometimes adverbial, as in cito{cl), su2>ra{d), contra(^d), etc). 
The original quantity of the adverbial ablative in -e(d) is 
generally retained, though shortened in some words in constant 
use, e g bene, male. 

In 0-, a-, e-, and m- stems, the long vowel of the ablative - 6 , 
-d, -e, -u seems oiigmally to have been followed by the chaiwc- 
teiistic -d, which however fell off at an early peiiod The latest 
inscription on which it occurs is the S. C de Bacch (i86 B 0 ), 
a formal legal document 'with much in its orthography that was 
archaic at the time , and it is by no means found constantly 
even in the earliest inscriptions. Thus on that of Scipio 
Barbatus (see Appendix I i i) we find gnaivod, but 
while on the other Scipionic inscriptions it hardly occurs at all. 
Bitschl, indeed, holds that it was in use in the time of Plautus, 
whom he assumes to have used it or not at pleasure* and 
accordingly he restores to the text of Plautus foims like med, 
ted, sed [me, te, se) almost ad libitum for metneal conveni- 
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ence^ Corssen however maintainB that the final - 3 , of ahl aing. Ablat Sibb 
was no longer heard or spoken, and therefore not likely to 
have been written, in the time of Plautus and Ennius , ad- 
mitting at the same time that Flautns might have availed him- 
self occasionally metn gratia of an archaic form no longer m 
use, just as Virgil in later times used the archaic genitive cupmi, 
or infinitive /aner®. 

In consonant and i~ stems we find both -I and -e as abl 
terminations In classical Latin, most adjectives m -is have -i 
(thereby securing a distinction &om the neut. sing in -e) , 
most substantives and participles -e Some substantives how- 
ever regulaily have -i (see above, p. io8, note) ; in others which 
usually have -e, -i is also found, especially in Lucretius (see 
Munro on i 978). In late and vulgar Latin all ablatives in 
-t are weakened to -e. The histoiy of the forms is as follows. 

The original form was probably -id (I. E dt), seen e. g in mand 
(Oolumna Rostrata, b 0 260), covmtionid (S. C de Bacch.), 
and traceable in ante-Iiao (the non-ehsion of which is perhaps 
due to its oiiginal form antid-hao). This -zd became -ed and 
then -e, which quantity is found on the Epit. of Scipio Bar- 
batus (Appendix I, i. 1 ) m a Saturnian verse, Gnaivod \ patre 

I jyrogna \ tus || and Plaut. Capt. iv. 2, 28 (trochaic), Tvm 

2n»tores sciofipasei qui alumt fwtfure sues. From 150 B C. 
onwards -e becomes most common -ei and -i are also found : 
e. g. on Ep Scip 4 (Appendix I 1 ), virtuiei, ablat., and -t in 
consonantal stems, luei Plaut Aul iv. 10, 22 , Ter. Ad v 3, 55 ; 

Lucr. IV. 235, Cic Phil xii 2$. The tendency of pronuncia- 
tion to obscure and weaken all final syllables brought all these 
forms at last down to the weakest form -e (see above, p, 57). 

' Kitschl, ‘Neue Plautin ’ Excurs 1. 106 

’ 'Ueber Auaspraclie,' etc II pp 1005-1008 The objections here 
urged by Corssen appear .alniost conclusive against Bitschl's view — e g 
his citation (l) of many instances from Plautus where the final vowel of 
abl sing coalesces by ‘ synaloepha ’ with a following vowel, with no such 
traces of the influence of a final -d, as are found for example in Homer of 
the lost 'ilignmma', and (2) of examples from Ennius of ablat in S (loc? 
mdetur, coidS meo, etc in hexameters) without a trace of length by posi- 
tion The shortening of this -e, it may further be observed, is itself 
a subsequent process, presupposmg the entire disappearance of -d from the 
original ending -ed (see below) 
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Tlie Ablative Plmal agrees in form with the Dative Plural 
(seep 129) 

Locative Singular . — 

Loc Sing, The general type is -t, for Indo-European noun-stems, but 
peantjpe pronominal stems have -tn, which is the older form (The 
locative termination of fern, stems m Sanskrit -&m seems to 
point to the oldest form of the suffix ) The locative is retained 
as an independent case in Sanskiit, Zend, Slavonic, Lithuanian , 
in Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Keltic, it has coalesced with the 
dative and genitive (its functions being also shaied with gen 
and abl in Greek and Latin). 

Ill Gieek, In Greek, the dative singular m -t is properly a locative foini 
TToS-i, yepovT-i, etc , and the locative meaning is retained in 
such forma as MapaS&vt, SaXaiitm, mia-i, kt\. The dative of 0- 
and a- stems is a true dative (see below, p. 127) but side by 
side with it we find locative forms such as o'koi (oUo- 1), xapaL 
(xapa + i). This locative -ot of 0- stems becomes m Aeolic vi — 
jru(8«, peavi ] and in Done e. g ne'i (nol), Ti)vti, Tourel, reiBe 
this form in -« being also found in Attic apaxei, iravoual, tKel 
(=e-/to-i from stem ko-) Syxi is perhaps locative (=o7x*‘) fiom 
a stem ayx®-, whence and aUi might be locative of a stem 

aifor= Sanskrit eva, Latin aevo- though the Doric foim ales 
points rather to a stem in -r, the locative of which is aU(a-)l 
pat, o-oi (Doric Toi') are probably locatives 
In Latin In Latin there are but few traces of a distinct locative case , 
the locative, both in form and functions, having become merged 
in either the ablative or dative (? genitive) case. In consonant 
declension forms like mri, vespen, hen {=hes-i from hes, Gieek 
x 6 h, cp hest&rnus) may be locatives, but are not distinguishable 
from dat or abl in t. 

From 0- stems humi, belli, foci, Gorinthi, etc are peihaps 
locatives, but are assimilated in form to the dative (as in ilh, 
soli) or the genitive Postn-die, quotidie, etc , and in Old 
Latm die quinti, die crastini, seem to point to a locative form 
merged in the dative : and so Romae, mihtiae [Roma-i, mill- 
tia-i) are perhaps originally locatives formed by adding i to 
the stem, but are now undistinguishable from the gen or dat 
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Perendie, jam and the pronominal adverbs in -im (Appendix Loo Smp. 
II, A.) are supposed to indicate the still older locative termina- 
tion -in=-am. 

[The locative terminations in Sanskiit are -i (consonant and In Sanskrit 
diphthong stems), -au (masc. stems in i- and u-, the stem vowel 
disappearing), -am (fern, stems in a- i- u-), -e (=a+i masc. 
and neut. stems in a-), and -m (only m pronominal declension).] 

Locatvoe Plural — 

From the forms of tins case in the Asiatic branch of Indo- Loo. Plur 
European languages (Sanskrit -au, -shu, Zend ahva, ahd, -shu, 

-hva, -Jid, -hu and Old Persian -suvd) an original type sva-sa 
{sva pronominal, and sa plural sign) is postulated by some 
philologists (Schleicher, Comp § 256) However tbis may be, 
the Sanskrit -su evidently corresponds to the Qreek -o-i or -o-o-t 
{(tFi) of the dative plural, which is thus, like the dat sing, in 
-i, really locative, -at or -cat are sometimes added direct to 
consonant stems, sometimes by a ‘connecting vowel’ e eg 
irotrut (ssTToS-fft), but also irob-t-aai (Epic), Kvai and Kvve-aai 
(kuw-) ; TToXi-e-ao-t, ttoXicti and nSKeai from nSKi-. In 0- and n- 
stems the forms tawoiai, lu&y (as is suggested by some) 

result from a lengthemng of the stem by 1 [iTrao-i-ai, x<“>pn-i-(ri) 
but it IS simpler to regard them as foimed by the addition of 
the plural sign -at to the locative smg {Jimoi-ai, x^pai-ai) In a 
few feminine forms like Bvpaat, ’AB^yrjai the termination -at 
appears to be added to the stem , unless we may suppose these 
foims to have been written with an subscriptum,’ like the 
Epic forms -Tjat, -^s, which are fiom lengthening of a in -mat, 

-atr. 

In Latin, the locative plural is merged in the form of dat 
and abl plur. The dat abl in -es, however, of 0- and a- stems 
is very possibly a locative form (see below, p 129) 

No Locative Dual is found in Greek or Latin but Sanskrit 
has a form enditig in -os. 

Dative Singular 

General type -o^, Sanskrit -§, Greek -y (=0- <«)> 9 (=“ + “)> 

Latin -i. Different views are held as to the origin of this ter- type 
mination, viz. . — 
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Dat Fine 

Generul 

ijpe 


In Greek 


In latin 


(1) That it is a •strengthening of the locative -i. 

(2) That it represent': the preposition nhlu, hh being lost, as 
in Sanskrit civaia, instrumental plur of civa. and as 0 is 
lost in Done ifiiv and. Epic thk (=ma-T3hyam, tu-bhyam) 
The«e pronominal datives (cp Latin tiii, sibi etc ) give bit and 
as pronouns generally pieserve more archaic forms than nouns, 
they perhaps point to the original form of the dative The use 
of the preposition abhi, ‘toMards,’ to form the dative ivonld be 
analogous to the Latin idiom of ad cnm^ftcem dabo. etc found m 
Plautus, and to the use in modern languages of the prepositions 
to, a, eu, etc to express the datiie 

In Greek a- stems, (a-, 17-, 0-) alone have the true dative ter- 
mination, oii£m=olito- + ot, dca- -J- ai in all others the locative 
in ( IS used Infinitives m -juvai, -evai, -vai, -m are probably 
datives of consonantal stems (see below, chap viii) 

In Latin, the dative in -» of consonantal and 1- and u- stems 
perhaps represents Indo-European -at Inseriptions of fifth 
century A u c give -e. "which is analogous to Sansknt -e=-ai' 
e g Junoiie, malre, salute, Dtote (Jovi) and this form appears 
to have been retained in some technical phrases, e g sohendo 
aere aheno, jure dicundo in Livy and Suetonius. Umbrian has 
-e ‘ pa<re= Sanskrit pitre (pain) Later inscriptions (sixth 
century a u c to tune of Augustus) give -ei e g quom (Ep 
Scip 4, Appendix I 1.), Ajpolenm, Diotei, Hercolei, etc Oscan 
has -ei; j’aterez, Divvei, etc Finallj -n became -i, -which does 
not appear on mscnptions before the date of the Giacchi Corssen 
considei s -ei to he the original dative suffix and -i the locative 
Schleicher (Comp § 254) regards -i, -e, -et as varieties of the 
same form, hut locative It would seem perhaps more reason- 
able to regard the three forms as identical and the history of 
Latin orthography will supply many analogies to this variety of 
spelling (eg «i, ne, nd cp. Kitschl's view of the relations of e, 
ei, and 7 quoted in Eoby’s Latin Grammar, vol 1. § 26S) 

In a-, e-, 0- stems the oldest forms appear to be -at, -et, -oi, 
(qvot, pojmlot, traceable in hmc=hotc) With such stems the 
first letter of the termination -at united itself to the stem vowel, 
and the results -ol, -al, -el seem to have been sometimes pro- 
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nouuced as dissyllable , as is still the case with -e stems, where Dat Suig 

Latin 

the full form is retained ‘ 

In 0- stems the final -t was dropped {jpopulo=po]puld-i= 
2)opulo-oi) ' just as in Greek (imra=t7nrai-i—1mni-ot, etc), wlieie 
however the traces of i remain in ‘ t suhsciiptum ’ In a- stems 
i survives in Classical Latin -ae=a% but dative foims like 
Matuta, T}isco-lana, etc are parallel to Gieek 6ea=6eai=8fa-di 
and Latin popido, in the loss of -i In e- stems also a similar 
form in -e is found: e g. die, Plant. Capt iv 2, 20, fide, Aul 
iv 6, I, Tiin 1 2, 80 , facie, Lucilius, etc • and a monosyllabic 
piouunciation mttTi gratia of -ei gives the intermediate stage 
Compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (ix 14), ‘In casu dandi 
qui purissinie locuti sunt non “faciei" uti nunc dicitur sed 
“ facie ” dixeiunt ’ 

Dative Pluial — 

General type bhyams, i. e bJiyam of dat sing (as seen in 
Sanskrit pronominal declension, p 143) + plural sign -s Thepcantjpe 
Old Prussian -mane of dat plur is the natural representative, 
by the laws of phonetic change, of Indo-European bhyams, and 
therefore confirms the inference that this is the piimitive form. 

-m/m in Lithuanian (niumus, jumv,s=nobis, vohis) points to the 
same form foi if the original had been Sanskrit bhyas, Litb, 
would have -mas , but u is accounted for by the nasal m 

This case form appears m all Indo-European languages except 
Greek, which employs locative plur., as in sing (see p 126) 

In Sanskrit -bhyams becomes -bhyas (cp. acc plur -as=am-s, 
p 116) 

In Latin, -bhyas becomes -6ios or -bms, then -bos, -bus (for In Latin 
loss of i cp min-us=minius and see also on p gg) and a 
parallel foim appears in no-bis, earlier nobeis This -bus is the Dat m biu 
regular teimination for consonant, t-, and u- stems, and is also 
found in ambo-hus, duo-bus (0- stems) , deabus,JUiabus, hberta- 
bus on inscriptions, and amba-bus, duabus, classical (a- stems) , 
diebus, rebus, classical (e- stems), -f is usually added before it 


1 The dative termination -ei of the ordinaiy fifth decleneion seems to 
have been vaiiously sc.-inned as e-i, Ci, and Si, see for examples Koby, 
‘ Latin Grammar,’ § 306 (1 p 122) 
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Hat Plur to couEonaiit stems {nonitn-t-hus, etc ) ; but in ho-lms, hii-biis= 
lov-bus we have possibly the remnant of an eailiei foimation by 
adding -bus direct to the stem. In t- stems i is found as e in 
Old Latin, e. g. temjpestatdms, navebos. and iii u- stems, u some- 
times becomes t, as fructibus. 

Dat 111 -IS The dat, (also abl ) plni of o- and a- steins (with the 
exceptions above given) ends always in -is, of which form there 
are two explanations — (i) that it is dative, aiising fiom -jks 
=-bhyas, which then becomes -Jaos (cp. mi-hei beside h-bei) and 
then by contraction -is (see Schleicher, Corap § 261, and on 
f=bh above, p 69) This however is very hypothetical; and 
it seems simpler to believe (2) that -is is a locative teimination, 
so that musis, ioiiunis='>nusais, domiiiois=musaisi, clominoisi, 
and conespond exactly to Greek dypo'un (see above, 

p. 127). That -ots, -ais were the original teiminations of the 
dat plur IS shown by the old fonns oloes (ilhs), inivicolea 
{j.nviculis) noticed by Festus, and by the other Italian dialects 
Thus an old inscription (possibly of Latin oiigin?) gives sums, 
cnatois {mis, gmtia) Oscan has Neulanuis, letjatuis, dmmpais 
{Nolania, legalis, laniphis) , and in Umbrian the dat plur 
of 0- and a- stems ends in -eis, -es, -is (later -eir-, er-, ir), 
and of i- stems m -eis, -es (peihaps on analogy of a- and 0- 
stems ^ 

rat Dual Datiie Dual — 

Indo-Euiopean -bhydms, lengthened from -bhyCvms Sanskrit 
here drops the -a, and has -bhyam 

In Greek -hhyOms became something like -<piav, which became 
-01V and finally -tv, as m o- stems t7r7ro-tv=Z)r7ro-0iv, 
xapa-(piv. All other stems follow the analogy of 0- stems, and 
thus -o-0tv, -oiv IS the usual termination throughout, e g ycveoiv 
—yeveo'-o-lpiv, Trarcpoiv = naTep-o-(f>iv, cupc-oiv = eipf/'-o-0iv (stem 
(vpu- with stem vowel raised) The Homeric foims touv, ^Xt0a- 
poiiv, etc (from stems to- pKfipapo-) appear to have an t 
added to the stem, so that TotIv=ro-t-0tv. The same form is 
found m some cousonantal stems, e g. noSotiv = iro8-o-i-0(v, 


’ See Feriar'ii ‘Ckimparotive Gnunmar,' p. 269. 
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Seipfimuu=Sfipriv-o-i-tliiv, where 0-, and afterwards c-, have been 
added to the original stem, each under the influence of 
analogy. 

There is no tiace of -hhymda in Latin or any Italian dialect. 

Insirv/mental iSmgulai — Instru- 

There appear to have been two Indo-Euiopean forms, (i) -d, indo-Euro- 
(2) -bhi and it is suggested (Sehleiehei, Comp § 258) that 
these originally corresponded to the twofold meaning of (a) 
comitative (‘I went with him’), (6) ‘instrumental’ propel (‘I 
cut it with a knife’), which are united in the Latin ablative 
case, and in our preposition ‘ with ' 

(1) -d is found in Sanskiit (vae-S.). and in Greek possibly 

in the adveibial foims apa (Done o/iS), vaxa, 

(II 1 144, XIV 499), aXXflx^, naVTij (Doiie irai»Ta), bfi=dyaz=y& 
from pronominal stem ya, whence the locat. jam (see for 
‘parasitic d' p 80) 

(2) ~hhi, which does not appear in Sanskiit, is m Gieek 

a termination common in Homer, and not to be confused with 
the supposed eailier form of the dative dual -u> meutioned 
above It is used as (a) comitative (op.* qoT ^aivopeinjfpir), (&) 
instrumental pioper {^(pi Od. xxi 315, cp 11 . xii. 734), 
but also in a locative or ablative signiflcation, by the easy 
transition from the notion of ‘circumstances under which’ or 
‘by which’ to ‘place at which’ or ‘from at which.’ e. g. 
e’jr’ (irxapafjiiv I or With dird, « novTOfpw, ‘fiom on the sea’ 

(whence -^iv has sometimes been wiongly mteipreted as a 
genitive teimination). 

Latin offers no trace of either -d or -bhi. 

Instrumental Plwal • — 

Indo-European -bhis, 1 e bhi -t s, of plural Sanskiit has -bhis 
except m a- stems, where bh disappears (a^vais) the Vedas 
however show agve-bhis. 

In Greek the final r is lost after v (see p 68) and the form is 
therefore identical with the smgular -^iv, e.g mtipiv, II u 794 ; 
KOTvXijSoi'o’i^ii;, Od. V. 433, 6 f 6 ^iv, etc. 

Comjianson of Adjectives • — 

The declension of adjectives has been sufScieutly explained Comj)anson 

K 2 tnc 
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Comjnrison under that of substantives : and there only remains the question 
ti\cs of the formation of ‘ degiees of comparison ' This is really part 
of the composition of words, i. e the formation of stems fiom 
roots, for comparative and supeilative aie formed by addition 
to stem of positive of particular suffixes, in no way different 
from other suffixes, and not confined to adjectives But the 
wide and general use of particular suffixes foi this puipose, 
and the older usually observed in grammais, make it convenient 
to considei them at tins stage 

Com2)aratiie degree The supposed type of this stem m 
Indo-Eui opean is formed by a suffix -yans (=yan-la) or -taia. 
These may he derived eithei from (i) verbal, oi (2) pionominal 
roots Those who derive from veihal roots connect -yan with 
Indo-European ya, ‘ to go,' whence Sanskrit ya, Greek Uvai , 
-tara with Indo-European tar, ‘to cross over,’ whence Latin 
trans, English tlirovgh both roots thus signifying 2'Togremon, 
and heightening the idea of the positive. 

But it seems better, without tiying to attach so definite a 
meamng to the suffixes m question, to regard them as derived 
fiom pronommal roots and akin to cei-tain other pionominal 
suffixes traceable in Indo-European languages Thus -yans may 
he connected with the common suffixes -ant (part act in Sanskiit, 
Greek, Latin) , -vant (‘ provided with anything,’ Greek Fevr m 
l\Bv 6 -FfvT, xaplevT-, etc , -€ir, -€<rira, -ek) ; and -mant (jnana-, man-) 
in rX^-fiav, ?roi-fiF)v, am-mo, al-mo, certa-men, car-men . partic 
-/1CKO-, plur 2 per -mtm, etc 

-ta>a=-ta-ra, the latter of which elements sometimes expresses 
the idea of comparative as m Latm su2>-er-u8, etc 

Oompar (i) -yan {-yans) or -lans 

Bu X yat Sanskrit i-yas (base of comparative) 

nom. sing iyan(s) masc , iyas neut 
acc. iyansam. 

mstr. lyoB-a. 

Greek -lov {-lav nom =ioy-s, s being lost and the vowel 
lengthened), before which final -o, -u, -po, of stem are dropped : 

e g ^[\-iov (<^iXo-), jjd-tov (flSv-) fluo-(ro»=Tdpf-«oi» (rap^o-), pair- 
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<rov=/idK-iov (/lOK/ia-), atirX'iov 
root /ley-'. 


Latin -ids, 


f -tor, -or, 
I -ms, -us. 


(a!<rx-po), iut{^ai/=fieyiov (jiiyas) CoTnp»n60ii 

tivea 


-ids IS the oldest form, n being lost as in accus. plur , but 
retained in adveibial -iens In adding -los to vowel stems, the 
stem vowel is omitted , prob-ior (jyrob-o-), sa2>isnt-ior 

In Classical Latin -ids split into -tor, -tos , and the two forms 
then served to mark distinction of gender {mdior, mdms). 
The distinction between them was not originally very marked ; 
and remains of Old Latin give e. g melios, masc , and prior, 
posterior, neut*. 

-tdr=-tds d long in Old Latin (as in oblique cases), so 
Plant. Amphit i. 3, 50 — 

‘ Atque quanto nox Idngidr haec prdxuma ’ 

Capt iv 2, 2 {auctiOr), and in neut us, Menaechmi, 11. 2, 52 — ■ 
‘ Pioin td ne quo abeas Umxjius ab aedibus.’ 


(2) -tara, Sanskrit taxa, Greek -r«po-r. Compar 

In Latin it appears in e g pos-ten, ee-ten, ai-ter, neu-fer, 
u-ter, dex-ter, ctira, ultra, fiuslra, and possibly adveibs m -ter 
and tgt-iur, etc. (see however Appendix II, A ) 

In pure comparatives, only in composition with the other form 
-tds, e g ei-ier-tor, de-ter-ior, etc , or sin-is-tero, nnn-is-tero-, etc. 

(cp Gieek XaX-i'arepo-r). 

[mag-ister, min-iste? =tlie greater, the less person, cp English 
‘ moyor,' ‘majoi,’ ‘minor’] 

Comparison of Adjectives. — Supeilaiive 
The elements of supeilative foimation of Indo-Eui opean 
languages are -ta and -ma, either separately or combmed, or 
either of them doubled, or in combination with the compaiative 
stem , as under the following heads — 


' On the production of these fonns by nssimilation, see above, pp, 75, 6 , 
and compare Sch]eiclier. ‘ Comp ’ § 148 d, e (pp 224-326), and Pede, p 228 
‘ Pnacian quotes ‘senatua consultum pi 101,’ ‘bellum Punicam postenoi,’ 
and nays, ' Yetustissimi etiam neutrom m -or (iniebant, et erat eadem 
temiinatio communis tiium generiim ’ In the appiopiiation of -101 to the 
masculine ge''der we perhaps see the result of .anaiogy with substantives 111 
-or, honoi , labor, etc , which are usually masculine 
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r -(ft , in numeral-, npar-oc, eicro-s, secty- 

2. -Tno I npoji-os, primo-, nuamo-, etc 

3 tn-tr> , the oichuaiy Greek superlative m -roro-r 

4 la-mtt , in Latin ijj'lvm.0-, dextvmo- (or ivithout the superla- 
tive manltmo-). With the-e Corssen classes the 

supeilatii cs arerrunus, leteriimns, which forms he 
holds acec-timo-^ xtter-txmo- , -ttmo after I, t he- 

coming first -mao-, and then by assimilation fp 74 ) -hmo-, -nmo- 
Tliiis prom.mu%= propie-lutaus (fiom an adjectival stem pio- 
ptco-) , thence proj/ifsumus and by contiartion projnmus 
2 frfjcuTnva=mag-tvm,us, mag-sumui Another explanation how- 
ever (see Pojhj’s ‘Latin Grammar,’ Preface, p Kij makes these 
forms=-ios or -is of comp -|- -1 -t- -mus [-ma ( , e g facillimvs= 
fficil-is-i-mus under strong contraction. The difficulty here is 
in the insertion of i between is and mus. Both theoiies are 
possible Cors^en’s however follows a widei analogy, and 
(except m one or two cases) rests upon an easier conti action 
(see below, number 8, on -issi/niw) 

3. mtl-ta , Greek Ttifiaros, e^^oparo-s 

6 ynns-ta , Gieek supeilative in loxo-, /leyicrro r. etc. 

7 ynaa- 7 fia=irs-mo^is-mo=t-mo in 7 niiiimo-,plurimo-, etc. 
where i is all that remains of the compaiative suffix 

8 yans-ta-ma = ts-tvmo, found m two woids, sollistumum 
(trxpudivm). Cic de Div ii 34 72, explained as 'perfect' from 
sollus=totvs , sad simst'umvs, superlative of sinistet, as dextu- 
mvs of dexfer On the analogy of these two forms, Corsseii 
explains the regular Latin superlative in -issimus=-is-tumvs= 
-ios-ti/mua (see above, number 4, on /aciUimus, etc ). Here again 
another explanation is offered, that -wsinia=-is-t/»oS the double 
s being due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
preceding syllable, partly to an attempt to preserve the sound 
of s sharp It seems doubtful, however, whether a is ever 
'shaipened' to sa for meiely phonetic reasons, except where a 
Sj liable is lost before it (as in locasaim, etc), and of this 
moreover there is no example in noun-forms. 

9 tara-ma, in exlremo-, gmstremo-. 

' See Roby’s ' Latin Grammar, ’ vol. i. Preface, p. Ivi 
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Paradigms of ^Noun Inflection in Sanslirit, Greek, and Latin 
(From Bopp, Schleicher, and Ferrar.) 

I (ffl). Consonant Stems : — 



Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin 

(l) stem 
Singular — 

voo- (fem ) 

4ir- (fem.) 

voc (fem ) 

Nom 

Tak 

If 

oir-f 

t6c-b (vox) 

Accua, 

vuG-am 

ov-a 

voc-em 

Gen. 

vac iA 

6ir-6t 

v5c-ifl 

Abl 



voc-e(d) 

Loc 

voc-f 

&ir-l (dat ) 


But 

vac-e (=fti) 

Tac-£ 


Toe-i 

Iiistr. 



Voo, 

vak 



Dual — 




Nom Acc 

vse-i, -au 

Sir-i 


Gen Loc 

vac-ds 



Bat Abl 1 
Instr J 

*vag-bhyiim 

iir-o-u' 


Plural — 




Nom 

VaC-BS 


Toe-Ss (voci-es) 

Acc 

yac-as 

OITHII 

yoc-es 

Gen. 

y^-am 

dv-wy 

yoc-uiD 

Loc 

vak-shfl 

6w-a( (dat ) 


Bat Abl 

*rag bhyiis 


TOO-i-buB 

Instr. 

♦vag-bhls 

i-lpur) 



PuradiFinq 
of Noun In- 
flection, 

Consonant 

Sterna 


* 0 of stem asBumlated to the media bh (aee p 77) This o is the palatal 
modification of guttural k, which appears only in nom vok 
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Consonant 

Stems 


r 

Sanskrit. 

Gieck 

Latin 

(z) stem 

bbarant (masc n ' 

*(j>lpovT- (m n ) 

ferent (m f n ), 

Singular . — 



ferent 1 

Nom 

bhiian,bharat(n ' 

ifltpUV (-OKT-S) 

feren(t)-s 

Accus. 

bh^rftnt-am, 

ijiipovT-a 

fercut-em 


bli4rat (n ) 



Gen 

bharat-as 

iftipOVT^Ot 

ferent-is 

Abl 



ferent-e(d) 

Loc 

bh^at-i 

^epoi'T-4 


Dat 

bhorat-e 


fereiit-i 

Instr 

bh4rfl,t-&. 



XOG 

bbaniti,bliArat(n ) 



Dual — 




Nom Aee 

bharant i, -au (m ) 
bharant -1 (u ) 

if>ipOVT~€ 


Gen Loc 

bharat-cs 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr J 

*bb&rad-bhyam 

tpepoyr-oHy 


PI .ral — 




Kom. 

bharant-as. 

ipipovT’€9 

ferent-es (-les) 


bh&rant-i (n ) 

-a 


Acc. 

bh&rat-as (ni ), 

t^ipoifT^s 

ferent-ee 


bh&rant-i (n ) 

•a 


Gen 

bh4rat-am 

tptpOVTWV 

ferent-ium (-tuq) 

Loo 

bharat-Bu 

<pipovT-ai (j-ovffi') 


Dat AbL 

*bh&rad-bhjas 


ferenti-bua 

Insti 

*bharad-bhia 



( 3 ) Stem 

mdjuts- (n ) 

f*(vos, fiiv€s (n ) 

pema, genes (n ) 


dur-mana3(m f) 

Svir-piEi'ca (m f) 

vetm, vetes (m f ) 

Singular — 



(s becomes r) 

Nom 

min as 

pivoi 

genus, arbos (f ) 


{lui-niaiiaB(m f) 


vetus 

Acc 

mdnas 

pivo9 

genus 


durmanas>ani | 

Sva^ev4ff-a, -/a, ~ij 

yeter-em (m f ) 


(m f)| 




Greek forms a feminine by addition of sufiSz ya to this stem, (/>epoi'r-?/a, 
•pipovaa, which is declined as a fern a- stem llie same formation exists 
in Latin as a fern noun patieTi(()s, paftent-ui, 

* Assimilation of t to hi 
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Sanaknt. 

Greek 

lotin. 

Gen 

mi1naa-aa 

fttvta-os, -toi, -ovi 

gener-ia 

Abl 



gener-e(d) 

Loc. 

m&naa-i 

fiivti 

(lun?) 

Dat 

m&nas-e (=ai) 


gener-i 

Instr 

m4nai>-a 

(ix^a-ipi = bill) 


Yoc, 

nLQinaB 

fiivos 

genus 

Dual — 


tvaiuvls (m f) 

i 

Nom Ace 

niilnnB-i (n ) 

(/livtir^e) filvt} 



dunnanaa-a -au 

Sva/uvia-t, 



(m f) 

ivajitvij 


Gen Loc 

minas-oB 



Dat Abl 1 
Instr J 

maiio-bbyam 

•oty 


Flninl — 


1 


Nom. 

m&nams-i (n ) 

-fa, 

gener-a (n ) 


durmanas-as 

Svffntvia-ts(jn f 

veter-es 


(m f) 

-ceSf -cfs 

(m f) 

Aco. 

m/Lnams-i 

ftlvta-a, itivT] 

gener-a (n ) 


dur-manas-aa 

bv7iitvia-as{m f) 

veter-es (m f) 


(m f) 

-eaSp -£» 


Gen 

m&niB-am 

fUvi(T-mr, -diuy, -wv 

gener-um 

Loc 

m&nas-BU 

nivwi 


Dat Abl 

mdno-bhyaa 


gener-ibuB 

Instr 

1 

mdno-bhiB 




N B — Maac and fem. forms me only given where they differ from tlioae 
of the nenter atem 
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I f6]. Steins in i- : — 


in- (m. f.) 
yiri (n) 


«aXi- (fem.) 


Kari- (n ) 


iri-« rin (n > TSp^ (n ) on-a maw (n 

an-m aSii soXi-t' iSpt ore-m maie 

aves vAri-a aa *oXi-at, viSXc-as oris 

ayy-ia (f) niA^t=v<S\c^at 

(-■t, ada ) 


avan viii-n-i wiXt-t, roXtt 
ivyain *bA^-J 

aaaj-S vSn-n-t 
iTy-*i Cf ) 
in-a-a vin-D-& 
iTy-a (£) 


ore(d) raari-(d) 


Nom Acc ' 4ri rin-n-i »4Xi-f, sdAfc 
Gen. Loc I iry-oa vin-n o'* 

1 I _ . . _ / 1 ^ ^ a — 

an-lifayim (anXi.-o-<r} ■sXtou’ 


avaT-as TSri-n-i 'w^if~e9=wjA€j^et ovea mari-a 

sdXi-rs, voXai (ori-ea) 
tS/K-a (n.) 

ari-n Tm ) tSti-h-i vuA^-ov !9pt-a ovts mari-a 

ari a (f ) adAeif 

^ . 4ri-o-am aoAi-av, sdXcorr OTi-tim 

Lr : Ari-sha wiAiot, vnXA-m 

voAX-c-oot 

Dat AbL iri-bbyaa ovi-bna 

Iri-tT Avi-bbis 


K' B — N'enter forma are only given where they differ from those of 
ma*c and fem atems. 
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VI] 

I (c). Diphthongal Stems • — 



I 11j.11- 
a gfl.11- 


Greek 

I. vav~ 

2 ^ou- 


VdV-M 

j9dv-s 


^oB-v 

roO-t' 


VTjf-6* 

vt-ilt 

Pof-6t 


Dual — 
Nom. Acc. 
Gen Loc 
Dat Abl 1 
Inetr. J 

Plural — 
Nora 
Acc, 


(as nom ) 


raO 

Pov 

ndv-o, -ilu 
nlr-ds 

giv-a, -B.U 
guv-os 



nau-bhyira 

go-bhyam 

y^fo-U’ 

v*-oiv 

Pifo-cy 

niv-os 

grfv-as 

injF-fi 

Puf et 


2 bou (boT-i) 


nave(d) boi e(d) 
nav-i bov-i 
(as nom ) 


naves boves 


Dat Abl 
Instr. 


nuu-shii 

go-shu 

nau-bhyds 

go-bliyas 

nau-bhis 

gu-bhiB 


y^f-wy 

Pof wy 

rt-uv 


yTjv-trl 


vav-iri 

Pov-ai 

VT)ft-v<n 

P6ft-vm 


bov-ora 


navi-bnsbo bus 


1 Tbe disappearance of diphthongs in Latin (see p 56 ) leaves but little 
trace of diphthongal stems navis is throughout an t- stem but the 
declension of bos retams traces of a stem bou- or bov- corresponding to 
Greek /3ov-, Pof-. 
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II (a) Vowel Stems (masc and neut ) • — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Stem 

fi 9 va- (m ) 

two- (m ) 

eqno- (m ) 


yugfi (n.) 

Coyo- (n ) 

jugo- (n) 

Singular — 




Nom 

^vars 

firiro-t 

equo-s (cquus) 


yug^m 

ivyo-v 

jugu-m (-om) 

Acc 

a^va-m 

firiro-i' 

equo-m 


yugl-m 

(vy6-v 

jugu-m 

Gen 

it9Ta-Bya 

tinto-(a)to 

equo-iB 

Abl 

^va-t 

two-Ot tnirov 

equ(^i, equi 
equo(d) 

Lac 

(afva/-i) 

{otico-l, OtKOt) 

(domi = domo-it; 

Dat, 


tinro-oi, Iinrfi 

equoi^equo-oi 

equo 

Instr 

^vSn-a 

novTS-<fn 



(Vedic dfvS) 



Voc. 

d9va 

ttnrt ( = fff7ro-) 

eque (eqno) 



(vyS-v 

jugu m 

Dual — 




Nom Acc 

dfv3, d9vau 

(iriro-c, 'iTTrai 


Gen Loc 

a9va y ob 



Dat Abl. 1 
Instr j 

^va-bhyam 

firiro-ll’ 


Plural — 




Nom 


tvwc~i 

(equo-es, equeis) 


(Vedic i^vX-saa) 

ivyS. (n ) 

equt 


yugan i (n ) 
(Vedic yugs) 


jug-a (m ) 

Acc 

dfvan (^a^v&n-a) 

inrovs = Tinroy-i 

equos = equom-B 


yugan-i 

(vyi 


Gen 

dfva-n-om 

hmo-BV, Iirirwi' 

equQ-rum 
equum s equo-om 

Loc 

at^vS-ehu 

Imroi-m, ririroi-» 

(equo-is) equia 

Dat Abl 

Apre-bhyas 



Instr 

d^va-iB 




(V edic dpve-bhia) 

(9ed-^i') 
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Sansluit 

Gieck 

Latin 

Stem 

o^va 


equo 

SinguLir — 




Hem. 


Xitpo 

equa 

Accus 

^9va,-in 

X^a-y 

eq^ua-m 

Geo 

AfVd, y aa 

^wpa~9 

(equa'iH, equaa) 




equal, equae 

Abl 



equa(d) 

Log 

^va y am 

Xau<^i 

(Bomae=Boma-i <) 

Dat 

^va>y-ai 


equal = equo-ai 


"V ed df va-i (a-ai) 

i\^pa-ai) 

equae 

Instr. 

&fva--y a 




Ved d(va 



Dual — 




Nom Aca 

^ve 

XiipS. 


Gen. Loo, 

ifva-y-oB 



Dat Abl 1 
Inbtr J 

dfva-bbyam 

Xiupa-Of 


Pluial — 




Noin 

d9va-a 

)(^upai 

(equa-ea, equiia , 


(“Ved dfva-sas) 


equma, equal) 




equae 

Acc 

d9ya-B 

Xi/pa-t 

equaa (-am-s) 

Gen. 

^^Ta-n-am 




Ved d9vam 

X09pwv [a-wv) 

equa rum 

Loc 

^VS-8U 

xi/pat-ai, xvpef-* 

(equB-ia) equia 

Dat Abl. 

^yS-bhyas 


equa-buB 

In'tr 

djvo-bhiB 






CHAPTEE VII. 


Inflection of Pronouns. 


Fronomu 

without 

Gender 


The Pronouns exhibit certain irregularities of inflection, 
which mate it necessary to consider them separately from 
nouns. In many cases they hare undergone such changes that 
the forms admit of only conjectural explanation and the variety 
of pronominal roots employed makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to reduce them to any uniform scheme. The Pronouns of the 
ist and and person, and the reflexive pronoun (Indo-European 
ma-, tva-, ava-) have no distinction of gender a fact winch is 
accounted for by their antiquity, if (as appeals likely) they arc 
the oldest extant elements in language, developed previously to 
the inti eduction of distmction of gendei The presence oi 
absence of tins distinction divides the pionouns loughly into 
two mam heads, viz (i) Pronouns without Gender (as above), 
and (2) Pronouns with Gender 

(i) Pronouns without Gender (ist and 2nd Personal, and 
Reflexive). 

The oiiginals of these three pronouns, ma, tva, ava. are trace- 
able in the oblique cases, and in Verb Inflections of person {-mt, 
-SI, -h, see below, ch vin) , but all speculation as to the deriva- 
tion of meaning of these elements is fmtless. The declension 
of these three pronouns has many points of similarity, and they 
might without difficulty be consideied together' but it seems 
best upon the whole to take them separately. 
jst Personal Prmovm, (ma). 

Nom. Sing Here we are met at once by a different form ; 
VIZ Sanskiit aham, Greek iyav (Done), tyavya, iy& (Attic), tali', 
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loyya, l^ya, lavei ^Boeotian), iyavri ^Xiiiconiaii and Tarentine) , 
Latin eg6, later ego\ Aham and iyav probably arise irom 
a common foim agJtam 

Accus Sing. Sanskrit ma-m, ma, Greek fie or i/ie (e 'pios- 
thetic' or auxiliary, see p 83), ifui Done, Latin me Quin- 
tilian (1 5 20) speaks of mehe and in Old Latin med, ted, sed 
occui, piobably formed on analogy of the ablative in -d. The 
quantity of im as compared with /«' is vaiiously explained as 
arising from confusion with the ablat me (Corssen ‘), as a con- 
sequence of its being monosyllable {Schleicher, § 2IS5), or as 
a compensation for the loss of -m, 1. e. me=7ne-m, mt-m (stem 
mi- as in mi-hi), 

Gen Sing Sanskiit m^a (stem reduplicated, case ending 
lost), Greek (Epic)=e/t£-a^o (as -010 of nouns, p 119), 
f/ieia (Done), then by loss of t (y) ijtio, and by contraction 
E^ou, fiou (Attic), E/ieC, luv (Done) ifie-Beif (Homer and Eurip 
Hel, 177) IS formed by the suflBx -Bet/ so iieBev quoted by 
Ahrens from Sophron (circ. 450 b c). The forms tfwos, i/iovs, 
t'litvi (Doric), ifuim, qifir (Syracusan), are usually explained 
as addition of gen sign -s to the old genitive In Latin mei 
is probably a locative, or boi rowed from the possessive menis 
An old genitive mis is said to have been used by Ennius. 

Ablat. Sing. Sanskrit ma-t, Latin rm-d (as te-d, se-d), a form 
restored by Hitschl to many passages in Plautus, e g Tnn 11, i, 
36, Amph. 11. 2, 178; Most, 11 1, 18. 

Local Sing. Sanskrit m&3a , Greek dat /loi {jio- + 1) 1 
perhaps Latin gen sing. mei. 

Dat Sing Sanskiit md-hyam ; Gieek e/hiV (Doric) 

= {e)mar-bhyam, cp. p. 129, a form cV*'’? (Tarentine) is also 
quoted. Latin mi-hei, mihl (afterwards mihi) is perhaps for 
mif-ei, f repiesenting an original bh, which becomes b in 
tibei, sibd. 

Instr Sing. No trace in Greek or Latin 

Nmi. Plur. The Indo-European stem of this case was peihaps 

Bee Wordswerth, ‘ Fragmente,’ etc. Introd xii 4 
‘Kntiache Beitrage zur LateuueclieQ Formenlehre,' p 528 


let FersciiiLl 
Picnouii 
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formed by addition of the pronominal element -sma (sa-ma) to 
the demonatiativc steins wia-, a-, va-, i e. ma-smcL-, a-sma, 
va-bma The fiist would account for Lithuanian mis , the 
second for (Vedic) Sanshiit aamg, the third foi Sau&Iuit vayam, 
Gothic vexs, English ue Greek ^p-eir’, n/i/ier (Aeolic), o/itr 
(Done), arise fiom stem osma, ps 7 ni=dfini- (by assimilation, 
p ^4) or fifit- by loss of s and compensatory lengthening of a 
to ij (cp *(r-/x£, el/il) 

Latin nos (ends, Carm Ai\al) seems connected with stem no, 
which occuiB in Greek vai, Sanskiit dual iiuu, and accus gen. 
dat plui nos. It may be that nos is an aceus used as nom , 
and oiigmally nus (Sanskiit iiS.s), but strengthened from analogy 
of the common accua plur in -os (equOs) Bopp, however, con- 
siders that nos- is the stem, found e g in nos-ler, and connects 
both it and Sanskrit n&s with sma, w'hence he derives -met m 
egomet, etc , and xmmo—z-sma 

Acius Plur, Sanskrit aBman.=asmaiL-B , Greek a^ijic 
(Aeohe), from same stem as nom. plur . Latin nos us nom 
plur, 

Gen. Plur Sanskrit ssm^am (an adjective in acc sing 
neut ), nas Greek u/ifLiav (Aeolic), riiie<uv (Ionic), rjiiHv, Tjjumv 
(Epic) from stem dp/ic-, Latin nostru'iii=noslTO-VLm, gea 

plur of possessive stem wstro- S osiro-rum is also found in 
Plautus. 

Ahl. Plur. Sanskrit asma-t, Latin no-bis (as dat ). 

Loc Plur Sanskrit asma-BU , Greek (Aeolic) anfii-eiv 

Dal Plvr Sanskrit asma-bhyam or nas ; Greek 
wheie ai=i-<f)iv (see above, p 130); Latin no-bis {=nos-bis, if 
nos- be stem). 

Dual Greek nom acc. vSi, vi>, rae (Boeotian), gen. dat vaiv, 
are forms from a stem >'&)-= Sanskiit nau, winch is used 
(without luflection) for nom. gen. and dat dual In form this 
nau 15 a regular nom acc. dual from stem no-, as acvau from 
Afva- 

znd Personal Pronoun {tva). 

‘ An Ionic form titles, sometimes found in MSS. of Herodotus, seems 
to have had no existence. 
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Nom, Smg, Sanskrit tvam {pcrhaps= to + '!;ffl + Mia) , Greek and Person ii 
<ru, TV (Done), with Boeotiim forms tovv or riv-i}, where v pro- 
Tjably=-ia of tvam, Latin iu In tu, iu, the u represents v 
or f 

Ace Sing Sanslcrit tva-m oi tva , Greek ai, ri (Doric) 

(=(rfe, Tfe), tIv (Boeotian), Latin fe=tve-m, stem tvi- (for 
quantity see above on ist pers pron ) , Dmbiian has tiom, 
which cither =tuom, =tvam, oi (Corssen) =tmo-m from stem 
ill- lengthened by a (cp e-u-m,=.t-o-m fiom stem i-) 

Gen Sing, Sanskrit tava; Greek reoTo (Epic),=Tffo-(ryo= 
trna-sya (see p 118), ire~Lo=tva-3ya, then trio, a-ev (Ionic), 
and <rov; Done rtovs, revs, rlas, in which -r is added to the old 
foim (cp on ist pers piou) 

All Sing. Sanskrit tva-t , Latin <e (old Latin fed). 

Bat Sing Sanskiit tu-bliyain ; Latin ti-bi , Greek retv 
(Epic) 

Nom Plur The Sanskiit forms yushmd (Vedic nom) and 
yushmi-n (accus ) point to iva-sma as the Indo-Eui opean form. 

The Greek and Latin forms (ifuTf, ifipes, ifte, vos) are parallel to 
those of ist pels prouj and so throughout the plural of 2nd 
peis. 

Dual, The Gieek foims a-ipa (nom ace,), and (r(f>a>u>, 

(gen dat ), letain in ^ the v sound of tva <r(j3=tv 
Latin has retained the v in tui and the possessive itius 
(=tias) 

Pe/lea,iie Pronoun (s»a). 

The stem sva- appeals in Sanskiit only in compounds, e g. Befleuve 
Bva-yajn (self), sva-tas (by oneself), etc ’ but it is used to foim 
the possessive 8va-B=Latin SMies=Greek <rf6s, which appears 
(by loss of f and change of a-, see p 66) as or the possessive 
pronoun in Homer. There is one distinction of gender in this 
pronoun, viz Greek nom acc plui neut irtjifa 

Nom Sing , wanting in Greek and Latin. 

Accus. Sing Greek e, Aeolic Epic ei=a-efe (see 

pp 66, 68) (Tfe=sva, with inflection lost. The forms flv 
(Epic), viv (Done), aie perhaps reduplicated accusatives of stem 
‘ See Cuitiue’ ‘Elucidations,’ p. 85. 

Ii 
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i- (fp/j) cp Latin 3 <”it latin st=jic=iL'i-w O'^can mta 
eitW= ito-Hi 01 m-o-ni (aee atove on 2nd pm ) Old Latin 
h<>fJ j see on med, tfd accu-s 

Gen e’lo iTi[A(.)=iTff'cryo «> (Ionic) o 5 (Attic), «D 
(Done), eoir I Boeotian I, (see abo\e on reoij) In all these 
forms the aspirate =0- (p 66 ) and f has disappeared 

Abl Sing se, original sed—iet-d from stem si {in si-hij 

=m. 

Loc. Sing 01, Aeolic fdi=<Tfo-l, Latin sui (see on mi, tui, 
P 143). 

Lot Sing Boeotian eu>, Doric iv (£ii')=e 0 iV, Latin si-h, 
Oscan si-fei UmLnan si-he and se-so (Tab Eugub '). which is 
perhaps a reduplicated locative=«e-so-i(S), or a genitiie form 
=»va-si/a but these are only conjectures to explam a very 
obscure form 

In the plural Greek retains the stem but little altered (mfii- 
=eia), and has a very complete set of forms uhile in Latm 
the plural forms are identical mth the singular Thus m 
Gieek, — 

aVoUi Flur (r(pfis~(r(f>(-(s 

Acevs FIut o(f>as, <rij>f-as (Ionic), iT<l)fi-af (stem raised), Doric 
(r<j)e (inflection lost), Aeolic a-a^t (a ‘prosthetic' or ‘auxihary,’ 
see above, p, 83), 

Gen, Plar <r^av, (Ionic), ir<j)fiuv (Aeobc), 

Loc Flur, ffipi-iri. 

In Greek Dual the stem <r<f>a-=sva. vtjxo't then has the 
dual nom acc inflection as well as the stem vowel lengthened , 
(r<f)mv (gen. dat ). 


’ WordBWortih'g ‘Fragments,’ Introd, xu 9. 
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I. PnoNOMiNAii Declension without Gendeb. 

(i) Pionoun cf the isi Pet son (ma-) — 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

1 Latin 

Singular — 



1 

Nom 

ah&m 

iyiiv, iy& 

ego 

Accus 

ma-ni, ma 

f-lti, fit 

me 

Gen. 

mama 1 

ifieio (l^e-oyo) 
I/XO0, fiOV 

kflOV-S 

(mei !) 

Abl. 

ma-t 


me-d 

IjOC 

m4-yi 

IfiO-l, ftO-t 

mei (unlesR gen ) 

' Bat 

Inatr 

fni-liyam 

ifdy 

nu-hei, mihi 

Bual — 




Kom 

Acc 

Gen Xioe 

av^m 1 

Ivini, nau / 

avi-yOs 

pwi, I'tu 

1 

Bat Abl 1 
Inatr. J 

2vi-bhy3in 

(nan) 

P&-4Vf V^V 


Plural — 



1 

Nom 

vnydm 

dftfui (du/u-) 

nos (! nos) 


aam^ (Ved.) 

iifti-a (^lu-) 

lenos, Caim Arv ) 

Ace 

aam^ 

dfi/ie 

1 


nas 

iiitSs 

nos 

Gen 

aamik-am (adj ) 


nostrum (&OBtro>um) 


nas 


noBtn 

AU. 

IjOC. 

asmd-t 

asmd^ii 


no-biB (dat.) 

Dat. 

Tnatr. 

OBmd-bhyam 

nas 

aams-bhia 

dfifuv Q-tpiv) 

^ftir 

n5-bu 


a 
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(iii.) Rfleoave Pronov/n, (sm -) : — 



Greek 

Latin 

Singular — 



Nom 

Accub 

i’, ft, ik = afft 

Be ( = 8vi-in) 


fUVt ViV 

Biom (Oec ) 

Gen 

(to=aft-ayo 

(sui?) 


to, oS, cS, iou 
ioS-i 


Abl. 


Be-d, Be 

Loc 

loTf ot 

Bill 


(fot=irfoi) 


Dat. 

Or, 

sibei, Bibi 



Obc ai-fei 

Dual — 



ITom Acc 

<r<l)ei-l 


Dat Abl Instr. 



Plural — 



Kom 

Accos 

(T^c-oi, aipfuu J 



ffipij (Epic), a<pk 



£-(r^c 

' as in BiDg 

Gen. 

fftpUV 


Loe. 



Dat 


as in Bing 


(2) Pronouns with Gender 

The declension of these is rather complex, especially in Latin, Pronouna 
where a great variety of pronominal stems is found ; and an 
examination of all their forms belongs to the special grammar 
of each language. The following tables give the declension of 
the Indo-European demonstrative stem ta- in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin; which, compared with the declension of nouns already 
given (above, ch vi), will serve for the genoial illustration of 
this class of pronouns. 
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Pronomiaal Stem to-. 


I Masc 

and Neut - 

— 



BansliTit 

Greek 

Latin. 

Stem 

tar- 

TO- 

iB-to- (i + ea + ta) 

Singular — 




Nom. 

sa, tard 

t6 

istu-B, is-te, latu-d 

Acc 

, ta-m. tSrd 

To-Vg t6 

istn-m, istu-d 

GeQ. 

t4-^a 

To-fo, ToC 

IBtiUB (iBto-i-os) 

Abl 

ti-smiUt 

frajs =7ie0-rl 

isto-d 

Log 

ta-sm-in 

[or=i-il ■> 

j r =iato-i (loo ) as burnt, qnoi 
L=u>to-ei (dat) aa quoiei 

Dat 

t&-nnAi 

Ty » ro-iM J 

Infatr 

ten-a 



Dual — 




Jfom Acc 

t4u (tS). te 



Dat Abl 

ta-bhjAm 



Gpn Loo 




Plural — 




Kom 

tS, ts-n-i 

rat, ol, tA 

iBtd, lata, iata-e-o (eia, bis, ques) 

Acc 

ta-n, ta-n-i 

T6y5, To^,ri 

lato-^, ista 

Gen 

te-Bham 

rQv 

isto-rum 

Lioc 

aba 

Toi-at, toTb 

ifltiB (qneis) 

Dat Abl 

te-bhyaa 


(qni-buB, bl-buB, hoi-bua) 

Inetr 

tais 




II Feminine : — 



Sanskrit. 

Greek 

lAtin 

Stem 


TO- 

ta-is-ta 

Singular — 




Nom 

e£ 


is-ta, qna-i (quae) 

Acc 

ta-m 


is-ta-m 

Gen 

t4-sy-aB 

t5-b 

is-tins 

Abl. 

Loo. 

Hat. 

td-By-am 

ta-fay-ai 

^ } 

iB-ta(-d) 

is-ti (as above) 

Iii'itr. 

tayd 
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Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latm 

Dual — 

Nom Acc 
Bat Abl 
Gen Log 

te 

td*bhyam 

ti-y-oB 

ra-iv 


Plural . — 




Nom 

tl-B 

rai 

is-tas 

Acc 

ta-B 

Td-. 

is-t3-B 

Gen 

t3rBam 

rd-ov, rav 

iB-tl-nun 

Loc 

Bat Abl 
Instr 

ta-BU 

ti-bbyaa 

ta-bbiB 

rp-(rij rai-t 

is-tis 


N B Gen sing -ius » show morease of ( lato-i-ua 

Norn fem.andiieut lataec, quae ) stem by 1 thus t ista-i-ce, qua-i. 


Comparing these forma with those of the nominal declension 
It will he seen that the nom. sing termination -« is omitted 
fiom Sanskrit sa (maso), being in fact (see p no) a mere 
repetition of sa Thus beside Greek Sr (Epic as a demonstra- 
tive pionoun) =sa-s, we have the later foim a=sa 

In Latin the -s is lost in ille, tjjse, iste (where final stem 
vowel sinks to e), qui (=quo-i-s), and liic (=/io-t-ce), but is 
letained in the old foims ipsus, utus, oUus, and regularly in 
quis (=gMo-s), ts, cdms, etc 

The nom acc teimination of neut sing in -d is charactciistic Termination 
of this class of pronouns. Sanskrit and Latin have retained Sing 
the d, which Greek has lost Zend has d in tad and Gothic 
tliata, whence our that Bopp, Schleicher, Curtius and others 
give tat as the Sanskrit neut sing ; Bopp explaining ta-t as 
=ta-\-ta, a repetition of the pronominal clement (like sas= 
sa-t-sa), and illustrating the change to Latin i by the old 
ablatives gnatvod, etc. , cp with Sanskrit abl. in t But here 
also (see above, p 124) -d is piobably the cailier form of the 
termination And if tat weie the true form in Sanskrit, pho- 
netic analogy would (it is said) lequirc 111 Latin istut, in Gothic 
tlta-tJba. It IB piobable th-'iefore that Latin -d is the original 








Pronoun? 
with Gender 


Peculiarities 
of lAt\n 
Pronoun- 
declension 
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form, and not a modification of t Gicelc neut sing nom 
Laving thus lost the final t (fl) ends in o but in other respects 
the pionominal is the same as the nominal declension of 0- and 
a- stems 

In Latin also the a of stem ta is represented hy 0 (masc. and 
neut.) and a (fem ), quis, is, alis being exceptions But on 
the othei hand there are certain peculiaiities winch distinguish 
the Latin pronominal declension more markedly than the Gieek 
from that of noun stems in a-, 0-, e g — 

(ffl ) Gen sing, foi-med by addition of -os or -i<s (Indo- 
European -as, see p 118) to the stem lengthened by i thus 
tstivs=is-to-^-os, hmus= 7 u>-i~os, cuius— quo-i-os This -os, -us 
=-is of consonantal declension 
(6 ) Locative singular m used as dat , e g is-ti=is-to-i 
(see p 126) The form quoiei, however, is appaiently a tiue 
dative, from the stem increased by i {qi/o-i-ei), the locative foim 
quo-i (cut) being the more usual m classical times 

(c ) It has both locative plural {is-tis, see p 127) and dative 
pluial {qui-hus) 

{d ) The neuter termination -d (see above) 

(e ) Increase of the stem by i This i is piobably paiallel to 
the Greek suffix i, found with pronouns especially, but after the 
case-suffix, e g ovToal, roh-i, ovToil, etc Its place in Latin is 
between the stem and the ca=e-suffix, and it is not earned 
through all the forms It occuis alwaj's in gen sing i-us— 
0-1-08 ; often in nom fem sing {qua-i, ha-i-c, etc ) and m neut 
plurals which are similar m form, in masc and fem pluials in 
-I and -ce=o-i, a-i, as in nominal declension of 0- and a- stems 
(p 1 1 3), and in such dat. forms as quo-i-ei, e-i-ei 

The declension of Latin pronouns is treated very fully in 
IVordsworth’s ‘ Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin ’ 
(Inliod ch xiii pp 91-H2) I give here the mam results 
of Mr Wordsworth’s discussion, referring the reaclei to his 
work for details 

The chief pronominal steins in Latin are ho-, to-, so-, eo- {quo-), 
olio-, i- or eo-. These are employed m the formation of pio- 
nouns m various ways, viz — 
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( 1) Simply, as auo-d, ollu-s, i-a formation 

’ ’ , , . , andDeoleii- 

(2) E^duplicateu or compounded, as in is-to, i-p-so, omw- sionof Pio- 

' ' nouna in 

guts. Latin 

(3) Increased by i, as gui eid (see above) 

(4) Inci eased by t and compounded, as 7 io-i-ce Qiie), is-to-i-e 



These are divisible into three classes, according to simplicity 
of declension viz — 

(I ) OU0-, isto-, ipao-j oho-, etc. 

(II ) Ho-, quo-, In or eo-. 

(ill ) So-, to-, etc , defective and enclitic stems 

The following peculiar or archaic foims may be noted under 
each of these classes • — 

(i) OUus {=:ille) found m Ennius and old mscriptions, and Peculiar or 
surviving in ohm, which preserves the oldest form with one 1 . forms 
In Lucretius and Virgil it is an intentional archaism. 

Jstvs, ipsus are found in Plautus, and even in Terence (Hec 
111 5 g) The element p in t-p-so is the same which appears (as 
p 01 pe) in rea-p-se, quzs-p-iam, nem-pe, pro-pe 

Aha, ahd are late contractions of ahua, dhud aha is fern in 
Catull Ixvi 28 ahd is fiequent in Lucr , who does not use aha 

The locative %a-to-x, ^stl (see above, p. iz6) is stiictly locative 
in the adverbs illi-c, lalt-c A few examjiles of its use as 
genitive (perhaps from analogy of noun stems m 0-) aie given 
e g. Ter. And 111 5. 2, nulh consih. Plant Trin 11 z. 37, 
eoloria ulh oapiend%, ib v 38, isti <mod\ In each of these 
cases an ordinary genitive in -i is close at hand to suggest the 
analogy. Terence has altet ae and Plautus tatae for dat fern 

A locative formation in -im 01 -m (cp Sanskiit ta-sm-m) 
occurs in the adveibs ohm, tlhn-c, ^ 8 t^ne, Ivm-c, etc., cp long-inn 
quus, prop-in-quua. 

The pluial is declined like ordinaiy 0- stems 

(11 ) The stems ho- and quo- are further increased by i, be- 
having generally the enclitic c, or ee appended (a remnant of 
the pronominal stem co-). The increase takes place in sing 
noni liic {ho-i-c) gen (bo-t-os), loc. /tic ( 7 io-i-c), and pliii. 
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nom hi {ho-i), lia-i, dat and abl. liibm {ho-i-bus, for ex- 
amples see Wordsworth, p 107) 

The stem quo- (relative), wlieii used as an intcnogative pro- 
noun, has a special inflection for nom. with the case suflix s, the 
stem vowel 0 being weakened to i {quirs, qui-d) The same 
foim IS used indefinitely m ah-quis, ai quis, ne quia j but then 
nom fem sing and neut plur are not increased by i • e.g. 
aliqua, si qua. 

In the declension of is, the .rtem i is sometimes increased by i 
to ei (nom e-i-s, gen. e-i-its, dat e-i-ei, nom plur i-i, e^.-8), 
sometimes turned into an 0- or a- stem {eo-m, ea-in, etc ) 

The following peculiar foims may be noticed • 

Nom Sing : ei^s (raised foim of i-s) is found on some 
inscriptions, and perhaps adeo lejiresents a laised form of 
neut id {ad, eod) . but this is at best doubtful 

ffje {lio-i-c) IS sometimes shortened to liic (Virg Aen iv 22), 
but not often hoc {hod-ce) never. 

Acc Sing im, cm in quotations fiom old laws^ point to 
a time befoie the stem % was laised to eo- 

//Me(adT)is oiiginally/wc, ‘to this place,’ as m Aen. viii. 423, 
Ter Eun 111 2. 48, and fiequently 111 Plautus 

llonc (Ep Soip Appendix I 1. 2) and quo-m (S C de Bacch.) 
are old Latin forms Quom is the adveib qwum or cum, cp. 
quon-dam and quam, quanquam, quod are all adveibial ac- 
cusatives. (See Appendix H. A ) 

Gm Sing the suffixed i generally becomes consonantal, 
and in old poets hums, cuius, eius are often monosyllables 
Local. Sing . Imc or hJe (adv.) is locative =ho-v-c, and so 
perhaps are qut, qui-nc, and qui-grpc (sometimes explained as 
ablat). The form quo^ is found in Plautus^ in the phrase 
qwoimodi, apparently gen (cp istimodi above, p 153), and ewi- 
modi 01 cuicuimodi are found in Cicero ®. 

'Eg XII Tab 1 1, ‘Si in jus vocat, ito, ni it, antestamino, igitar 
eia capito,’ and viii 12, ‘Si nox furtum faxait, si im oocisit, jure caesus 
esto ‘ Tbe existing lem.iine of the XII Tables are given in Wordsworth's 
‘ Fragments,’ pp 254-265 

‘ For references eee Wordsworth, Introd xiii (p 103% 

“ Pro Rose Amer 95, ‘Tereor enim catcuimodi es,’ Att lu 22 ad fin, 
‘ cmcuimodt again.’ 
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Dat. Sinq ei-ei on inscriptions ; ei-i 01* c-* in Plautus, and Declension 
, “ of Pronouns 

Lucr. 11 1136 (ctoMs onmis aiaifiM- ei) ' yitoi-ei on inscriptions. inLatm 

Nom. Plwr. the forms eis, htaee, ques Lave been alluded to 
under the noun declension (p. 114) for examples see Woids- 
worth, ‘ Fragments,’ Introduction ix 9 and xui 34. In the 
feminine haec (for the moie usual lute) is not uncommon . e g. 

Virg G. 111. 305, Aen, vi. 852 (Cod. Pal), vu. 175 (Eom), 

Luci 111 601 and vi 456 , Catullus, Ixiv. 320. 

The adverbial foims poahtla, propterea, posted, anted; postlida, 
artiidhdc, qudpropter ; and the numerals triginta, etc., show 
an earlier neut. plural of the pronouns in a without increase by 
i, as in (liaec) , and aie evidence for the original quantity 

of neut plur d, seen in Sanskrit, and traceable in Latin poetry 
® g Vug Aen ui 464 gravid, Ter. Ad 6rz dehlia (See 
Corssen, vol 11 p. 460 , Woidsworth, Introduction ix. lo, and 
xm. 35 , and cp. Wagner, Introd to Terence, p. 14) A form 
ead in S. 0 de Bacch is disputed, Bopp thinking it accus , 

Ritschl ablat. 

Loe Plur : eia, queia or quia, 1ms or Ins are all in common 
use as dative and abl as well as the dative forms m -6ms, which 
are more usual with qua-. Examples of lubus=ho-i-bu8, i-bus 
and i-bus are given by Wordsworth, p. 107 

(ill ) The defective stems so-, to- and others aie chiefly trace- Defective 
able in adverbial forms. 

So- (Sanskrit sa-, Gieek 6, English site, German sie) is seen in x 
i-p-so, and the old accusatives sum, sam, sos, sas in Eumus and 
the XII Tables (Woidsworth, p 108). Sic (sei-ee) and st (aei) 
map be locatives of the same stem but the analogy of Oscan 
savi and Umbiian sve (=Latin si) rather points to the pro- 
nominal element ava. Set, si (Italian se) 13 the same word as 
si-c, originally a pronominal adverb=‘theie,' ‘in that way,' ‘in 
case that,’ and so ‘thus’ and ‘if,’ cp the use of so=‘if’ in 
English, e g Tennyson’s ‘Guinevere ' — 

‘ It may be, so thou puiify thyself, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in the land wheie all is pure 
We two may meet.’ 
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^noun« m Ta-, to- (Greek to- in mi-ro-t, ot-To-s and oblique cases of 
Ueii'ctue aiticle, declined throughout in is-to, sec the Table on p 150) 
survive in a number of adveibs e g ta-m, ta-ntus, etc 
(retaining the vowel a) ; tvrni, tun-e, i-tem, au-tem {a sunk to u 
and e) U-ti {u-tei, ut) is a locative from this stem , and avr-t, 
a-t, e-t are perhaps locatives similarly shortened. I-ia (so in 
Xaevius’ Epitaph, ‘Itague postquam est Orel triditus theaaiiro') 
IS ablative =■ this wise ’ so aliu-ta, ‘otherwise' 

From da-, do-, a similar stem to ta-, appear to be formed 
numerous adverbs and terminations e g. -dam, -do, -dwm, -dem, 
-de, as in quon-dam, qvan-do, do-nec, age-dum, etc , tan-den, 
qm-dem, etc , tn-de, vn-de, etc Into all these forms the idea of 
time enters (not necessarily duration of time as distinct from 
pomt of time in turn, etc , for e g. -dum=‘ no-w’ in age-dum, 
etc , as well as ‘ while’) * hence it is possible that they may 
all be referred to the root div-, the origin of dies, de-us and 
many Indo-European words for the conception of ‘ brightness’ 
or ‘ day’ leading to that of ‘ God’“, in Sanskrit Dyaus-pitar 
(Dies-inter, ‘ sky -father'), whence Zeis, Jup-qnter, Dms Fidius 
{Zeis ttiVtioj), etc , inter-dvus, inter-diu ; p, ope-diem, pri-dte, 
etc There is certainly in these latter words and the adverbs 
of uliich we are speakmg a close parallel between the noun 
stem dll- and the supposed pronominal stem da-, do- : and the 
two stems are identified by Corssen Other philologists, how- 
, ever, regard the identification as improbable , and it certainly 
cannot be taken for gi anted 

Be (piep ) is abl fiom stem da-, like se-d, se, from sa la-m is 
explained by Corssen (1 p 213) as =dia-m, ‘this day' (die-m), 
like Greek dj, rjbrj, 8^v, Others refer it to a atem ja-, ya- (1 Ger- 
man ja, our yea). In quis^p-iam its temporal sense is lost : but 
el-iam, quoniam retain it m their original use 

A stem na- {no-) or an- is supposed to account for norm, quis- 
nam, etc. The full form is found in these and various weakened 

‘ On the vanouB uses of dam. Bee Kamsav’s ‘ Mostellana,' Ezcoisub, 

II p 184 

“ On these words, see espeoialJy Max Muller’s ‘Lectures,’ Senes II, 
Lect X pp 425-461, ist ed , and Peile, ‘Introduction,’ oh v p 12a 
(3rd ed ) 
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forms in nu-m, ntm-c, wi/, nem-pe, e-nim, and Gieet wV, which 
last IS of couise pronominal (see above, p. 14S) These aie all 
accus forms . nae (na-i), ne, Greek wa-i, are locative 

The stem an- is preserved in Greek ami, av, Latin an and in, 
endo. Its force is ‘that,' ‘the other’ Sanskrit has an& and 
Lithuanian ana-s=ille. Curtins compares Sv-a, and Latin an- 
Mare, ‘ to di aw up breath.’ The negative prefixes dv, d-, Latin in-, 
Sauskiit on-, a, German and English un-, aie peihaps connected 
with the same stem, &>, an in hypothetical sentences and 
questions aie also akin In, endo, Greek h-i and els=ev-r or 
eV-i-f are local in meaning . the two uses of m with acc. and 
abl. being parallel to the two Greek forms 

The enditic termmations ce or g^e in hi-c, ne-c, ne-gue, at-que, 
etc. must arise from a stem co-, perhaps a variety of quo- (= 

‘ who,' ‘ which,’ ‘ any’), with the demonstrative meaning ‘ there 
-pe m i-p-se, quis-p-iam, rea-p-ge, etc., and in qui-ppe, nemrpe, 
pro-pe IS possibly a dialectic variety of ce, Oscan and XJmbiian 
substituting p for k (by ‘ Labialism,’ see chap iv p 50) 
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CHAPTER Tin 

Vebb Ihplection 

The Verb (p^/ui, verhum, the ‘word' pir excellence) in Greek 
01 Latin exhibits a much greater Tariety of mflection than the 
Noun Time, mood, person, number, and voice are all ex- 
pi e^scd, and in eome forms aU at once, by inflectional additions 
to the root or simplest form expressing the idea , this verbal 
root being in no way different from a nominal root, so far as 
any power of expie^tmg action etc is concerned Verbs are 
tbu'i only nouns with a pionominal affix The ahdract idea 
of e g action, motion, sensation, etc , can be expressed equally 
by a nominal or a verbal root, but when expressed by a veibal 
root it IS furthci brought into relation as a serb with other 
words in a sentence, (i) by Person eivhags, attaching it to 
a definite svlject or subjects (the distinction of Numbei being 
expressed, as in Noun Inflection), (z) by ilodal elements, 
definmg the aspect under which the action is legarded, as 
a fact or a supposition; (3) by Teiise elements, ascribing it to 
a particular relation m time. 

A verb form, then, is distinguished from a noun form mainly 
by the greater number of different elements combined in it. 
Til any case-form of a noun we find one invariable element, the 
stem, and one variable element, the case-ending, as m rraib- 6 s, 
TTmd-i, miS-av, etc ; or at most a vowel besides, inserted to 
connect the case-ending with the stem, as in n-oifi-f-o-in But 
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there are very few Terb forms of so simple a character In 
e g we have only stem and inflection ; in Sy-o-fuv, stem, 
‘ thematic ’ vowel, and inflection , but in ia/ui/, Syoire, we have 
an additional element denoting mood, in ayayom a further 
addition (to the verb stem) denoting tine, in ifyayov another 
addition, viz the augment And a compaiison of any of the 
more complex verb forma, in a ‘ synthetic* language like Greek 
or Latin, with their equivalents in an ‘ analytic’ language like 
our own, is the best lUuatiation of the general difference 
between an analytic and a synthetic language, and the specially 
complicated nature of the verb foims in the latter. The analy- 
sis of two such forms as c’^iX^aavTo and regen'emua shows (a) in 
I 9 3 4 5 s 

e-<^«Xij-or-o-j>T-o, ‘they loved themselves,’ i augment; 2. verb- 
stem ; 3 addition to form tense-stem , 4. ‘ thematic' vowel 
added to the stem befoie inflection, 5 relic of a pronoun, 
denoting 31! per plur. , 6 voice-letter, indicatmg middle or 


passive ( 5 ) in reg-er-e-mu-s, i stem, z. sign of past time, 

3 sign of mood, 4 sign of ist personal pronoun; 5 plural 
sign, denoting others with the pel son speaking. If s be changed 
to r {regeremur) it denotes that the speaker and others with him 
are passive instead of active 

The example last given [reg-er-e-mus) shows the order in nrUei^^of^ 
which verb inflections are usually attached to the stem — viz. tions 
tense, mood, person, number, and voice. Modifications for tense 
and mood come between the stem denoting the idea of action, 
and the peisonal pronoun denoting the agent, inflections of 
number and voice, which affect the position of the agent by 
showing him to be either one of a number or passive instead 
of active, are appended after the personal pronoun. 

The analysis of verb forms is thus more complicated than 

that of noun forms from the greater numbei of elements to 

be distinguished. There is also a further difference, that whereas Furiiier dif- 
• , „ 1 foience be 

m explaining the different forms of every single noun we can tiree^Verb 

begin with one invariable element, 1. e. with one stem only, 111 Teiise- 

the explanation of verb forms we must assume several fixed 

points, fi'om each of which we start as from a separate stem 
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lu the explanation of certain groups of forms. These special 
stems 01 subordinate centres of classification formed from the 
■veib-stem common to all, are known as Tense Steins, the 
elements of infiection by which time is denoted being of a less 
sepaiable and geneial character than those of peison or mood, 
and being in fact suffixes for the foimation of subordinate stems, 
each of which is the peimanent element or stem in a senes of 
■veib foims. Thus in a Latin veib the perfect and supme often 
show a different stem from that which appeals in the present 
teuse and in a Gieek verh such elements as dyny- in dydy-B/ifi/, 
dydy-oiTf, dyay-tli', ayay-eer 6 ai , d^- la S^ofiev, a^oificv, d^eiv, etc , 
Xeca- in eXwra, \vira-i-fiev, \vca-s, Xiiira-ir^at , 01 XcXu- in \e\v-Ka, 
'h.tkv-fiai, i-\cXv-To, have each a comparative permanence among 
a senes of veih forms, and must he legarded as stems, though 
not the verb-stem, m each case All scientific analj sis, there- 
foie, of verh fonns in Gieek and Latin must take into account 
the special tense-stems formed fiomthe verb-stem (e g dyay-and 
dg- fiom dy- the stem of Sya , Xvo-a- and XeXv- fiom Xu- the stem 
of Xiu j TUJTT- and rvij/a- from tvtt- the stem of Tlwrai, appearing 
m Atvjt-i)!') and thus the question of stem foimation must 
accompany that of vnjleiiwm in the case of verbs to a much 
gi eater degiee than m the case of nouns. ‘ To state the case 
biiefly, it may he said that in the noun, foimation — that is, 
formation of the word, or more correctly of the stem — and 
inflection in the narrower sense aie distinct, but in the verb 
they combine, and encroach each upon the other. He alone 
IS completely master of the verb foims who from the verb- 
stem common to all can first form all the special stems, and 
secondly can inflect the stems when correctly formed^ ' It is 
not however necessary to follow the rigidly scientific order of 
(i) formation, (2) inflection, or learn always to form unmfiected 
stems before we know how to inflect them when formed • but 
the formation of stems must in the case of verbs he discussed 
at least pan passu with their inflection It is not enough to 
understand hoW to inflect ruirrm, erv^, -as, -E, etc. 


> CorUus, ‘EladdatioiiB,’ p 93 
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■without understanding how these different forms are connected 
together lu one verh. 

In di&cuf.sinff the elements of Verb Inflection, it is usual to Elements 
take them in the reverse order of their attachment to the verb- inHeotion 
stem, beginning from the end of the word with (i) the most 
universal and characteiiatio inflections, the ^lerson-endmgs, with 
their forms for active and middle (passive) voice and their in- 
flections of numher, (2) signs of mood; (3) iense-inflections, 

1 e. the formation of ‘ tense stems ’ 

I Person-endings, i e pronominal sufBxes of ist, 2nd, and Person Bnd- 
31 d person m singular, dual, and plural number There are 
two senes for (i) active, (2) passive ‘voice, ’ and in each senes 
there appear a fuller and a weaker form, which are distinguished 
as (a) pitnary {-mi, -si, -ti, etc, used with present, future, 
and perfect tenses), (S) secondary {-m, Gieek -v, -s, -t, used ■with 
augmented tenses of Indicative), eg — 

Piimary, riBtj-fU, Tinra-nai, rvirTO-vrai. 

Secondary, e-rWtf-v, i-nmrd-fnjv, i-rintro-vroK 

II. Mood Signs, to distinguish the Conjunctive and Optative MoodsiBus. 

‘ Moods ’ from the Indicative Of the other so-called ‘ Moods,' 
the ‘Infinitive’ is a veibal noun, while the ‘Imperative’ is 
distinguished fiom the indicative by a weaker form of person- 
ending, standing in the relation not of nominative but of 
vocahte, and is thus a sort of verbal interjection. 

[The force of Moods is a question of Syntax but it may be 
noted here that there can be, strictly speaking, only two ‘ moods ' 

(modt actionis, modes or aspects under which the action is 
regarded), viz. (i) direct assertion that it is taking, has taken, 
or will take place — ‘Indicative’ Mood . (2) the idea or suppo- 
sition of its taking place in past, present, or future tune — ‘ Sub- 
junetive’ or Indirect Mood This latter mcludes two distinct 
senes of forms, called respectively Subjunctive and Optative 
‘Mood,’ and denoted in Indo-European by distinct suffixes; 
but the grammatical relation of these two so-called ‘Moods’ 

IB rather analogous to that of Primary and Histone Tenses 

1 Curtius’ ‘ Greek Grammar,’ § 226. 

M 
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ElempntBof m the IndicatiTe Mood, and m the Latin verb but one ‘Sub- 

verb liiflec- 

tion jmictive Mood’ is recognised The position of the sign of 
mood (bee above, p 159) 13 appropriate to its functions, as 
modifying the relation between the subject (person-ending) and 
action (verbal stem) ] 

Tenaeitemi, m Tense Stems may be thus enumerated — 

I. Perfect stem, originally formed by reduplication. 

2 Simple or Strong Aonst (2nd aor ), generally ex 
hibiting the verbal-stem in its simplest form 

3. Present stem, from which with the augment is formed 
the Imperfect m Greet 

4 'W eak or Compound Aonst 

5 Future stem. 

6 Strong Passive Aonst (2 aor, pass.). 

7 'Weak Passive Aonst (r aor pass) 

By ‘Strong’ tense-stems we mean those which are formed 
from the verbal stem® by reduplication or increase ‘'Weak’ 
or * Compound ’ stems are formed by combination of the verbal 
stem, generally with some formation from the root as («), 
‘to he.’ Under this head fall also such subordinate formations 
as the Flnperfect and ‘ Puturum Exactum ’ m Greek and Latin, 
from the Perfect Stem , or the special formation of the Imper- 
fect in Xjatin. 

Two other elements enter into Verb Inflection, on explana- 
tion of which may be given here — the Augment and the 
Thematic (or Connecting) Vowel. 

The Aug- lY The Augment 

meet , , , 

Language seems originally to have employed, as a means for 
expressing past time, the Augment — in Sanskrit a, in Greek e 
(a-bhar-a-m, iflitp-o-v), prefixed to aonst, imperfect, and plu- 
perfect tenses in both those languages It is always accompanied 
by the secondary person-endings but Curtius (‘ Das Verbum,’ 
p 104) suggests that it was originally the sole expression of 

‘ Ab few Greek verba develop both the strong and weak forms of the 
aonst , there ai e practically five groups of tenaea in each Greek verb, viz, 
Pxeafnt, Aonst, Euture, P^ect, and Aonst Passive 

’ See Curtins’ 'Greek Grammar,’ § 246. 
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past time, and by increasing tlie 1701 d at the beginning gave Tlie Aug- 
occasion for shortening the terminations. It ivas probably at 
first a separable prefix . for (i) m older Sanskrit it is separable 
and (as in Homer) omitted at pleasure, (2) this separable 
character would help to account for its total disappeaiance 
in Latin, and in Gieek from all moods but indicative. Of Its origin, 
its origin there have been various theories , but the only view 
worth noticing is that now adopted (e g by Curtius*^, Schleicher, 
etc ), VIZ that it is a demonstrative pronoun-stem referring to 
past time, like the German da, damale. Its original form in 
Greek (as in Sanskrit) was d, of which traces remain in the 
Gh-eek dialects (e g Sa-^ea-de, S^paxf, aitipt) This before a 
consonant became * (‘ Syllabic Augment ’) • before a vowel it 
took the form of that vowel and combined with it to form one 
long syllable (‘Temporal Augment*) Thus, e g. the Doric ayov 
(imperf. of aya))=S-ay-ov and &pTo corresponds to Sanskrit 
arta, which no doubt arises from a-arta This contraction took 
place before the separation of the a sound into a, e, 0 (p. 36) • 
and after the root ar- became fixed in Greek as 6 p-, &pro stood 
to Spvvfii as arta to ar-nau-mi in Sanskiit. 'With imtial 1 and 
V we should have expected a diphthong, i e ai, av, (d, cv) ' 
but verb-stems beginning with i or v seem to have followed 
the analogy of other initial vowels , and no doubt the augment 
came to be regarded as nothing more than a lengthening of the 
initial vowel 

The separable character of the augment in Sanskrit and 
Homeric Greek is no proof that it is unessential ‘ Language ’ 

(as Curtius well remarks) ‘ not unfrequently lays aside individual 
symbols of meamng, when by means of them forms have been 
coined so distmctly marked, that the original elements are no 
longer absolutely necessaiy ' In Attic Greek it is never 
omitted except in XPV" impf of XPVJ ® instances at the 
beginning of lines m the speeches of SyyiXoi in the Tragedians® ; 

1 ' Elucidations,’ p no , ‘Das ' 7 erbum,' pp. 104 sqq. (pp. 7a sqq. Engl, 
transi ) 

^ In such examples as Soph Oed Coi. 1602, tuxcI voptvffav, and 160S, 
mrpds irtaavaat K\atov, we probably bave instances of ‘ prodcliMon ’ of the 
initial vowel a^ter a final vowel sound of the precedmg word 

11 2 
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Tlio Aug- 
ment 


Apparent 
irrcaulan- 
ties in tlie 

ei^omed 


and occasionally in plupeifect tense (but mainly m tbe Hellen- 
istic Greek of the New Testament). 

The position of the augment in veihs compounded with 
prepositions (Cuitius, Gicek Grammar, § 238) is due to the 
looseness of comicctiou between verb and preposition “Wlieie 
however the jiarts of a compound veib aic not so sepaiable, the 
augment is placed fiist eg aicoSoinjaa from ohoSo/ieo) 

Certain appaient iiiegulaiities in the foim of the augment 
(Greek Grammai, §§ 236, 7) may be explained by the loss of a 
consonant — 

(o) c( instead of 7 hcfoie i 6 l^a, eXxa, ciragat, ipya^ofiai, 
tpTta, t'ormo), iaa, etc. With the exception of fdm, thc ongin of 
which IS doubtful, it can be shown that all these veibs began 
originally with a consonant, and therefore had oiiginally the 
Bj liable augment e, which after the loss of the initial consonant 
naturally coalesced with the following c into « eg Fepya^ofim 
(‘ work/ see p. 68), imp iFepya( 6 ia)v . (^a-^ipna (Latin serjio), 
t-trepirov, e-epnov Ff\i(Tcrti> (volvo), i-FeKiairov * 

( 5 ) Syllabic augment before a vowel in eaSor {hvhavut), iaSow 
(adea), iavovpTpi (ureogat), etc® Thus ivSdva^aFavSara (Latin 
SUamS, Cp the Houieiic form eCa8e), aJviopai = faviopai (Latin 
vendo) The loss of the consonant was peihaps 111 the fiist 
instance compensated for by lengthening the 2>recedmg vowel, 
1 e the augment itself, whence such forms as Epic rieiSii=l-FflSii 
(root vid-) but afterwaids the leverse process took place and 
the following vowel was lengthened, whence such forms as 
€-^vSamv, f-avox 6 fi (Homer), e-iipiBi' (root F°P~) Latin ver-eor), 
eSKav, apparently with a ‘ double augment ' [Two exactly 
similar processes of compensation for the loss of f(u) are seen 
in the forms ^aa-ikrj-os, ^aa-iKf-us, both representing jSao-iXef-of 
(stem jSao-tXeu-), see above, p. 118.] 

(c) Doubling p after augment is generally owing to the fact 
that a consonant has fallen out befoie it, which consonant can 


' CurtiUB (‘Das Verbum,’ I pp 121-126) examines fourteen word-, in 
seven of which he traces the dibappearance of in five that of a 
‘ i-iy-^v, MXijv, c-<iA.-<uv, i-iraattf (Alcaeus), e-efiror, e eaaaTO, 
i-iipaiy, avituyov, are other examples under this head Most of the words 
refeiTed to are discuBEied by Curtiua in his ‘ Principles of Greek Etymology 
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sometimes be discovered by companson witb tbe kindred Ian- Elements of 
- 1 ■> r 1 mfleo- 

guagc', e g m eppeov=e-a-pif-ov, canskiit a-srav-a-m, irom root faon 

<rpv-, Sanskiit sru-, fppeirov=t-fpeit-ov from a root fpen--, the p 

of fvliich is seen in KaXa-upo^, «/opijfa=c-fpi;ga (op freg-i). The 

Homeric forms eXXajSe, tppade, caatva are perhaps due to the 

analogy of those ah eady mentioned 

V The ‘ Thematic Vowel ' In the ordinary conjugation of The tliema- 
Greek veibs, the pcrson-endmgs are not added directly to the 
stem, as in the conjugation of ‘verbs in -pt’ (e g ttr-piv, Sl-bore). 
but between the pure verbal or tense stem and the inflection 
theie mtervenes (especially in Present and Strong Aorist) a 
vowel which appears as o, a oi t — e g. Xey-<B=Xry-o-pi oi 
\fy-a-jit, Xey-o-pev, \fy~o-vTi (Doric for Xeyovai^, eXey-f-r, etc In 
Latin it appears as o, *, u — leg-o (=leg-o-mi), leg-i-mus, leg- 
ib-nt, and perhaps as e, i mNoun declension homin-t-bus 

(see however p 1 16). 

The nature of this vowel has been much disputed Bepp Vanoua 
(Comp Gram. § 495) regarded it as a pronominal element its ongm. 

‘ through which the action or quality, which is expressed in the 
root %n aistracto, becomes something concrete — e g the ex- 
piession of the idea “to love” becomes the expression of the 
pel son “ who loves ” ’ 

Curtius in his ‘Tempoiaund Modi’ (1846) maintained that Theory that 
this vowel is a puiely phonetic element, or, as it was called, a nectm^ 

‘ connecting vowel,' a device of language to render easier the 
pronunciation of two contiguous sounds— as e g m the forms 
fipep-e-TT/Sj ve^e\riyep-e-TTir, gen-t-toy, Sanskrit j 4 n-l-tS ] 

(^ep-e-rpoK beside (jjeprpov , Sanskrit tup-i-tas beside Tun-ro-r , m 
such noun forms as hormn-i-bihs j and in verb forms like Xey-o- 
ptv, miQ-o-psQa. In all these forms the pronunciation is no doubt 
rendered easier by the insertion of a vowel, while forms like 
rvirr-pev, iriQ-vOe could hardly be pronounced at all without it : 
and thus the principle of euphony seems to coincide with the 
eflbrt to attain clearness, for the direct addition of person- 
endings, to consonant-stems could not have been consistently 
carried out without the elision or modification of important 
’ See Monro, Horn. Gr § 67 
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consonants (c g. the m or s of first or second pereonal pronoun), 
and consequent obscurity of meaning where clearness was aU- 
important. 

This theory of a ‘ connecting vowel ’ has much at first sight 
to recommend it for it accounts, by a sufficiently natural 
explanation, for a large number of the phenomena to which it is 
applied in Greek and Latin. It is not, however, borne out by 
the phenomena of veib-conjugation in Sanskrit' and it has now 
been abandoned by Curtius himself, who, in his woik ‘Das 
Verbum der Griecbischen Spiache,’ explains the vowel in 
question as being ‘ thematic,’ i. e a suffix to or increase of the 
stem or ‘ theme ’ previous to the reception of inflections , thus 
virtually returning to the theory originally piopounded by Bopp 
(above, p 165)® Instead of the person-endings being attached 
directly, for example, to the root ag, a nominal stem aga is 
formed from this loot by addition of the pionominal suffix a 
(an addition which, m the early stages of ivoid-foi motion, has 
the same ‘attributive’ force as an adjective 01 pronoun nith 
a substantive has in a more developed stage of language, e. g. 
ag-a, Greek d'y-o(-s) root ag . oJtos 6 dwijp , and tins 

stem aga is combined as a veibal stem with ta, {tv), the sign of 
3 sing {aga-ti = dy^^, Latin agi-t), just as in its cajiacity of 
nomvtial stem it is combined with the demoustiative element 
s[a), the sign of nom sing {aga-s=.ay 6 -s) So ag-mas, a con- 
ceivable I plur form, would stand to aga-rma {ayo-fies, agi-mus), 
much as the Latin nominal-stem ag-men might stand to a con- 
ceivable foim agt-men on the analogy of 0 egi-men. These a- 
stems had in course of time so overgrown the earlier stratum, 
so to speak, of forms which attached the person-endings directly 


' £ g in verbs of the ‘ Tad ’ class of verbal bases ending in a, the 
accent always falls on the a. added to the root , thus, ba'se tud, to sti ike, 
3 sing tud-a-ti This stress is against the vowel being an unmean- 

ing phonetic adjunct and so indeed is the employment of a, the strongest 
and fullest of all the vowel sounds 

In one sense, of course, it is a ' connecting ’ (or perhaps we should rather 
say ‘intermediate ) vowel, as coming between the onginal stem or root 
and the terminationa 

■* ‘ Das ‘Verbuin,’ 1 p 14 (p 9 Engl tranal ) 
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to the root, that they became the rule of conjugation, the others 
remaining as a group of more or leas exceptional and anomalous 
forms (in the conjugation of verbs in -/u). 

"With this increase of verbal stems by a Ourtius would 
class the addition of the suffixes na, nut (e g. in o-KiS-va-iiep, 
heiK-vu-jiev), which a comparison of the cognate languages shows 
to have been a very early featme of Indo-European word- 
formation , 7 UZ, nu being ‘thematic,' inasmuch as they are suffixes 
used to form ‘themes’ from roots But this group of verbs 
belongs practically to the ‘non-thematie’ conjugation of verbs in 
-/ii , and the term ‘thematic’ is generally restricted to those verb- 
foims whose stem receives the addition of the ‘thematic vowel’ 
properly so called — e or o m Greek, 0, t, or m m Latin. 


Classii'icatios of Vebbb. 


A Latin ; 


The traditional classification into four ‘ Conjugations,' accord- oiassiiira- 

, , , , - . . „ , ,, , tionofVerta 

ing to the vowel preceding -re in the infinitive Mood, establishes, mBatm 

by a happy instinct rather than upon any scientific principles, a 
tolerably complete classification, upon the same principle as that 
already applied to nouns (pp. 108, 109), viz, according to the 
final or ‘ characteristic ’ letters of the stem. The Latin Gram- 
mar gives us under its four heads — 

1. Vowel-stems in a- {ama-) 

2. Vowel-stems m e- (mom-) 

3 Conaonant-stems and stems iul- •&- semivowel {reg-o, 
capi-o, inbu-o). 

4 Vowel-stems m u- (audi-) 

This division may be retained, but simplified into the broad 
distinction, already drawn in case of nouns, between (o) consma/nt- 
atems (including i-, u- semivowel), i e. the ‘ 3rd conjugation,' 
and (6) vowel-stems, i. e the ist, 2nd, and 4th ' conjugations/ 

The fluctuating forms of tenses may be considered separately 
under the different ‘ tense-stems ’ 


B. Greek • — 

The traditional classification of Greek verbs into verbs in -o. In Greek, 
contracted verbs (m -£), and verbs in -fu, though in itself far 
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Classiflca- from scientific, may be to a certain extent utilised as the basis 
tion of j j 

Greek™ philological analysis The -a of i sing repiesents, as -vre 
hare seen, the thematic vowel, which is a distinctive featuie of 
the oidmary conjugation of veibs’ while the veibs m -y.i stand 
apart as a form of conjugation, laier, and for several reasons 
presumably older, than that in oidmary use In these verbs, 
foi example, (i) the pronouns winch form the pei son-endings 
are less obhteiated, and are added diiectly to the stem (eo-fieV, 
fitSo-Tf) without the mteivention of a thematic vowel, (a) this 
form predominates in Sanslciit, and is moie fieguent in the 
oldest dialects of Gieek , (3) the veibs in -fii contain the most 
elementary roots and denote the simplest ideas ‘to be,’ ‘to 
give,’ etc Putting these then aside as one form of conjugation, 
we may set on the other hand the conjugation of all other veibs 
(treating the fluctuating foims of tenses undei the head of 
Tense-formation), dividing these according to the final letter 
of the Present-stem (exclusive of the thematic vowel) Thus we 
have 

I. Verbs in Q 
A Vovjd-stems 

1 TJneontracted, Xv-<b 

2 Contracted, Tc/id-ia, woie-is, 8ovXd-c» 

B. Consonant- stems 

1 Guttural, wX/x-o, Sya, fia^Ofiai 

2 Dental, •^tid-o-iuu, miB-a, Konl^-at, 

3 Labial, Tre/iTr-o, Xe/jr-w, rpe^-o), rp/jS-cB 

4 Liquid, dip-o, oyyeXX-B, hep-a, <p 6 iv-a 
II Verbs in MI. 

1. Inflections of the Present joined diiectly to stem: 

fpri-pl 

2 Present stem formed by adding w, va to the pure 
stem , dtiK-w-iu, tTKid-vij-fu (These veibs belong to 
this conjugation only in respect of the inflection of 
the Present stem ) 

This and principal Conjugation (verbs m -p) diffeis from 
the ist (veibs in -a) only in the inflection of the Present and 
Strong dorist stems and here the basis of distmction is the 
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presence or absence of the ‘ thematic vowel,’ a distinction which 
appears in the same manner 111 Sanskrit, e. g da-mi, bhar-a-mi, 
compaied with eV-;ii, (l}ep-a>{fa) The inflections of peisons 
themselves are not distinct in the two classes, except so far as 
the -pi veihs retain a fullei and less impaiied type of the person- 
endings — especially in their ‘priinaiy foim’ (see above, p 161) 

— and offer gieatci* facilities for tracing the origin of these 
inflections. 

I Pei aon-cnckngs (^Active). 

I S%nq . Sanskiit -mi, Greek -iit, fiom ist pers pronominal Person- 

endings 

stem ma (weakened as in mi-hi, and German mir). Secondary iSmg 
form Sanskrit -m, Greek -w, of iniperf and 2 aor The full 
termination remains m pres mdic act of ‘ veibs in -fit,’ in cer- 
tain Homeric conjunctive forms, iOikat-fu, earapi, etc , and m 
optative foims, Tvirroi-pi, rvif/ai-pt In Latin it appears as -m 
in two present tenses ludic sum and tnquam, and in the teimina- 
tions of I sing imp and plup indie, and all subjunctive tenses 
throughout, and in fut. mdic of consonant and *- verbs. It 
remains also in English am, German bin 

I Plural . Sanskrit -mas, Greek -bss (Doric), Latin -mus Person- 

^ , . / , , \ . endings 

Two explanations (01 rather, guesses at explanation) are given 1 Plur 

for this form, (i) that it=jra + as of plural nom. (as in ird8-er, 
pad-as) (2) that it = ma-si, 1. e. ist + 2nd pers pron , so 
that ‘we’=‘I-l-thou’ A form -masi is actually found in Vedic 
Sanskrit. The ordinary -ptv of Attic Gieek peihaps arises from 
-fiEf by loss of s, and subsequent addition of r. 

I Dual Sanskrit -vas, a vaiiation of nom. plur -mas op 
vaydjn, nom. pi of ist pers. pronoun (p 144.). In Greek the 
I pers plur of active forms seives as nom dual Lithuanian 
retains -va, e g. es-va=(a)s~vas, i pers. dual of Sauskiit as mi 


2 Sing. The 2 pers pronominal element tva (see p. 145), or 2Smg 
by loss of V sound ta, appears in Indo-European inflection with 
both consonant and vowel weakened, 1. e i by aspiration to <A 
or dh, or by weakening to s (p. 78) and a weakened to i 
The series of possible forms, then, of this suffix is -ta, -tlia, -tin 
(dhi), -SI, -s. Of these the last two aie most generally found, 
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as piimary and secondary forms respectively ; tlius Sanskrit 
lias in pres, indie, -ai, m impeifect -a , Greek -o-i (as in (a-ai, 
Ionic for ei) and -r (e^tpe-s). Tie ordinary termination in -eis 
is variously explained The piimaiy form is admitted to be 
e g (j>ipe-<ri, whence, by simple loss of final i, comes the Doric 
form in -ei, e g avpiaSes (Theocr 1. 3), ape\yes (iv 3) , just as 
tMij-o-i became r/flijs Some hold ^epeis to aiisc fiom laising -tr 
in compensation for the loss of 1, the changes being (pepe-n, 
(pfpes, (peptis Otheis (as Curtins’) make ipepti-cri the middle 
atop, legal ding the fiist t as an ‘ anticipatoiy’ sound, an echo of 
the following 1 of the termination, cp. the subj foiins 
<l>ep!l, wheie (says Cuitius) thoie is no other possible explanation 
of the I subscriptum. Otheis (as Schleicher) regaid the i in 
(ptptLs as thrown back fiom (pepcai (as e. g in pckaiva=pt\avya, 
<patva = (fiav-yaij In Latin 6s=es-s* (ea-trt), es {edo)=ed-si, legis 
—hye-si. The original quantity seems to have been legis and 
as we know that I, et are often interchanged, we may assume 
%eis= Greek Xiyds, and accountable foi by whatever interpre- 
tation we give to the latter It is woith noticing that in Boeo- 
tian Gicek (where » becomes t) \iyls, \iyX are the regular foims. 

The imperative 2 peis suffix -61 (= Sanskrit -dhi) is an older 
foim, commonei in Epic dialect (rtVAa-^i, blba-Bi, opw-Bi, etc ), 
but surviving m Attic forms, like yvS>-Bi, irr-Bi=e(T-Bi fiom stem 
fs- or fiB-Bi from stem (8 assimilated, p 74), t-A, trrg-Bi, 
and I aor. pass. rpainj-A, rv0fljj-ri (by dissimilation, p 79)- 
In ordinal y Greek this termmation is changed in various 
ways . — 

(a ) The vowel is dropped, and B changed into the sibilant, 
whence 86s, Bh, (xxh^So-Bi, oxt-Bi. 

(b) 5 IS dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened, whence 

lOTTf (tcra-A), 81800 (d<da-8c), 8 »ki 6/ (deinoo-St)- 

(c ) In 2 smg imper act. of oidinaiy conjugation, the ter- 
mination IS lost altogether, and the final -e of rtmT-e, etc. is the 
thematic vowel In i aor. imper , instead of an analogous Aivo 
01 XCo-f, we find Xvo-ov; which Curtins “ explams (after Giese, 

’ ‘Das Verbum,’ pp 201-aog (ist edition) , pp 139-142 Engl transl 
“ ‘ Das Verbum,’ II p 265 (p 450 Engl tiansl). 
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Aeol. Dial p. no) as the result of a nasal after sound, dulling 
a into 0. But nothing certain is known about this foim 

In Latin the termination -dhi of imperative has disappeared 
altogether, leaving the bare stem (or stem + connecting vowel), 
as i, cvmd, es, eurre 

The oldest and least corrupt form of this inflection -tha) 
is retained in the pcifect-stem, e g Sanskrit dadi-tlia= Latin 
dedisti, Sanskrit vet-tha (stem vid-)= Greek oto-fla (stem fid, 
raised to foifi- as Sanskrit vtd to ved . otd-6a becomes by dis- 
similation 01- da). In oiaBa, fi<^da the ir preceding 6a is satis- 
factorily accounted for as part of the stem. But there are a 
number of other instances (chiefly in the Epic dialect) of 
-o-da as 2 sing termination, wheie no such account of a- is 
possible. These are thus enumerated by Curtius (‘Daa Verbum,' 
p 50 , English Transl pp 34, 35) • — 

(а) Twelve Homeric subjunctives i 6 eKqa 6 a (II. i. 554, and 
flfteen other passages), rwnjo-da (xx. 250, Od. xi 224, xxii 373), 
j9dXi7crda (Od Xll 2 2l), /SoiiXedijcrda (H 1 99), Sijduwjtrda (Od XU 
121), tvS7](r6a (vili 445), ex/icrda (H XIX l8o), tritrda (x. 67 )» 
Tradija-da (xxiv 55^)) ’''apc^cXd(njo'da(xxill. 344}> vt^vda (xxiv 260), 
OTr/vdijo-da (Od IV S91). 

(б) Elve Epic, four Aeohc, one Doric Present Indio., and one 
Future Indie. . n'dijo-da (Od ix. 404), <f>rj<r6a (H xxi 186), 
SiSaiiaBa (Bekker Sidaio'da, II. XIX i’JO), tiuOa (x. 450} i 
(pCKiia-da (Sappho), edAeio-da (Theocr. xxix. 4), jroddpijo-da (vi 8), 
)(P^<r6a (Megarian, in Arist. Ach. 778), a-xq<rfia-6a (Hymn Cer. 
366). 

(c) Impeifect Indie . (vvdo), e^ijo-da (II. i 397), ^wBa (Plato, 
Euth. 4, Tim twenty-six in compounds), ^fii^vda (v. 1 . ^Sturda), 
Od xix 93, and Attic. 

(d) Optative : /SdXoia-da (H. xv. 57 *)i ^Xalourda (xxiv 619), 
Trpoi^uyourda (Od xxii. 325), e'ljo-flo (Theognib). 

Yaiious explanations have been given of these foims — 

(i) Bopp suggested that they were due to a false analogy 
from oiirda, ^a6a, causing -o-da to be regarded as the teimina- 
tion. But we should expect to find the effects of such analogy 
either in one or two isolated cases, or carried to a much greater 
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extent, as some hold to he the case with the Teutonic termina- 
tion -ht (e g German bist, hast, gib-st, op English doest) 

This st- IS held hy some philologists (e g Schleichei, Comp 
§ 272) to arise by false analogy (such as that supposed by Bopp 
foi -o-da) fiom the case of dental stems, where (, d became s 
before -ti, e g Gothic vats-t (stem ^if)=Gieck four-Ba] this st- 
being fiist apphed to all peifect stems, and then extended to 
all 2 pers sing as in German and English "With this view 
Bopp’s explanation of -<r6a as given above would of course 
haimouise , the dideicuce being that the analogy is moie con- 
sistently and natuially coined out in the Teutonic than m the 
Gicek forms. 

(2) The view of the older gi'ammaiians, followed by Schleicher 
(§ 272) and others, is that these forms in -ada aie a later 
foimation by the addition of -ta to the customaiy form ending 
in s, e.g ex^uT-da, ^akouT-Sa, etc. Language no doubt offers 
analogies to such a le-cieation of a grammatical form by the 
flesh addition of an element, which is there alieady, but 
obscuied (e. g riou-s, fiiov-s, p 143) and in any case the lite- 
ral y dialect of a nation is formed by the suivival of the fittest 
among a number of spoken forms It is therefore conceivable 
that this form m -erfla may have been one of .'such by-forms, 
holding it's giound still in Homei befoie the intioduction of 
wilting, but then disappcaiing Nor 13 it neccssaiy that the 
explanation of Greek -<r6a should be umfoim with that of Latin 
-sH or Teutonic -si, if we suppose that the development in 
question took place a/ler the sepaiation of these different 
branches of the Indo-European family 

Tlie original 2 sing element, however, is perfectly recognis- 
able, though weakened, in and it is not easy to conceive 
any motive for the addition of ta. Moreover, the stage of word- 
change at which ta=tva had sunk to s (r) implies that this 
jnonominal element was no longci recognisable in its earlier 
form, and it is probable that, granting the possibility of such 
repetition as is assumed, we should not find the repeated ending 
ill so early a form 

(3) Another explanation connects it with the termmation 
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-nav of 3 pers plur (see below, p 176 ) by refeiiing it to the 
root ey -o-fia would then =e<T6a, as ~a-aif in e6oo-ai'=e(ra»(r) = 
erant The Latin perfect foims vidi-sti, vidi-stis (fstis), and 
mde-nint {sunt) seem to beai out this view and it is ceitainly 
difEcult to lose sight of the siimlarity between the Latin -s^^ and 
Greek -a-8a, though (as will be seen below) the analogy of the two 
foims IS not certain — one interpretation making the as of e g 
ded-is-h a tense suffix as in infin ts-se, and perhaps originally 
a pait of the veih sum. 

(4) Curtins, comparing the form -a6a with the other verb 
terminations in which we meet with the combination cr6, regards 
this a6 as the result of phonetic change from an original rr 
The teiminations which exhibit o-d aie — 


I. 

2 Sing 

Act. 

-<T0a. (eipt]-iT0a). 

2 

I Plur 

Mid 

-fifaOa (ord -fie0a). 

3< 

2 Plur 

fi 

-<r0e 

4 

2 Du. 

a 

-a-0ov. 

5 . 

3 

n 

-a-0ov. 

6. 

3 Du. 

)i 

~(T0r]». 

7- 

3 Sing 

it 

Imper. -tT0a. 

8. 

3 Plur 

II 

Imper. -rrOuv 

9- 

3 Du. 

II 

Imper -a‘0av. 

10 . 

Infin. 

II 

-<r0ai 


Certain dialectic forms, 0 g. p^p^oro), e\faTa=^Ticr0a, cKStrOa 
(Locnan), t\«rrai = i\4a'dai, opeorat, xpr/irrai, etc, seem to show 
that 6 is not an original and necessary pait of these termina- 
tions, but may arise from an oiiginal r; while such forms as 
aico^tmadOa (Cretan) seem to be a double dental sound, the first 
of which might become o- by dissimilation. Following up this 
clue, Cuitius explains the Imperative middle forms ( 7 , 8 , 9 ) 
as arismg fiom tt which becomes by dissimilation (tt, and 
finally, by the assimilating influence of s on a pieccding tenuis, 
a-6 Thus <f)da-0ia=^a-^-^a)-{T), the r-ria being the 3 personal 
pronoun added twice for expression of middle voice. The Dual 
forms ( 5 , 6 ) would arise in the same way, there being no 
original difference between dual and pluial’ and so would 
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endm^ the 2 pcrs fcnes -irfff -o-flow, the first r in their case being the 
t of a pers pronominal stem tva Thus for seven of the above 
forms (Xos 3-9) the successive change rr, a-r, o-6 is estahlibhed 

For 2 sing -crdn the analogy of the parallel foims -o-Ba, -ora, 
and -aBaij -a-rai suggests a parallel form -ora, corresponding to 
the Latin sti , a correspondence which is further borne out by 
Gothic saisd-st, 1 e. seduti (the exact parallel to which would be 
a fonn sesi-sti, supposing it to exist) Assuming tn- of ara to 
arise, as in the other forms, from tt, this tt may be due to 
‘ progressive assimilation’ from tv of the pronominal stem tva 
(as e g Trapes, cp with Indo-European hitvaras) j and thus 
we have tv, tt, or, <t 6 as the scale of change from tva to a-Sa, 
f^uBa would thus represent an earlier et^nu, just as (pairBa 
lepresents (jiarra, 

[Where the data are so few and uncertain as in the case 
of this 2 sing -a-Ba it is diilicnlt to pronounce positively m 
favour of one among several conflicting theories The high 
authority of Curtius claims attention to his view, and it is 
perhaps based upon wider induction from ohscived facts than 
some other views but Curtius, like others, has to depend upon 
asiumptions at one stage or other of his argument, and our 
decision will after all he only an estimate of the comparative 
probability of unvonfiable hypotheses In such cases it seems 
better simply to call attention to the known facts, and to the 
most plausible theories that are based upon them, without 
attempting to lay down that one is right and all the others 
wrong] 

aPlui. 2 Flural. If i plur. -«ios=wia-ffi, 1. e. mortva, 'I+thou,' 

we should expect in 2 plur. a form =tva-tva, expressing ‘thou 
+ thou’ No such direct evidence as the Vedic -mad of 
I plur IS forthcoming ; Sanskrit has only -tha (primary) and 
-ta (secondary), as in bh&ra^tha pres,, abhara-ta imperf , while 
Greek in all tenses has the weakened form -rt But Latin has 
-tis, which may represent -tae, 1 e. ta-si (‘ thou + thou’) : and 
Sanskrit in the dual retains a stronger form thos There is 
therefore evidence for an original -tas or -ihas, which is susceptible 
of either of the two explanations offered for i plur. -mas (p 17°) 
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The Latin imper. form -tote, however, and Vedic Sanskrit -tat, Peraon- 
eeem to point to a doubbng of the 2 pers pronoun-stem 

2 DwH . Sanskrit -thaa primary, -tam secondary Greek 
-Toi/ throughout, peihaps formed like -fi^v of i plur. (p 169) by 
addition of -v, or corresponding to Sanskrit -tam, which may 
be (as explained by Pott)=ti;-am, -am being an appendage as 
in aham, vayam (see p. 144, and below on 3 dual). 

3 Sing The demonstrative pionominal element ta- (in to-v, 3 smg 
oS-To-r, is-to, etc, see p 150) is weakened to ti- , Sanskrit as-tl, 

Greek cV-r/, Ti 6 i)-Ti (Doric). This « becomes -in in 

^riai, etc , by the usual assihdation of r before t (as in irXoOror, 
ir^oicriot , evunmSs, ci'im/mos)^ -<rc IS also retained in a number 
of conjunctive forms in Homer — iOeXjia-t, elnTjiTi, irad^n, etc , and 
in a few used by later writers — e g Tri/urXJm Hesiod, Op 301, 
lym Theognis, virmLfnrpjiai Arist, Lys. 348, opa^ai ApoU. Shod, 
ill 1039 so vapat^Qalijai, optat., m H X 346. 

The ordinaiy 3 sing, termination in -tt is sometimes explained 
as arising e.g from <^fpe-(ri=oiigmal ^tpe-ri by loss of <r between 
two vowels. But it seems better to explain it on the analogy 
of 2 smg. in -«r, by one or other of the processes mentioned on 
p. 170, <f>fpt-Ti bccommg <f> 4 p(a-, and r then falling off, as an 
inadmissible final sound This would throw light on the 
original quantity of such forms as legit, regit in Latin, if we 
suppose an original lege-ti, legeit, legit. In any case the final -t 
of Latin 3 sing is the secondary form of -ti, Latin thus 
retainmg the inflection consistently in all tenses, while Greek 
has lost it from the ordinary conjugation of verbs, except in -ra 
of imper , Latin -to Oscan has -tvd, and Yedic Sanskrit -tat 
(see above on 2 plural), which point to a repetition of the 
pronominal element [The t of 3 sing, infl.ection survives as s 
or th in English, he carries, oameth; as t m German ist ] 

3 Flv/r. , Sanskrit -nti, -n; Greek -vn (Doric), -y; LatinsFiar 
-nt 

Thus, primary, bharanti, (ftlpoim, ferunt. 
secondary, abharan, tiptpov, ferebanA. 


* See above, ch, iv. p. 78, 
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In Grieek the termination appears only in Doric eW, ijiipovn, 
etc In Attic Gicek t becomes er, v disappears, and the vowel is 
rai'^ed, to <})ep-a-vri becomes tf>epoi.iTt An old insciiption of 
Tegea (Arcadian) give-s the forms Kpivavai, KeX^iavtn, which 
appear to be a transition stage between -ourt and -mtn The 
Lesbian dialect has o-i with t before it in place of v , ^rntri, Kpv- 
TrroKj-i etc so rpopeouTt in Theocr xxviii ir (an Aeolic poem) 
Latin retains thioughout the strongei foim (see above, p ry) 
The imperative 3 plur in both Greek and Latin exhibits 
peculiar foiins (jicp-o-vra-v (Done (jicpovra, Latin ferunto) seems 
to=Vedio Sanskrit -ntat (< lost and v added), and to coi respond 
to Sanskrit -ntu of 3 plur imper The other Greek foim -ru- 
crav is a later formation, unknown to Homei it is e g 3 sing 
<fiepeTa + cTav=travr, the remains of 3 plur of iirpt {asmt), asanti 
(p 17) This -cav IS also used to foim a later 3 plur opt 
uTT(di)-<iav, and appeals in its pnmaiy foim in 3 plui. peif act, 
e g t<Tatri=: fib-(ravTt, 

[There is no evidence heie for a formation analogous to that 
assumed for i and 2 plur, so that ^ they’ =‘he + he and all 
that we can say is that -ti probably lepresents the dcmonstia- 
tive pronoun -ta (as in 3 sing ), and that the element «n or n 
in some way or other may give the notion of pluiality ] 

3 Bual Sanskrit has pnmaiy -taa, secoiidaiy -tam , Greek 
-Tov is primary=-ta(s) + i' , -ttjp secondar3'=-tftm Thus bhdr- 
atas (pres )=<|)«prroi', dbharat&m (imp )=e<^fp6-ri)K , -rav of 
3 dual imper also=-ta.m, and 80 =-t 7 )i' 

[-<a« might he explained as=-ta, -sa (cp -tlias of 2 plur, 
p 174), -tam may he (as Pott)=ta + a7n, a pronominal ap- 
pendage (see above on 2 dual) ] 

Middle and Passive Inflections 

The name ‘Middle’ voice, as applied to the Conjugation of 
Greek Verbs, conveys no notion of the real distinction of 
Middle forms, viz their rejUsave chaiacter, expi easing the effect 
of the action of the verb upon the subject and not (as in the 
‘Active’ forms) upon an external object The term ‘Middle,’ 
implying something between the Active and Passive Voices, 
would naturally suggest that these latter are the oiigmal, the 
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Middle a later development of language wliereas it has been Middle 
established with tolerable ceitainty that language has geneially SjfeLtwns. 
developed the Passive fiom the Middle Voice lu Verbs. In 
Saiibkiit, foi example, we find belonging to each tense two 
distinct sets of veibal terminations, coiiespondiug (as we shall 
see) to the Active and Middle foims of Greek, but both active, 
and sometimes applied indisciiminately to transitive verbs 
These are called lespectively (i) ‘ Parasmai-pada,’ ‘word' 
diiected to another,’ because the action passes {pai-asmai) to 
another object (cp. the term ‘transitive’ from transire); and 
(2) ' Atmaiie-pada,’ ‘word directed to oneself,’ because the 
action is restiicted dtmane, ‘to oneself (dat. sing, of dtman, 

‘ self) These two schemes of terminations partly answer to 
the ‘ active ’ and ‘ middle ’ voice of Greek Grammar, Thus, 
when a veib is conjugated in both padas, ‘ Atmane-pada ’ does 
not alter the idea expressed by the root, but directs the action 
in some way towards the agent or subject* e g. paoati, ‘he 
cooks,’ pacate, ‘he cooks for himself,’ namati, ‘he bends,’ na- 
mate, ‘ he bends himself ’ 

Passive verbs in Sanskrit are conjugated in Atmane-pada. 

But while in Gioek and Latin a verb in the Passive voice 
corresponds in form to the same veib in the Active voice, 
the terminations only being changed, in Sanskrit a passive 
verb is a separate derivative from the root (as e. g. causal 
desiderative or frequentative verbs are) formed on one invaii- 
able pimciple without any necessary connection with the 
conjugational structure of the active verb, but using the 
Atmane-pada terminations, e.g bhar-a^ti ((^ep«), bhar-a-to 
(cficpeTai, middle) , but bhn-ya-te (^e/jerai, pass ) by insertion of 
the stem suffix ya®. 

The evidence of the Sanskrit Verb, m addition to the obvious 
fact that in Latin but one form serves for Middle and Passive, 
while in Greek (though there aie some special Passive forms) 

' Pada = an inflecied word as opposed to the unmdected root The 
term refers only to a scheme of teiminations, and does nut necessarily 
cany with it the associations of ‘ voice ’ m the ordinary grammatical use 
of that term 

® See Monier Wilhams’ ‘Sansknt Giauimar,' §§ 243 5 , 461. 

N 
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the 'same form serves for both in certain tenses, supports the 
conclusion that the original distinction is betv'ecn ‘ Active ’ and 
‘Eeflexive’ terminations, hut we may spealt of these later 
under the cuirently accepted teims of ‘Middle’ (01 Medio- 
Passive) inflections 

The JIuldle 01 so-called ‘Passive’ Inflections of the Latin 
vcih may he considered first, not as being older, but as (ac- 
coiding to one commonly received theory of their foimation) 
exhibiting most distinctly this leflexive chaiactei Tins theory 
accounts for the chaiactenstic r of passive tenninations by the 
addition to the Active foims of the reflexive pronoun se, the s of 
vihich passes by the euphonic laws of Latin into r Thus to 
take the Present Tense : — 

1 Sing, amo-se, (more, amor 

2 Sing atnasi-se, amarise, amaris (or possibly, by intio- 
vention of a connecting vowel, from the ordinary amas, amas-u- 
se, amasus, amarts See on 3 sing and cp a foim utams^ 
utaris on an inscription). 

3 Sing, amatru-se, amatur (m being perhaps a connecting 
vowel). 

1 Plur : amamu{s)-se, amamur (01 ? amamvs-u-se, ama- 
mur-ure, amamur). 

2 Plur. : amamini (sc estis) is really a nom. plur of a 
participle formation analogous to Gieek -/levo-, the smgular 
of which 13 found in Old Latin for 2 and 3 peis imper prae- 
famino, jirogredimino (1 e. jrraefaminos sis) The formation of 
amamiai {esHs) is theiefore precisely analogous to that of the 
perf. pass amaius sum, es, est, etc The fonn amamtnor (2 plur 
imper) given in grammars is probably due to false analogy, 
r being added as the characteiistic passive sign and is supposed 
by some to have had no existence except with the grammaiians 

3 Plur. ■ amant-u-se, amantur. 

So far as the Latm language is concerned this explanation 
might hold good, in default of a better hut it is somewhat 
shaken by the existence in Keltic of passive foims in -r, which 
by the euphonic laws of that language could not aiise fiom 
A theory which fails to satisfy the only available test of the 
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comparative metliod does not rest on firm ground and the -r 
of Latin passive forms still awaits explanation. 

The Middle Infiections in Greek have more affinity with 
those of Sanskiit, and the explanations offered of both rest 
upon much less sure ground than that given of the Latin 
medio-passive Like the active person-endings they are capable 
of a primary and a secondary form -am, -rai, etc., pies. 
-iiT/v, -(TO, -TO, etc impeif.) ; and these aie obviously foimed by 
some increase of or addition to the coiiesponding active tei- 
minations But as to what the precise connection is, ‘ Giam- 
matici ceitant et adhuc sub judiee Ls est ' I give some of the 
solutions that have been proposed . but the question cannot be 
detcimined with any certamty. 

I. That in -/lai, -trm, -rat, etc we have a similar formation 
to that of the Latin Passive — ^viz. the addition of the reflexive 
pionoun (-s®a) to the pionominal elements from which the 
active peison-endings arise. Tins -sva, Greek -crfc, -o-e or -<ri, 
would if thus suffixed give such forms as ma-d, aa-d, ta-d, 
ntorsi, and the falling out of s between two vowels in Greek 
(p. 66) would leave the Greek -/tat, -a-ai, -rai, -prat. The chief 
aigument for this view, that it harmonises the apparently dis- 
tinct formations in Latin and Greek, falls through if that 
of the Latin passive can no longer be legaided as even ap2iroxi- 
mately ceitain Most comparative grammarians uphold one of 
the two remaining theories, viz — 

2 That -pal, -a-ai, -rai, etc are formed from the active voice 
by Vowel Intensification (see p 53), wi, Sanskiit 6, being the 
natuial raising or intensification of i to express a change of 
meaning The objection to this view is tliat we find Vowel 
Intensification employed in the formation of stems, as an 
agent m "Word Formation, but not in Inflection, which in all 
cases consists in the addition of suffixes 

3. That -pal, -crai, -rai, etc. are abbreviations from ma-mi, 
aa-st, ta-ti, etc , 1 e. that language expressed the ‘ reflection' 
of the action upon the agent by adding the pronouns timce 
over to the verbal stem, once as object case and once as nomina- 
tive Against this view it is urged (i) that, if in the doubling 
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of pronominal dements m the plural of active inflections (see 
aljo\e, p iGg) both elements remameil, so to speak, in the 
iioiniiLaiue case (e g. 7 nas=ego + lii), it is inconsistent that 
precisely the same phenomenon in the middle voice should 
give the clitfeient result of me {milii) + ego [But this dif- 
ficulty is less, if ive bear in mind that the formation of the active 
inflections may have taken plaee at a different and much earlier 
stage in the development of language The same elements may 
have combined in diffeient ways at diffeient peiiods — in dif- 
ferent stiata or layers, so to speak, of word formation ] (2) that 
if -fiai, -aai, -rai are explained in this way, we ought to find 
similai forms in the plural (=Tnas-mat,, thas-lhas, etc), (3) that 
while the dropping out of a and t supposed by this theory in 
2 and 3 pers may be justified by phonetic analogy, that of m in 
I pers cannot be so justified. [It is, however, paiallel 

to Sanskrit bhare='bhar-a-m§ {mat) compared with 0 ep-o-/ini] 

Upon the whole, this latter theory meets with most favour, 
being adopted by both Bopp and Schleicher, and now by Curtins, 
■who m Das Ve/rbum (p 80) retracts the opposition which he 
offered to it in Temjxyra und Modi "We maj' therefore adopt 
it as •presumahly the correct account of the Greek middle in- 
flections, or at any rate the best ‘working hypothesis’ for 
deducing an explanation of them, so far as such enguiiies 
(which many philologistB seem now inclined to pass by as un- 
productive) are an essential part of philology 

The middle Inflections of the Greek Yerbs will then be as 
follows — 

1 Sing Primaiy form, ma-mi, mm, Greek -pat, Sanskrit 
& [In Sanskrit the initial m disappears, and we find bhare 
=bhar-a-mo=^fpopa(] Secondaiy mam, Greek -pijw of imperf. 
mid Sanskrit has e as in primary form , abhare=ei|)epdp7i'. 

2 Sing , Pnmaiy form, -sa-si, -sai, Sanskrit -se In 
Greek -aai is retained in verbs m -pt and perf tense , tma-a-ai, 
TcTvyjfai (tt-o-oi) Epic forms like XtXauac, Sl^Tiai (Od XI 100), 
op 7 ]ai (Od xiv 343) have only lost the initial a; -eai being 
contracted into -«, as in ^Ep«=(^«'pe(o')at, or into -n, as in (jiipfi. 

Secondary form -sas, -sa, Greek -o-o, retained in impel f. of 
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-fii verbs (eVWeo-o) and plup tense ereruiffo (tt-o-o) Epic forms Middle 
with loss of <r only — e/idpvao, ■napl<rTao, e6co, etc , cp the foims Indeotions 
Sptro, \f{a, etc In ordinary Greek f(ajo becomes -ou, 

i^epov=e(j}cpciro SO in 2 aor. of -/u verbs, tSou, eSov and imper. 

6ov, fiof. 

3 Stuff ■ Primary form, -ta-tt, -tat, Sanskrit -te, Greek -rai 
retained throug-hoiit Secondary, -ta-t, -ta, Greek -to (itjiepeTo, 

Sanskrit a-bhara-ta) In the impel ative we find -<r6a>, a form 
whicli recalls the -<r0a of a sing act, and other forms (see 
p. 172) and the explanation of which is equally unceitam The 
most plausible suggestion is that it may arise from -ttm (repie- 
senting -roi of 3 sing imper act. doubled), tt becoming or by 
dissimilation (p 79), and then a-d under the infiuence of the 
spiiant See however, above, on -a-3a of 2 sing act. 

In the Plural terminations it is still less easy to arrive at 
even a plausible suggestion for their origin, and for i and 2 
plur eppecially, such suggestions are but guesses. 

1 Plur Greek has -peda both as pnmary and secondary 
fonn, with a vaiiety in -fieo-da, found in Homer and later poets, 
but not in Attic prose, and possibly a mere phonetic varia- 
tion mein giatia; for in a majoiity of cases the foim -pieBa. 
would not scan. Others however sec in -pt-aBa the form -a-Ba of 
2 sing act , and on Curtius' view that aB here arises fi’om t®, 

-p^a-Ba would represent ma-tva-i. Sanskrit has for piimary foim 
mahe, Zend matd^, which points to a primary form madhai, 
secondaiy -madlia, whence Greek -ptBa It is suggested that 
'madliai=tna-tva(a)i, 7na<a(s)t=‘I-{-thou, to thee’ (the reflec- 
tion of the action being in this case expressed by the lepetition 
of one of the two elements ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ which make up the i 
plur act) This would make -pt6a=-peu-6a 

2 Plur. Gieek has -trBt both as pnmary and secondary 
form Sanskrit has -diva (primary), Yedic -dlivai and -dfivam 
(secondary, m being peihaps a later addition), a Vedic imper 
in -dhva being found b often disappears in Sanskrit before 
dh hence we may infer an original -sdlivai, -edhva, the Greek 
equivalents to winch would be -<T$Fai, -<r9Fe Tins reconciles the 
Sanskrit and Gieek fonns, and Curtius’ explanation of a -0 as 
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Afiddk ATi'ing from TT fdljOTej p 173) prestinialilv cnvers sdh also 
inaetti-na. Vu- tLe oncin of tbis termination dlso ie tinceitH,iu A similar 
lUS^'p'tson TO that given aboae fur i plui ma'^e viz that 
sdlivai, ir&^e=Ua-fift-(iv)i, ‘thou thuu to thee’ 
y' 3 Fl'if SitLakiut piimary -nte, eccchiIjiv -nta, conc=pond- 
ing to Greek -iTtii, -vro, nhich m Homciic On =k are replaced 
hy -arm, -QTo gpnerahy aftei enn-ouants and i, si metiiiies after 
Vj ij a, nevrr <ifter a ^ A‘'suming tlie oiicinal form to Le an- 
ia-t) the Ijsa of the second f idue perhaps to dislike of ex- 
cessive allitei at’ ju) leaves aa’m, and the further loss now of 
a now of <!, lu the syllalde fin, wrould lea^e either -utai or aiai 
Both foimi arc found in Pan=knt , -nte -nta in the first mam 
conjugation coiTCspondmg to Greek verbs m -a> (bhara-nte^ 
ablia.ra-nta='^/povrat, e<fifpovroj, and nte, (rn m the second (ohm- 
date, achindataj. 

Arcoidmg to this view the a of -arai, -aro is not a substitute 
fur V fas might be thought fiom its oecuiTence after i owels in 
Budi forms as iSe^Xijorat paiallel to (SedXiyn-ai), but an oiiginal 
component of the termination Practically howevei, in both 
Sau'-kiit and Homeric Greek -nte, -ate, and -vrtu, -arai, are 
separate and corresponding forms, the latter being the non- 
thcmAic ending , so that it is not incorrect to say that e g m 
TerevxaTm, 0 (^\^-aro, the a ‘ corresponds to ’ the V of 57Ei5o-ivai, 

iylvo-vTO 

The imperative termination -<rSa>v follows the analogy of other 
similar forms, -a-Ba-a-av being a later formation analogoua to 
-ra-tj-av of imperat act (see p, 176) 

1 Dual -pfBov must be a by-form of 1 plur -fuBa, trans- 
ferred perhaps by local usage, and with some refeience to -ov of 
other dual forma, to the plural. An Aeobc form -peBev is also 
mentioned [Sanskrit has vahe=valiai (primaiy), and vahi= 
vaha (secondary) ] 

2 and 3 Dual -crBov, -ktBtjv, and imperat. -aBaiv obviously 
correspond to the act forms -rov, -tjjv, -rav, as -o-du of 3 sing 

^ E T€Te 6 yaTai epTjpiSaTO, /caraKiiaTat, yeyoiaTO, elpvarai, etpiiaro, $€- 
^XriaTat, SeSpijaro, etc , and (with long i owel shortened before a — os often 
in New Ionic) tarai, iaro, irearat, Ktaro See Cuitine, ’Das yeibum,* 
I pp 92-7 (Engl tranj pip 64-7) 
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imperat. mid. to -ro (see above, p, 18 1) In all these foims Middle 
the change from r to <16 seems to cairy with it the reflexive i^Vc'^ns 
meaning’ for a possible explanation see above, p. 173, on -ir6a 
of 2 Bing. 

II. Veib Inflection ■ Mood-signs. 

The function of signs of mood and their position in Verb Mood-signs. 
Inflection have alieady been noticed (p. 161). We have now 
to distinguish the signs for (a) ‘ Conjunctive,’ (6) ‘ Optative ’ 
tenses these two groups of tenses being included undei the 
geiieial teim ‘ Subjunctive (Dependent or Hypothetical) Mood,' 
by which the supposition of a fact or action is distinguished 
fi om its direct statement in the ‘ Indicative Mood.' 

(a) The special characteiistic of the conjunctive forms in Coniunctive, 
classical Oieek and Latin appears to be a long vowel (u, 1;, a, e) 
piecedmg the termination We find however m Homer a 
limited number of conjunctive forms \ such as i-o-iiev, )3Xo-e-Toi, 
aTr)-o-iiev, <J)di-e-Toi, aX-e-roi (conj of SX-ro), in which a short 
vowel 0, e (i e oiiginal d) denotes the modal element: and the 
compaiison of these with a conjunctive form occuirmg in Vedic 
Sanskiit (e g. ham-a-ti, indic han-ti, as-a^ti, indic as-ti, from 
asmi, sMm), points to the conclusion that originally the con- * 
juiictive was distinguished from the indicative by the insei tion 
01 addition to the stem of d — ^in precisely the same way, ex- 
ternally, as the indicative with a thematic vowel from the 
primitive indicative, so that conj as-a-ti . indic. as-ti indic. 
bhar-a-ti indic bharti, Latin /er-t(i). And as there is always 
a possibility that foi matrons outwardly similar may have been 
oiiginally one and the same, we may perhaps consider with 
Cuitius that the thematic vowel d and the conjunctive suffix 
oiiginally seiwed the same puipose ; and that as bhara-ti. 
i e ‘beaier he’ (see above, p. 166), developed on the one hand 
the meaning of ‘he is a hearer,' ‘he bears,' so on the other hand 
it might develop the meaning ‘ he may be, or is to be, a bearer,’ 

‘he IS intended for bearing ’ — 1 e the force of a conjunctive. 

This however is speculation The facts to be considered are 
(i) the highly probable fact that the conjunctive suffix was 
* CurtiuB, ' Das Veibum,' II p 5S (Engl transl p 313) 
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Mood-signs oiiginally & (o, r) j [2) the certain fact that, ■with a few ex- 
Conjunctivc geptions already mentioned, it appears as a (<b, ij, «, c) JJow m 
the oidinaiy conjugation of Gieek verbs this long von el seems 
natuially accounted for hy the combination of the mood-sign 
nith the ‘thematic’ voivel at the end of the stem, these two 
uses of the vowel a, 'whether oiiginally identical 01 not, having 
of course become distinct with the development of veib-forms 
But 111 the conjugation of verbs in -/it no thematic vowel is used 
(p. 168-9), the long vowel is most plaiif-ihly explained 

as the result of analogy, <», 17 being regarded as the chaiacteiistic 
mood-signs Thus from <t/ii=cV-7u' we have in conjunctive — 

1 Sing* tffWy ioiy 

2 „ ia-T! gps, 

3 M f<r-n-rt, tJrri, irtai, ep, 5, 

3 Plur ISi'Tt (Dor ), ioioi, Stai, 

following tlie analogy of the ordinary conjugation 
liilatm In Latin, the conjunctive suffix a, answciing to Greek a, 7, 
appears m the pres subj of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations 
(consonant and e and t stems) , e. g monc-a-m, leg-a-mus (=Xey' 
ffljier), leg-a-tis (=Aey-jj-Te), avdi-a-m In a- stems (ist conjug.) 
the mood sign is e (am-e-m) and a few veibs have i, e g sim, 

. nohm, passim, edim, dmm but this e and ~i are both probably 
optatiie foims (see below, p. 187). The impel f and plup 
subj in all veibs have e as mood-sign, amar-e-mus, regiss- 
e-mus The peifect has oiiginally i, which however (from 
confusion with the completed future indic ) often becomes ? in 
dactylic poetry just as in the completed or 2nd fut indie i is 
often treated as I Thus we find — 

Perf Subj erl- dedertfts (Eamus),/«c» is (Horace), re«p«ei(» (Tib), 

dedeiU, cralicCeng (Ovid) 

-eri- egetimns, rerpexau (Virg), dtxerU (Her in 
hexameters suspezerls) 

and Fut Indic -ert- itdalmus (Lucretius), dixeiUts (Ovid), (Virg 
Georg. IV 59) 

•erl- dederihs, transienlis, etc (Or id), fceei imus (Catullus), 
dederls, miseueiis, eto. (Hor m hex ), dtderU (freq 
in Prop and Ovid). 

[As in Latin the conjunctive and optative coalesce into one 
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Eubjunctive Mood, we might expect a mixture of conj and Mood's.gns 
opt , forms such as we actually find Hoby (Lnt Gr 1 § 593) 
suggests that the proper Latin mood-sulfix was % (seen m 
the Greek optative), which contracted with a preceding a to e 
e. g. ama-s, ama-t-s, antes j but as t suifixed to the pi'eseut 
indie of any other than a verbs would give the same form when 
contracted, an a (seen in Greek conj ) was substituted This, 
however, would not be true of consonant stems proper, where 
there was no opportunity for contraction, e g leff-o, le-gt-m . 
and it would have to be supposed that the a foim was extended 
by analogy to these On the whole it seems best to admit the 
confusion of foims, and explain each separately, without re- 
ducing them to uniformity.] 

(6) Optative The suffix is ya (retained in \eyo~ie-v), usually Optative 
raised to yd, or i: in Gieek, le, aj, 1. The veibs in -/« retam' 
the longer form of the suffix (nj) in the Active Voice, the shelter 
(i) in the Middle, eg — 

1 Sing SiSo-lij-p compared with StSchUfajv 

2 I, T StSo^r Qcr)o 

a •, BiBo-irj „ SiSo-f-TO 

3 Plur, SiSo-cc-v „ 9i8o i-vro 

= 5 l 8 o 

Verbs of the ordinary conjugation have the shorter form of the 
suffix, which coalesces with the preceding o (whether this be 
regarded as thematic vowel or an addition to the stem, assi- 
milating all stems to a stems, makes no difference here) into 
the diphthong ot, e g <j>(poi-/u, Tvaro-t-iu. In 3 plur , however 
(as with -/u verbs), tbe longer form is retained in its most 
primitive shape (ie=yd), e. g. (jitpo-ie-v, Txmr-o-ie-v. With the 
longer form of suffix the secondary, with the shorter form the 
primary person-endings are found ‘ Contracted ' verbs in -a 
employ both forms of the mood-sign with corresponding variety 
of person-endings* thus from npaa (=Tiiido-pn) we find pres 
opt npAo-i-pi, Tip^fu, and npao-ltj-v, np^v 

The strong (2nd) aor. opt. is formed lijie the present opt. * 
e g do-i'ij-v, io-i-pjpi, TVTT-o-i-pi, etc (present, biBoiijv, SiBolpijv, 

TVnTO(p) 
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The weak (lat) aor employe i as mood-sign, retaimng its 
chaiacteiistic steni-lettei a, Xva-a-i-fu, \vaa-i-jj.Tiv, 

The passive aor. emplo)s hj as mood-sign 'With secondary 
pcison-endmgs, \v 6 e-ir)-v, -nme-iq-v 

Optative foims are tiaccable here and there In the Latin 
veih Compare for example the parallel forms of pres. opt. 
fiom loot as (ei, es) in Sanskiit, Greek, and Latin’ — 


I .Smg s-7a-m(=a8- 
.2 „ s-ya-s 
3 „ a-ya-t 

1 Dual s-ya-va 

2 „ a-ya-tom 

3 „ a-ya-tam 

1 FIut s-ya-ma 

2 „ a-ya-ta 

3 „ a-yua 


( = f(r-(i7 v) 
tiiit (= 4 a-ii] s) 
(ti) ( = tff-ii) t) 

iiij-Tov, eiTov 
cl^TTjV, ftTTjV 

fiifiuv, cTftfv 
cnjTf^ fire 
tTev (=la-i-evT) 
[<19 o’ai' a later 1 


b iL-m ( = es-ie m) sun 
s-iC s ( = ea lE-s) sis 
E-ie-t t = es-iE-t) sit 


Bimua 

sitis 

B-ie nt ( — ea-ie-nt) smt 
m, see p 176] 


The evident correspondence of this old Latin form stem, later 
aim, tilth the parallel optatives of the Sanskrit and Greek 
verbs, is irresistible evidence that in other so-called conjunc- 
tive forms in -im, -is, -it, we Lave optative formations Thus 
velim^vel-ie-vi. duim (common in Plant, and Ter and in old 
legal language, cp. Bt te perdmnt used by Cicero) =ciaini=c?a- 
le-m, which corresponds to Greek ho-lrj-v, and to a (Vedic) 
Sanskiit form de-yai-mh So edvn from edo (Hor. Epod, lu 3 , 
Sat II viu 90 tempennt, coqmnt (XII Tab ). 

There is also reason, for supposing that the subjunctive 
present of a stems, m which e is the characteristic letter, is 
an optative form Seside stet is found Oscan sto-it=Gieek 
(rra-ii)-(r), which points to sta-ie-t, sta-i-t, as the origin of the 
Latin foim. Thus amem=amari-m=ama-ie-m : cp. IJmbrian 
porta-ia{t)=portet, and Greek Tijua-o-i'iji/, 

The ‘futuie indicative’ of consonant-stems (3rd conjugation) 
in -em, -es, -et appears also to be on optative form, e. g dicem 


* Curtius quotes also the Yedic forms de-ya-m = dhe-ySria — 

O^-i-q-v jne-ya-s = ‘ Das Veibum/ II p Sz (Engl transl p 329) 

® In Virg Aen xii 801, *Ne te tantus ui\t taciturn dolor/ Ribbeck's 
corri ction, edit, ifc accepted by Conington Eoibigei, Gob'srau, Heyns, 
Wagnei, and other's, letaui tOat See Conington’b note, ad loc» 
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=deieai-m a being bere the vowel which m Greek appears Optative 

/ ^ \ t mi 1 fonns m 

as 0 (see pp 36, 54)1 m rvTrra-i-pi. Ihiis we have Lutm 

Skt. bhaTarl-ma(a) Gk Lat Jera-i-mus 

■bhar-e-ma ^epoi-pjev fae-nius^. 

in Tense-stems. 

These have been briefly classified above (p 162), and we 
may pioceed to discuss them in the order there observed 
I. Perfect-stem . — 

The most charaetenstie fcatuie of the Perfect-stem in Indo- rormation 
European languages is Reduplication, i e. doubling the veibal °tom' ™ 
root The force of the Perfect Tense is to express completed 
action; and for this purpose language seems to have availed 
itself of the same means or instrument, by which (as we have 
noticed above, p. 52) frequentative and desiderative verbs are 
often formed, and any strengthening of the idea of a word is 
expressed. The earliest conceivable form would be a simple 
repetition of the root, with a further root indicating the subject, 

— vii md ma The ' agglutinative ' stage of language would give 
mdvidma ; and the inflectional stage is marked by frequently 
raising the vowel of the second root and shortening the first 
by loss of its final letter, e g mvaidma, the piocess which is 
seen in so many Greek perfects, e. g XcXoiTra (stem Xm-), irirroiOa 
(mfl-), etc 

It 13 indeed not improbable that the Perfect may have been Its^rei^n 
a development from tlie reduplicated present with an intensive bent-stem 
meaning. It has the primary pei son-endings and no augment 
its distinctive feature, reduplication, is employed in the foimation 
of certain present-stems, and in Vedic Sauskiit, the oldest acces- 
sible type of Indo-European language, the distinction in meaning 
between ‘intensive’ present and peifect is slight and fiuctuating 
These facts certainly point to a closer connection between the 
present and perfect formutions than appears in later develop- 
ments of Indo-European speech, and perhaps indicate that the 
peifect, so far from necessarily implying post or completed action, 
was at first a reduplicated pieseut with an intensive meaning, 

* The following forma are cited from Zend — apa-bai oia = iiroipipois = 
au-Jei la (at fei a-it) , hat a yen = (/tepo-iev^r^ = fet Cnt [fera-mt) 
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Perfect- winch became by degrees an independent member in the system, 
of veibal foims, with a distinctive stamp of its own’ 

The phenomena of Homeric Qi eek bear out this view The 
store of peifects in Homer is scanty as compared with Attic 
wi iters . the foim in -ko (see below, pp. 193-4) is only just be- 
ginning, while the aspirated foim (-^n) does not exist and the 
meaning is geneially nearer that of the present than of the 
‘pel feet’ proper. Thus e g e/i/iope (Od. xi 337) is not ‘has 
divided,’ but ‘has his shaie,’ etpiarw. (Od vi 265) not ‘haie 
saved’ but ‘keep safe,' irpojSf'/aoiAa = ‘ I prefer,' — and so on. 
Many Homeric perfects again express states of mind or body — 
KctprjKa, eppiye, opape, atoTpre, evini/ioi, ire^ufoTts, etc , or sustained 
sounds, cries, etc , e g. y^ave, ^e'Ppvxf, wKXijyur Traces of this 
eailier meaning survive in Attic Greek in the ‘perfects with 
present foi ce ’ — fonjica, eyvcDKa, yeytjda, KfSTrifuu, pepvrjpai, etc 
while in the New Testament, forms like fhriKa, rcOaipaKa expicss 
a state of feeling, and are often best repiesented by a present® 
Perteot peifect-stem, and by the almost umverBcl 

employment of reduplication, Gieek shows evidence of greater 
antiquity than Latin , which, as we shall see below, forms its 
pcifcct-stem in four or five different ways (by reduplication least 
of all) Eoduplication, especially, gives to the Gieek perfect-stem, 
in spite of differences m the mode of formation, a unity which 
it IS vain to look for in Latin. 

Thp reduali- The reduplicated syllable usually contains the initial letter of 
I iitul sylla- , , 1. 

b'e the root with the vowel e, representing original a, the commonest 

root-vowel Apparent exceptions are due to the phonetic ten- 
dency towards easier articulation thus an aspirate is repre- 
sented by a corresponding tenum ; Trei^i/TO ((^av-), cp ri 6 r)pi, while 
of two initial consonants only one is repeated, and that only 
when it is a mute followed by X, p., v, p, e g. yeypa^a, ntiihiyya 
(jrXay-), irftrvfvKa (ttioi-) [Exceptions are yv, yX, and sometimes 


’ Ciirtiua, ‘Das Verbura,’ II ill (Enpl tranil 355) 

® For fuUei particulars, see Monro, 'Homeric Grrammar,' § 28 
® Thus in John v 45, tartv & KaTjjyopBv vpSfv. sis ov vpeTs 

Kare, the appeal is to a piesent state of hope or truit and the Authoriicd 
Ver'-ion ‘ in whom ye trail ’ need not have been altered by the Revisers 
to • on nhoni ye haie id your hope ’ 
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jSX — c-yva-xa, i-^atmj-xa ; and on the other hand the stems xia Greek 
and fiva have xi-imj-iiai, iii-fivijiiai. lu ireimaxa an e has fallen 
out between nr ] 

In aU cases but those specified, a stem beginning with two 
consonants has only e for its redupbcation, — fAcrovo, iCIjnixa, etc. 

The similarity of sound with the augment (p. 163) which is 
thus occasioned is, of course, pmely accidental, and it is in- 
correct to say that any verb foims its perfect ‘by prefixing the 
augment.’ 

Initial vowels are lengthened, as 6p86-it>, apOaxa • hut some 
stems with initial a, t, o, take ‘ Attic Reduplication,' L e either 
(i) doubhng the whole root (SS-a>S-a, root oS-), or (2) repeating 
the first syllable only of the root or stem [aKei(f>a>, stem akuf>-, 
oA-qXi^-a ; cKavvfn, eXa-, eX-qXa-Ka). This ‘ Attic ’ Reduplication 
is most frequent m Homer, e g. ap^porai, dXaKjutai, etc. Herodo- 
tus has dp-aipri-Ka from atpeea \ 

The forms i-dXco-xa, f-ny-a, f-otit-a, i-mvrj-pai, are due to the 
loss of an mitial consonant of the lespective stems {F), Homer 
has £-oXjr-a (frXtr), ?-opy-o (jtpy, our work), see above, ch. iv. 

p. 68 

Certain verbs with initial liquid consonant have n for re- 
duplication, e. g etX7i)(a, ftXri^a, ftpaprai 

The stem vowel is sometimes stiengthened — a phenomenon 
common to Greek, Sanskrit, Gothic and old Erse, and in har- 
mony with the possible origin of the perfect from an intensive 
present (above, p. 187) Cp e g 

Greek root <pav, perl, v((priva, with Yedic root tan, perf tetana (3 sing ). 

„ Mtt „ Xcaonra „ no „ nreka 

„ ^uy „ ni<ptvya „ rm „ ruroja 

This vowel - intensificatiou is an archaic procedure, confined 

within definite limits, and is not as a rule transferred to later 
forms. Curtius ® enumerates thirty-nme perfects in which there 
is complete intensification . 1 e. where the short vowel of the 
root becomes the corresponding long vowel (only in case of 
a primitive a), as in KexpSya (^xpSyov), rcnjxa (rdidjnu), pSprjKe 

' See CnrtiuB’ 'Greek Grammar,' $ 275. 

* ‘ Daa Verhum,’ II pp 183 sqq (Engl, transl. pp. 396-4x10). 
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(01 jg root piX), or where a diphthong appeals (only where 
thcie IS t or V 111 the lOot), as in olBa rerev^^a (T«Vuy-/iai), 

A hecoiid gioup IS maiked hj ‘half mtensillcation , ’ 1 c whoie 
c of piescut stem become^ 0, as in yiyova, Se'Sopta (Sf'/wo/uai), 
coXn-a (f’XTriftfl), etc , twenty-foul examples of which aic given, 
with the addition of cLaBa, wheie o becomes <n under influence of 
f, and tppaya, where ij becomes a. 

A compaiison of the conjugation of e g 018a witb the cone- 
spondnig foims in Sanskiit and Gothic shows a cuiious cor- 
respondence m what IS at first sight anomalous, viz tbe 
lestoiation of tlie intensified stem to the singular numbei, m 
connection originally with certain laws of accent 



Sau&krit 

Greek 

Gothic 

Latin 

Stem 

vid- 

fiS- 

VI t“ 

vid 

I ftiiig 

ved-a 

j^mS.11 

vait 

vidi 

<% 

• >» 

ict-tha 

foTa-Ba 

vais-t 

vidifti 

^ M 

ved-a 

foU-t 

V.llt 

vidit 

1 DuaJ 

vid-va 


vifc-n 


2 >• 

viJ-dtliua 

fta-TOV 

^ it-u>ts 


3 » 

vid-dtus 

fliT^rov 



I Plur 

vid-ma(3) 

fiff-pfv 

vit^u-m 

vid-i-mus 

a .. 

'vicl a 

fiff-Te 

vit-u-tli 

vidietis 

3 » 

Vid-us 

ftaaci 

vit'U-n 

videruut 



= ptS-ffavTi 




In Sanskrit can be seen tbe regular working of laws of 
accent which required this change from sing to dual and 
plural in the perfect stem In Greek, analogy has earned 
the raising of the stem right through the conjugation of this 
tense, e g \4\oara, XeKoma/ui/ (for Xe-Xi7r-^fi) but the impress 
of the laws in question remains, as we see in oi8a, "cr/iev; m 
(iKTov from e-oiK-a (stem ««-), inimB-iift/ plup plur from iri-TtoiB-a 
(stem m 5 -), and in the shoitened pluial forms of pcif ^ipSficv, 
TeBuSficv, TeVXa/ifi', EOTu/iev, Sctdi/iEi', Latin has lost all trace of it , 
hut it survives as above in Gothic, and in modem Geiman Ich 
wetss, ‘ I know/ Wir wissen, ' we know ’ j|A similai change of 
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quantity, inexplicable at first sight, between beUvU-fu and fie/*- Greek 
miuv, ddiivTi/u and Sd/u/a/uv, and similar words, is illustrated by influence of 
the working of the accent in Sanskrit, where exactly the same 
change is produced, but with greater regularity. In all these 
eases Greek has lost the consciousness of the original motive 
power for the change, retaining with uniformity of accent the 
results of a difference (cp. v^d-a, vrd-md with oTSa, “Sfiev) These 
survivals, however, were but few, and the natural process of 
analogy brought about the complete uniformity of XeXoiira, Xe- 
XoiVa/icv ] 


Person-Endings of the Perfect Active 

1 sing -/ii has disappeared, perhaps through loss of -t, fol- 
lowed by that of the then isolated nasal (cp. e g irdSa, Skt 
padam). Two perfect forma in -/at, however, are mentioned as 
having existed — iird-fu and foiSruu (Aeolic) 

2 sing, : -da or -a-da is characteristic of this tense, and cor- 
responds to Skt. and Zend tha, Latin -sti (see above, p. 17 1). 
Greek, however, only retains it in ola-da, the fuller ending being 
softened into -f on the analogy of the ordmary 2 sing termina- 
tion in other tenses. 

3 sing ‘ ti has disappeared, and a become weakened to e, as in 
yeyovt (yrydva- Skt jajuna The Doiic urd-ri (Theocr, xv. 
146) survives to show the primitive form, the successive steps 
of decay being seen in Lat. vidit, Skt vdda, Gk. oiSe 

1 plwr • Skt. has only the secondary ending -ma . but Gk. 
and Latin retain -fiev (Doric -jaer) and -mtis respectively 

2 plnr . : -re as in present . a few peculiar forms only having 
-de (perhaps from analogy of the middle TeTv(j>de, e<j>dapde), e g. 
iriiroade (fat ne7ro(r-re=ireirovd-Te^ Cp the imper sing forms &ve>xde 
(Od. xxii 437), eypiiyopde (II vii 37i), the latter of which recalls 
eypfiyopdai (iufin. mid.), II. X. 67 

3 plur. ' The 5 of -da-i is usually held to indicate contraction 
for -o-avTi or -am, e. g lada-i—fi^-aavTi (above, p 190), jreTTOi- 
6dcri=7reiroida-{a)avTt The existence of two Homeric forms in 
-ao-i (wf^ukSo-i Od V 114, XeXoyxao'i Od. ix 304), and elsewhere 
of iiepadqKdm, jre^qvdcTi (Xenophanes), vevtvxaai (Antimochus), and 
ireirriydaiv (Empedoples), points perhaps to a primitive -vn (-on) 
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Grerk returned as the thematic ending, -aavri being that of non-thematie 

Herlect _ 

101 jns . e g. 

7reiToidd<Ti=‘ir(7rotda-uiTt (n-fTrotfla-art), Thematic 
y(yadiTi=yfyv-amiTi, Non-TliematlC 
mff>VKatrai=TT€^i.K-aTt = ire^vK-VTi (as Tirevx-aTai = TeTevj^-PTiii) 
■would then be a relic of the primitive conjugation of dual and 
pluial perfect active desciibed below . not (as Curtius thinks) 
a mctiical shortening of jrc^vKdai. 

Tomition Fiimaiy formation of Perfect Stem. In the formation of the 
Gieek Perfect Stem we meet with a difference analogous to that 
between ‘ Non-Thematic’ and ‘Thematic’ Present or Aonst 
Stems In a limited number of aichaic verbs (erroneously 
desciibed as ‘syncopated’ from the common, but later formation) 
the person-endings of the dual and plural indicative were at- 
tached directly to the stem. Nineteen such verbs are enu- 
merated by Curtius*; some of the more familiar forms being 
(II 11 134), (II 1 230), or Attic SeSf/ieK (Thuc. 

ill 56), ei'Krj\ov6-iuv (H 1 49, Od. Ill 81) cp With 
(7T€Trid~iifii (H. il 341) cp. With litfmiBa-iuv, ecrra-iuv, etc, rerXa- 
/ifw, etc In all except these comparatively few archaic forms 
the Greek perfect stem is distinguished by the final stem 
letter a. 

This characteristic -a of Greek perfect stems (irtVoiflo, ireirolda- 
fiev) IS not (as has been supposed) a ‘ connecting vowel,’ but an 
addition to the stem analogous to the ‘ thematic vowel ’ (e or 0); 
which in Gieek became the rule of all perfect stem formation, 
with the exception of the archaic forms just mentioned. It also 
appears in Sanskrit, but less regularly, e g. tutoda I and 3 
sing, but tu'tudi-ma, tutndi-tha, with which it is obvious to 
compare, as Curtius does (II 173, Engl. tr. p. 389), the Latin 
tutvdv-nms. The perfects which exhibit this a thus stand to the 
archaic forms already mentioned as ‘ thematic ’ to ‘ non-thematic ’ 
forms ; so that e. g. ycyova (in yeyoya-iui/) yeya- (y«ya/ic») 1 oy®" 
l&yo-fuv) Tide- (ride-/ifi>). 

It is probable that this auxiliary a was originally confined to 


'Das Verbum,’ n pp i68-;o (Engl transl pp 386-7) 
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I smg. and 3 plur (piinutive -am, -ant, Gk a, -av) and was Greek 
giadually extended to otlier peisou-endiuga The aigument (for 
which I am indebted to Mi Memo) is a& follows — 

I Sau&kiit stems ending m 1, u, take a befote -m of i sing, 
and -n of 3 plui , e g a9raTam, a9ro-B, aprot — 3 pi acravan , 
adarf-am, — 3 pi adarc-an. 

2. The 2 Bing has no auxihaiy vowel in Skt peifects, and in 
^a--6a, oI(r6a. oiSa-r is found in Homer, and all later perfects 
have a, as Ter^ijica-i. 

3 In the Uoineric peifeot and aorist in -xa the a appears 
legularly in sing act, occasionally m 3 plur 

4. The Litei peifect employs a thionghout the active, re- 
taining the oiiginal stem in Middle ireiroLBa-iuv, veivoWaTe, etc. 
supplanting Ilomeiio n-enid-fiev, etc. The Homeric perf ei<- 
TjKa/itv (Od XU 401) represents this stage 

5 The aoiiat ui -a-a extends a to tlie Middle, and to pait and 
inlin , but foims conjunctive without it. 

6 . In the Alexandrian poiiod a oven takes the place of the 
Thematic Vowel (e 01 0), as m evpa-iir/v, etc (so possibly in 
HomeilC ecwra, ^vcuca) 

We have thus a senes of steps by which stems in -a sup- 
planted oldei forms. The newer form in each case — at liist 
a solecism — ^liad generally two advantages over the established 
one (i) it avoided the meeting of consonants (e g in wi-md-iifr) 
and consequent phonetic decay, (2) it gave a uuifoim sound to 
connected teiminations. 

The oidinary formation of Perfect Active in Greek may be 
divided into — 


1 Stiong Perfect, foimed diiectly from the stem — Tr/jdo-o-o), ‘Stroiic?’ 
ne-npdya , tIktoj (stem tck as in e-reK-ov), te-to(co , Xeittci), Xe-XotTro. p^jfect ^ 
The Strong Peifect occuis almost entiiely in the case of verbs 
whose veibal stem is a root ending in a consonant ; and is 
geneially the oldei and raier form. 

2 Weak Perfect, formed from the stem by insertion of x , — 
fOTaX-KQ, xe-Kpi(y)-Ka , the Only foim in use in vowel stems, and 
the most common with stems ending in r, b, 6, fi, v, X, p. The 
oiigin of this element x is unknown . it occuis raiely in Homei 
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(about twenty’ out of nearly three hundred known instances) 
and then only w'lth rowel-stems and is evidently an element 
of stem foimation, which is traceable in the isolated noiist 
foims ffiuKn, tdrjKa (cp fijjKij), 5*11, in pieseut foims such as 
clXf-Kiu , in aoiists such as ^imXaKov, tuTa-Kov, and possibly 
in forms like ^dx-^pau, lac-vluf (loot /9a of ciStj-v), ^U(t-0S, 
fuL-vs €-^v-v) Cuitius suggests a compaiison with the 

Latin /ae-20, which, if ioot/a=6e, would be a piresent foim cor- 
responding to tBrjK-a. 

The aspniation of the final stem consonant m foims like 
ye-ypa(j)a (ypoTr-), ctc is piobably a mere phonetic 

alteiation w'lthout any definite icason It is unknown to 
Homer, who has e g icfiaurmr and is found iu comparatively 
few veihs Cuitius’ enumeiates thirtv-seven aspiiated peifects, 
most of them not found before Polybius. Bopp regaided these 
aspiiated perfects as a distinct foimation, a new wliicli is suffi- 
ciently lefutecl by Curtius (Elucidations to Gieek Giaminnr, 
§ 272. pp 123-128, English Tianslatiou) 

Perfect The term ‘Perfect Middle’ aiiplied to e g yi-yom is 
Pasuic euoneous A pci feet Middle oi Passive can only bo foimeu 

in one way, viz by affixing Middle peison-ciidings witbout 
a connecting vowel to the reduplicated stem, as Xi-Xu-pai, 
TiTvppai-=r(-Tvjr-pai. The final consonants of consonantal .stems 
change by tbe laws of assimilation before tbe initial p, a-, r of 
the inflections, as in tbe table on p 195 

The Peifect Middle geneially exhibits a simplei foim of 
Pcifcct Stem than the Perfect Active, in wliidi (as lias been 
shown aboie) intensification of the stem vowel and addition of 
the elements a and * have modified the oiigiiial reduplicated 
stem Cp C g Tfriy-peOa with TfTei}(a-pfv, the pillllltlve foim 
of which would be rervy-pfV \cKaa-pi6a (foi Xe\a3-pe6a) With 

\(\jl8a-pfv. 

The Pluperfect Mvcldle and Passne diffeis from the Peifcct 

^ These are dSijKoTEr. PePriicas, PtBirixe, 0 eB\^Koi, BeBpoiKwi, deSaT/xe, Se- 
SenrvT/Kfif SeSoxc, SdSoixa, vvcpr^pvKCf etrrijxa^ xlxpTjxas, 
xcv vttpvK&at, TfOap'Tjjxaffi, reByrjXf, rlr^yxor, TfTvx^xdn, Ttap^X^^^ 

SeeCmtiuB, ‘ Das Verbum ,’ 11 p z 10 (Engl tiansl p 413) 

“ Ibid pp 200, 201 (Engl transl p 407) 
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only in prefixing tlie augment and in having the secondary 
Person-endings The Plupeifect Aetive is a composite tense 
and iviU be treated below. 

Latin Feifeet-slem — 

There are seveial diiForent ways of forming the peifect-stom formation 

of Latin Per- 

VI* foot-stem 

(i ) Ileduphcalion , only in about twenty-seven verbs, and 1 Bedupii- 
■nith some of these only in aichaic Ijatin (c g te^tuli, 
sci-cidi) Of two initial consonants, the second is treated as 
initial, and both arc retained (unlike Gicek) in the leduph- 
cated syllable; e g sto-ti (sfo-), spo-pond-i {spond-) 

The vowel m the reduplicated syllable often (as in Greek) 
sinks to e, espcci.dly whcie the root vowel is a 01 a weakening 
of a, dull {da-), ceemi {can-), pepieii {par-), cecJdi {caed-o= 


caid-), te-tidi (root tol — tal) In compound vcibs the leduplica- 
tion often di&appeais, 0 g 2>ejndi, expidi, cucurn, decurn. but 
remains in compounds of do, sto, — cdnlidi, ahstiti Reppuli, 
lettuh, lepperi, etc (sometimes explained as the result of 
assimilation from red, the earliest fonn of re) perhapB:= 
re~pe2yu.l1, rer-tetvli, etc, e disappeaiing. 

If the loot syllable a of present sinks to e (or i) hefoie two 
consonants or r (p 61), e becomes u before I {pepuh, peUo, 
sejndtus, si^eho), 

(11 ) Raising the Stem-vowel (without reduplication— Greek 2 nmsmB 

n - Stom-iowel 
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emplojs lioth), ftivc-o, fdvi, dgo, egi, idcio, iecij It go, legi, 
viiloo, hTtlij lUTnjoo (&iem iU 2 >-)} 'riljn, etc Some explain the 
length of the loot s} liable in these iieifects by the absoiption 
of a reduplicated syllable i e. ieci = ienci, ligi=^lehgi, or, 
■\vheie V is final stem consonant, by absoiption of a suffixed « 
(see below, iv) 1. e fdvi=fdv-vi But the analogy of Gieck 
jiei fect-stems (above, pp 187-9) where vowel-i .using and icdu- 
plicatioii go togcfchei, peihaps points to a similar account of this 
foimation in Latin* one pait of the pioccsa is lost, but the 
other icmains. 

(ill) Svffi'Tuig -s (pel feet in -n) to consonant-stems, a later 
foim, sometimes found side by side with the oldei leduplicated 
pci feet e g picnici (-est) with poiivt {^patig-si) with 

pepigij inteUe Cl {J,eg-n) \rdi\i legi. Foi illiisti at’ ons see Roby's 
Latin Giammar, 1. §§ 620-62^ The termination -s-i is sup- 
posed to = €s-i, a perfect foimation fiom the stem -es, and 
theiefoie analogous to the -<ra of Gieek weak (fiist) aoiist stem 
Stiictly speaking, this petfect is a ‘weak’ or composite tense, 
and (with the peifcct in -vi or ~ui, mentioned below) is some- 
times classed scpaiatcly undei the head of ‘Weak Pcifoct- 
stem,’ iiumheis 1 and u being the ‘Strong Peifcct-stcm ’ but 
it Eccins more convenient to aiiaiigc all vaiictics of the Perfect- 
stem together. 

(iv) Suffixing -M {-vi) to consonant-stems, or -v (-ii) to 
vowel-stems, as with most legnlar veibs m c 7 , l, amavi, au- 
di-vi, e stems with a few exceptions {aholevi, dehvi, and 
quievi, etc. from inchoative pres guiesco) drop the final e 
and foim the peifect as though from a consonant stem, 
moii{e)ui, ferb-in, and from some d- stems arc found similar 
forms, e. g. ci'eji-ui, cub-ut (rarely crep«-i/t, cuba-vi) , also fiom 
pres ~io, infin -ire (t being chopped), aper-ui, salui. 

The perfect form in -vi, -ui, is found in a consideiable class 
of verbs with a Present-stem (see below, pp. 207, 209) ineieaved 
by n or sc, e g lino, Itvi, oi Icii, sino, si-vij cie-sco, ere-m 
In sternm from sterna, trzvi from tero, the stem originally 
consonantal becomes a vowel-stem by metathesis of the vowel 
and r pos-m. is fiom joOs-no, oonti acted, pano 
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In certain verbs whose stems end in -u {acuo, arguo, trihuo, 
statu~o, etc ) the -ui of the peifeet aiises ^from loss of v, u being or -»t 
the stem-lettei, e g statui=statw-oi. In some other veibs the 
appaient identity of perfect- and present-stem may arise from 
loss of icduplication {pandt, vet tv, etc). 

N.B The pcrfect-stem formed by sufSsing v is frequently 
modified by the omission of v m all forms except i and 3 sing, 
and I plur, of iierf, ludic , and the contraction of the vowels thus 
brought togethei e g amAsti, amdstis, amdrunt, anidram, 
amdssem, amduse Sometimes however the vowels aie not con- 
tracted after loss of v, e,g le and sometimes i%, as avdieram, 
audiero, audmli, as well as audiatv, so frequently firom peto, 
eo and their compounds. 

Sometimes both forms of Compound Perfect in -si and -ui 
are combined in one verb, e. g met-o, messui=met-s-ui Tiexui 
=nec-s-ut (stem nec-) 

The ending -vi, -m is generally recognised as =.fvri the 
pretente of stem/M- (Sanskiit bhu- in bIiav-a-nii=ean:S<o, orior; 

3 sing 2 aor a-bhQ-t Greek (jtv-^eiat, etc., fvram, fu- 
turus, fo-rem, fore) The original hh represented by finfu-i, 
etc (p 70), may have passed uito h, then liui would easily 
lose its aspirate, and become -ui or -vi IThatevei the process, 
it is evident that m=ui and that v must not be considered 
as representing the f of fui The fonnation, then, of the r 
compound perfect in -vi is exactly analogous to that in -si/ 
a pieteiite form of stem_/it- being used in one case, a pretente 
of stem es- in the other 

The terminations aie the same for all four classes of perfect- Inflection of 
stems, being distinguished thioughout from the Greek perfect stem, 
by the characteristic vowel (found m old Latm iu all peisons 
except I plui and often written ei) 

’ Coissen (TJeber Ausapraolie, etc , 1 p 609, 2nd editionf quotes irom 
the poets, full, ledilt, lullt, dulit, ttelit, and many others Laclimann, on 
Iiucr 111 1042, instances peltit, abiit, rulut, peiitt, from various passages 
111 Ovid, and ‘Italiain fatis pe//it auctonbus,’ from Virg Aen x 67, wheie 
howevei most MSS and edituis read ‘petiit fatis ’ aud goes eo far as to 
inarntam that, the final -it being necessarily long, Yiigil would not Iiaie 
shortened it, but must have winlten, c g in G 11 81, Aen 11 497, exit not 
CiCllt, in Aen v 274 tiaiiDct not tni/isiit. Laohmanii’s extieme view, how- 
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This t apiDears as e in 3 pliii , and in old foims of 3 sing, eg 
fuel (Scip. Epit , see Appendix I, i 2), ded^t, ornavet , fueit, 
dedmt, etc. on old inscriptions, leprcsentiug an lutoimediate sound 
between e and I. The length of the von el in such fomis led 
Coissen (Ausspr. I p 614) to connect them nith a Sanskiit 
aonst foimation chaiactciised by i [eg fiom loot vid, ‘ to know,’ 
avedisham (Ved aved-im), avedishi (aved-is), avedit, plur 
avedishma, avedishta, avedishus. Cuitius honcvei (Das 
Veibuin, II. pp 173 sqq), points out that these foims aie 
ciitiiely without lediiplication, which fiom the fiist connects the 
Latin peifect nith that of Greek and Sanskiit, and lefcrs in 
illustiation of its charactciistic I (the onl}* difficulty to complete 
identification with Greek and Sanskiit) to Indian foinis which 
have i inserted between stem and suffix, some present (c g. 
bravi-mi, ‘I speak’), some present foims fiom inteiisaes, e g. 
dardar'i-mi (loot dar, ‘split’), bobhavi-ti (root bhii, ‘be’) If 
the perfect is oiiginally an intensive pre.'eut (above, p. 187), tins 
i may well compaio with t of Latin peifects, and the iiiteiisne 
foim bdbhavi-ti would coirespond exactly to /cTt (an old form) 
which =/e-/oii-< And m any ease the occmieiice of i clsewhcie 
than in aoiist foimations prevent,? it being a leason foi neces- 
sarily connecting forms that exhibit it with aoiists Cuitius 
also points (I c. pp 175-8) to tiaces of a stem foiming t/ (or e) 
in the Gieck peifect, e g folSrj-fii (Aeolic), the 2 and 3 sing 
foims in -Tjs, -T) which occur in some MSS of Theociitus, the 
peif infin in e-vai, and Done fern participles in -eTo and, as a 
Latin vowel fluctuating between e, ei, and t coi responds to 
Gieek e (original a) ui e.g ne (m, nei) cp with v^-Troiror, and sZmi- 
cp with fifu-, he contends for the analogy between 
folSrj-crda and mdX, vuli-stt 

Another view is that the Latin peifect is formed by a suffix 
-IS (is-ti, is-tis), with which the er- of 3 plui {<ir-unt=es-unt) 
IS identical; cp. also the infinitive tefmiuation -is-se. These 

ever, is repudiated by Munro on Lnor 1 c , and Conington on Aen 11 497 , 
the former pointing out that Ovnl is singular among the poets ot his day 
in lengthening the final -if of perfects, nliioh, though unJouhteilly long 
temp J^nnius, had come to be universally shortened hko so iiianj other 
final sounds in Latin. 
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forms, it is held, point to a suffix Is as characteristic of the l**«> T®- 

, foot StOIDi 

perfect indicative, uhoso comjilete forms would be 
/tc-Ts-?n(() (later /fif- 7 ), 
fcc-ls-ti, 

fec-l<i-t, ( „ fLClt), 

fic-ls-itius, ( „ fccumts), 
fcc-ls-tis, 

ffr-1s-o-nt=fecirunt 

s in Latin not unfrequently falls out bcfoic m and t , this 
would account foi the later foims of i and 3 smg , and of i 
pliir aUo, except that heie the 1 is alwaj’S shoit m poetiy, and 
no foinis in ei have been pieseivcd "VFe must tlieiefoie sup- 
pose that ill I plur the tendency to shoicen the pcnultima, 
which IS seen at woik in 3 plui hOtriint S etc , and lu the 
foinis of pcif subj ilflolmus, etc (wheie I is the chaiacteristic 
inood-sign) pi evaded to such an extent at so caily a peiiod, 
as altogcihei to obscuie the oiiginnl quantity [In the case of 
3 plui the syncopated foims Jediot, dedto, dedeiunt, on old 
Pitauran msciiptions”, show the eaily pievalencc of such a 
tendency ] 

OlheiB (e g Schleicher, Comp. § 291) suppose two fomis of 
peifect-steni, in 7s and lu 7, to account for the diffcicnt 
persons of the perf indicative The vaiiety of possible, and 
moic or less plausible, hypotheses only shows that for the 
piesent 110 final explanation has been 1 cached , pe-jdg-i, 7re-7n;y-a 
aie obviously paiallel forms fiom a common loot jiny. AVe can 
explain the diffcieuce of quantity m the second syllable (see 
p 189), hut at the reason of that in the final syllable we can 
oixlj’ gue'-s 

2 ‘ Stmjile’ or ‘Strong’ Aoiist-stem [zud dor] 


’ Vug Eel IT 61 tiuJiinnf), Aon u (sldiiunt) Jilucutiunt 111 
Georg 11 I2g, iu 283, may poBiibly be tribyllable (cue by bynizcMis) 
Lucietius freqiieutly sliorlLns the ei , ]<!nnius not so ofton niid it ej 
probable that thiB quantity was a later poetical licence ivith perhaps soma 
ibunibition in thu tendencies of ordinaiy prooniiciatiun 

* These inscrijitions (chiefly votive, to female divinities) aro given 111 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Fragments and Specimens,' p 167 On the iiiaiks of then 
antiquity (not later than the Hanmbdlic wai) see Mr Wordonorth’s 
notes, p 40S 
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The Stiong Aoiist-stcm exhibits with few exceptions, the 
Pine Ycihcil-steni, sometimes leduphcatecl , c g I-Xitt-o-k from 
XeiTTO), dyay-elv fiom ay-a It IS only formed as a iiilc flora 
verbs m which the puie veibal-stem is distinct fiom the 
pieseut-stem (enlaiged), e g. XfiVu, stem Xitt-, tfieiya, stem 
^vy- , /3dXXm, stem ^a\- , and but seldom fiom any but ‘loot- 
veibs,’ whose stems cannot be tiaced back fuither Veibs 
whose picscnt-stcm=puie vcibal-stem, e g. apx-a>,\v-a,\iy-a, 
etc , form no stiong aorist, because in these ca'-es it would 
coincide with the impeifect Y’ltli nyw, howevei, the lediiph- 
cated form ifyayov avoids this confusion and n ith some other 
veibs the change of the vowel in the puic veibal-stem foims 
a strong aoiist distinct from the impcifect, e g rpijr-a, 

(TpaiT-OV 

Greek has two mam classes of Stiong Aoiist foims, cone- 
spondmg to the two principal conjugations, (p i68) — 

(i ) IVithout thematic-vowel, usually from vowel-stems’, e g. 

Act lf-6ri-v, i-Brj-s, i-Brf] e-Se pey, l-St-re, l-Be-<ray (compounrl) 

(but tpay) 

Mid i B(-ao, t Bcto t Be-peBa, (-Be aBe, (-Bevro, 

tBov, 

So «tXt)v, eyveov, edKeov, e(j>vv, etc and ccitain Epic 

middle forms fiom consonant-stems iiithout a connecting- vowel, 
e g 5Xto, Sckto, XfK-To, iroX-TO, piK-TO, S>pTO , Xc;^-6ai, dp-Bui, Se;(-flai 
(infin ) , aKpevos, appevos, Seypevos, and air-pevos used adjCctivally 
(=u8-^fvos) The imperatives Xefo, 6e|o, opera arc moie pio- 
bablj' weak aorist foimations (see below) Ke-K\v-di, ke-icXii-te 
are examples of reduplicated foims 

’ The original quantity of the root-vowel in some of the forma here 
cited IS a matter of some uncertainty In I Se-rrp’, BeTyai, Be ais, and 
kindred forms, Se-So-rai, Sovrai, 5o-<rir, etc , <pa-Bi, ^ja-rdi etc , the short 
vowel o( Be, So, ejia, appealing as it does in a majority of forms, is presu 
mably the primitive root-vowel On the othei hand, the Indian giam 
manans allow no roots in a, but only in a , so that Sanskrit da answers to 
Greek So, Latin daie (but do-num,), Sanskrit dh.a to Gieck Be and in 
forms like yvw oai, yva-rB-r, yvSr vir, etc i9iu-yai, dXoj-o'iy, dXw vat, etc , 
Te-rpai-pai, i-rpii 6-qv, etc , the long vowel extends to the greatei nimiber if 
not to all the forms, and seems to be original Sohleiclier maintains that a 
is the pnmitive form in all Sanskiit rout-, , and readeis of his Compenfliiim 
will find this assumption there earned out This view may or may not he 
coricct but we have no data reaching far enough back into the history of 
Jluropean speech to enable us to determine the question. 
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(u) "Witli thematic-vowel, as in ordinary conjugation — 


Act i-Kai-o-v, 
Mid e-Aiir-d-fiiji', 


«-A.irr-e-s, 

e-XiV-e-ffo, 


e-Aiir-f, 

e-Aiir-f- 


’ [ and so on, as Imperfect 

;-TO, J 


Strong 

Aonst 


To this belong most of the icduplicated foims, frequent in 
Homer, e g ircmfl-ov, teirroj>=e^f/^eir-oi> (utuall}' without augment 
efiroi/), tjre^paSoi’, ^niVaTTOi/, ripvKaKov Ecduplicatiou heic piobiblj" neduph- 
docs not (ai m the peifeot-stem) express past oi completed 
action , for tins is cxpiosscd by the augment, and the combina- 
tion of the two elements would not be analogous to that found 
in the pliipeifect Ve must tliciefoie look to other uses of 
Eediiplication, e g the expression of mteusive meaning (above, 
r 52) Cuitms (‘Temp und llodi,' pp igo-164) emimeiates 
tliiitj-tivo leduplieated aoiists, m seven of vrliich {^leaxov, &popt, 
fif'Snf, XeXa^ov, XeXaxov, ncTrapdv, nexaSav) he traces n causative 
meaning , in eleven (^KexXero, Tjviiram, ipixaxe, ifirai^or, xexkvBi, XeXo- 
pea6ai, apirejrdKatv, ETrejrXijyov, rerapTcia-dai, imiPpa&e, reray&v) au tn- 
tensM meaning , 111 two (weTVKovro, weaWoiTo) a special U amttive 
sense j while in the reinamiug ten (oXoXitoi', ^yayov, fjveyxov, Kfxv- 
Baat, K^xapovTO, XfXducorro, pefidmifVf irefpiSoiprjv, ertr/iior, (Trffpvov) no 
special influence of the icdiiplication can be detected In bis later 
tieatise (‘ Das Teibiim,’ 11 pp. 81-32) be enuraciatcs foity-one 
reduplicated aorists , but is moie cautious in expiessing an 
opinion as to the exact foice of the lediiplication Thus he 
only mentions ckekXeto (cf keXeto), kckXv^i (of kXCAi), r / vlnaire , and 
perhaps T-erayiir (as op with tangere) as examples of uifenstve 
force, while citing the same veibs as before for causative foice 
Fiom these Gieek foims and a companson of Sanskiit, in which 
reduplicated aoiists are formed almost entiicly fioin veibs of 
the tenth class (piincipally causatives), Ciiitius aiiives at the 
conclusion that in the reduplicated aonst the reduplication 
{Verdo^ipelung) belongs not to the tense-form ation but to word- 
formatiou and that its oiiginal import was to give an intensive 
or causatiie meaning, iiiespective of time 

Tiaces of an aonst foimation m Latin aie supposed to lie in Tmresof 

Aonbt 111 

ceitain old forms, e g in iagOy tagis, an old pics foim of tango, Latm 
mentioned by Festus (Foiccll quotes PUiut Asm 11 z loG, 
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but the leading is doubtful) exhibiting a shoitcr or ‘piiie’ 
veibal-'jtcni tag {6iy) beside present stem tang, in imgunt (XII 
Tab) beside pieseut ^ngo, cp i-Tray-qv, njiym-fit, and in pa- 
le/ltpi ( = ot T«-di>T-er), h&itlde 2}arieiltes (oi Tticr-o-i/res) 

3 Piesent-stem. 

The Pie^ciit-btcm is (as has been aheady pointed out, p i6o) 
in niani' case's different fiom the pine verbal-stem, by combina- 
tion of uliich Milli the vaiious suffixes of person, mood, and 
tcnsi' all the foiins of the vcib may be explmiicd. Undei the 
heading • Piesent-stem’ is m fact included a senes of moiplio- 
logically distinct foimatious, each of which had oiigmally its 
own special meaning (e g inchoatiie, iiiti auditive, duiatiie, 
pa-^ive, intensive, causative, dcsiderative, iteiative) but m 
Giccl: and Latin, while a vaiiety of foims leinains, distinct 
functions base disappeaied, oi suivivc only in a few specuil 
case" (such, e g, as the foims for inchoative and desidoiative 
veibs). By Sanshiit giammaiians the special modifications of 
loots to foiiii the piefent-stem of veibs aic taken as tlie basis 
of a classification of veibs* and the ten ‘conjugations’ of San- 
sKiit granimai are ten classes of veibs aiiaiiged according to 
the foiniatiou out of loot^ of veibal-bases or stems, winch then 
icccivo a common scheme of tciminatioiis, in the four ‘con- 
jugatioiial tenses’ (present, imperfect, potential, and impeiative) 
which alone arc affected liy the rules of stem-foi mation. In all 
othoi tensiB there is one general rule foi foiiniug the base or 
stem of all verbs i e. m all except the four ‘ coiijiigational 
ten-.CB’ all Sanskrit veibs belong to one common conjugation 
Foi Greek and Latin Grammar, in which no such elaborate 
system of stem-formation and euphonic combination of steins 
with inflections can he traced, the most piacticahlc classification 
of veihb (as of nouns) is found to be a purely phonetic classifica- 
tion, according to the final letter of the stem (see pp 
hut in the vaiious formations of the Present-stem we have the 
outlines of a system akin to that of Saiiskiit, which may to a 
certain extent he made the basis of a classification of verbs 
according to stem-format ion, but without the corresponding dis- 
tinctions of meaning which give its point to such clasbifieatioii 
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The Present-stem is, generally speaking, an enlarged form of J 
the ‘pure’ Veibal-stem, either by stiengthening tins lattei or stem 
making additions to it. For strengthening a root, language 
employs two {nmcipal means, — Eeduplication, and Yowel- 
strengtheniiig (see above, pp 51, 53), and to these may pos- 
sibly be added a thud, vi^. Nasabsatiou. The operation of 
these is seen in the foimation of ‘Intensive’ Veibs m Greek, 
in which Eedupbcation is often combmed with Vowel-strength- 
ening (0 g. vrfvcm, irainaKKui, itoarvit^ and Nasalisation (e g 
Traiupaiva, ^afifiaiva, yoyyv^a, etc ). The emplo3Tnent, separately, CInssiIica- 
of these tliiee means of stem stiengthening gives us three sent-Btema 
distinct classes of Picsent-stem’^ and if we take fiist (as 
probably eailiest in order of time) those verbs in which the 
Pieseiit-stem is identical with the Veibal-stem, we shall thus 
have four classes of Piesent-stem, viz . — 

1 Veibal stem unilteied — 0 v-A“j ayai, eado, etc 

2 " “ reJurheated — ll-Saiu, iriv{t)TO,'btho, too {=sno) 

3 Stem-vowel strengthened — tjxiyta (<t>vy), Keivu (\nr.) dSco {d&e),fldo 

{fldet), 

4 Nasalisation — 

(1) By insertion — ^Xiyxpi, a^lyya, tango, findo, /undo, etc , 

(2) By addition — icdiivu (xo/i-), Sd«yu forms in -yv-iu, >'7-/11, and 

-av-ta etei -»-o, sper-n-o, atem-v^o , 

(3) By both these — Ao/i/S-dr-aj pay 9 -iv-a (paS-), etc. 

To these may be added three more classes, viz . — 

5 Addition of t sound — nJirr-cu (tutt-), etc , pecto, fiecto 

6 „ „ yo (pronominal 1), which appeals, 

(i) as simple t sound — pgviai, sal-io, 

(z) in a diphthong — Sai-a, gaiopai, tpalva, Krelva, etc 

(3) by a^Biniila'ion into a double consonant 

7 Addition of sk, Gk ax, Lat ac (Inchoative and Iterative verbs). 

Of these classes, 2, 3, 4, and 5 show a phonetic increase of 
the loot , 6 and 7 being foimed by the addition of distinct 
(pronominal) stems Some, however (e g Schleicher and — 
though less positively — Cuitius in his latest work") regard 

1 It sometimes happens that two or more of these methods ore employed 
in fomiiiig fi cm the same stem verbs of a kindred signification, e g kpvy~ 
ydvQj^ kpevyoJ — TvyxdvUj Tcdytu — TrvvOdyopai, vauBopai — KavBdvu. KqOu, etc 
etc See Cnitius, ‘Tempora nnd Modi,’ p 81 

® ‘ Tempora und Modi,’ pp 67-123 , ‘Das Veibum,’ I. pp 227-265 (Engl 
transl pp 160-1S6) 
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Cl lS «5 ltlC ' l - 
tion of Prea- 
ciit-stem 


4 and 5 as also exhibiting an additional pronominal element 
(nn, nit or n, ta 01 ^) In the absence, hovevei, of data 
lesjjCLting the oiiginal development of these foims we must 
legal d this as an open question all that we can say is that, 
e g Timro (ruTTre) and Sclkpv iyo (dy^), fully developed, 

possibly nominal, stems as fai as w^an tiace the growth 


of language 










The Picsciit-stoan m ali kases the piimaij' foini of 

the Pei son-endings tindej:^;e|ich oflflhisses 1-4 fall Greek 

veihs of bot^)'f*pnnciphV conjigationsL(p. 168), affixing the 
tciininatiau^to the stem with or ■^hout the addition of a 
thematic' vowel, c. g — I 


/ 


Foimation 
of Piebent- 
stem 


1 Verlml" 
stem un- 
altered 


2 Rcdnpli- 
Cfttod Pre- 
BfiUt btemSt 


^ (TJnalterecl) a^oi and 

2 (lledaplitated) inir(€)T-^ (stem irer-) and ti 

3 (Vowel Tiiised) irfiO-tu (atem iriO-) and el'fii (stem t-) 

^ 4 (Naaabaed) irtTva-on (stem Trer ) and irer-di'-vu fit 

Yeiba of the leinaimng three classes (5, 6, 7) belong almost 
cntiielj to the oidinaiy or -a conjugation, ohaiacteiised by the 
thematic vowel In Latin the othci 01 -jai conjugation is almost 
lost, except in isolated foinis like es-t, vol-t, fer-t, i-nim and 
the ‘thematic’ 01 ‘connecting vowel’ chaiactoii'es all Latin 
conjugation 

I pioceed to examine the different classes of Piesent-stem 
lathei nioie in detail, following mainly the rcmaiks of Cuitius 
{‘Teniji und Zllodi,' and ‘Das Veibum,’ as above). 

1 Curtins (‘Temp und Modi,’ p 74) suggests that among the 

‘ unaltered’ present-stems should be included verbs whose stems 
have undci gone ‘ strengthemng,’ but lu winch the sticngthened 
form has become stei eotyped so to speak as the oidy existing or 
tiaceahlc foim, and the unstrengtliened foim is quite obscured, 
e g. yeofl}, Scuo), , and (with nasal) juugoj pfs- 

hendo, scando, incendo also duco, dico, fido (on the giound 
that then stem-vowel is only lengthened, not inci eased) He 
allows however that philologiciilly those forms may be assigned 
to the third and fouith classes respectively and it seems to 
be a needless hah -splitting not so to class them 

2 Reduplicated Picsent-stcms aic laie in Latin, which (as 
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we bare already seen in the case of the Peifect-stem) has romiation 

^ of 

retained this piimitivc method of strengthening but little btem 
it seems that g?ffno (gi-geji-o), st-sto (=?-i7ti)-/ii), se7o=se-so 
(stem sa- in sa-titm), and bi-ho are the only ceitain ex-amples 

In Gieek the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is gcneially 
1 (not 6 as in perfect-stem, p 188), e g Si-So- (8 d-), l-a-Ta--= 

(Ti-ara, ri-de (loot 6c-, on change tor seep 50): L-rj-iii=yv-ya-mi: 
8i'Ci)/im=6i83/ijpai (by assimilation, p 76) Compare also 
(xpe) j and 81-Sij (II XI. 105), bi-binrav (Od xii 54), impcrat. 
from a stem 8i'-8ij (loot 8f- of 8£-<a); j8t-/9dr jiait jues stem /3a • 
and jn'fxirpij^ii (irXa- and irpa-) introduce a nasal into 
the reduplication. In these foims the final vowel of present- 
stem IS often laised in the singular only, e g. hUa-fii but &i'8o- 
ptv, but u-iitv compare Sanskrit da-da-mi, dad-mas, where 
a is lost 

In the ordinary conjugation we have yiy(t)va>, filfivo) 

to which Schleicher adds t{;a=t&ya (p 'j 6 )=U&ya= 
st-sedyo, fiom loot eZ=aed, see above on Latin side. [But it 
would be simpler to lank (C<"=t8^(i> in class six with suffix ya 
for even if aide be rightly explained as above, it is not necessary 
to assume a precisely similar development m Greek from the 
same root c8=sed] Tiyvao-Kw, Si-SpdrKa, Tirva-KOjiai, nupavaiuo 
come also under class seven, being foi med by addition of vk In 
the intensive forms vanriiXXo), SaidoXXo, rroiirvia, dciSirKopai, etc , 
the reduplicated syllable is intensified, no doubt as being the 
significant part of the word* but as the consciousness of the 
meaning conveyed by it was lost, cniiihasis was no longei laid 
on that syllable On the contrary, it became weakened, and 
what was originally a foimative element became merely me- 
chanical, the intensive or frequentative 01 desiderative force 
disappearing altogether. Thus la-pio-fuu (root mo-, pe-, in 
me-t-wr, etc) onginally=‘I frequently measure myself,' i. e by 
some one, and so ‘copy,' ‘imitate,' has entiiely lost its fi.e- 
quentative force Latin imitor, vmago are possibly weakened 
forms of mt-mi-tor, mi-ma-go, formed on the same principle 
from the same root. 

q. The vowel of the verbal-stem or root is raised in'egulailys Vowciof 

" “ Vci bill stem 

raihed 
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311 the pics inclic of some primitive verbs, e g ei fu, eU, ei, ehri , 
Lut “-Te ^stem i) stem (pa-. The Latin '•tern i- is 

lai'-ed to i in 7s, It, Inins, but fo, c-u-at 

111 the oidinaiy conjugation of Greek \cibs the raising is 
more icgnlar thioiighout the jiicsciit-stem, the unstieiigtheiied 
foiiii being often visible in 2 aor (gee pp 199, 200) e g (pevy-a 
{(pvy-), XfiTT-CB (Xur-), Xijdffl (Xafl-), TtjKta (rfuc-), Tjjciy-u (rpay-), 
TrXtaa), the two last liaving the second stage of intensification (see 
PP a 3 ' 54) Ceitam Terba m -cu fiom. stems in v have liad the 
stem raided to tv, but the v of the stem has passed into the con- 
sonantal sound f, and has thus been lost in present-stem (as in 
gen yXuK«-oj=yXu/cef-or, See p 119), remaining as v befoie a 
eoiisonaut in other parts of the vcib Thus pe-a)=^pef-ui, pel- 
(Tofini (stem pv- in tppv-tjv'^ , compai c also b-XZ-cb, xf"“j nvt-a> 

Cm tins aiianges the vcibs under tins head 111 two divisions, 
(") those which exhibit completed shengtliemng by an adJihoa 
of vowel sound, 1 e et, tv from t, v, as in aKti(pe> (cp ciKfiKipa, 
Xib’ i\ai<p, XiVa/)Of, etc), eiSopai (lOOt Ttido) (e-TTiS-oi') , 

KtvSia ((tufl« aoi , KtKvSaxri), ntiOapai (HomeilC, cp irvB-ieBai, etc); 
'ieto, “ — (Tptfa, (cp e-ppvrj-p, e-xu-TO, ctc ) (6) those ID 

rtliicli the strengthening only ajipeais in the increase of quantity 
of the stem- vowel eg a to 5 or i; (a being bj its nature in- 
capable of lecciviug additional vowel sound, see p 53), as ni 
Xijflm (Xafl-), (rax-), or X, C to i, i 7 (instead of to o, tv), 

a- in ijSoiiai (loot trfaS of &vSa»a>, cp taS-ov, etc), X^flu (Xe-Xafl-o»), 
TpX3-ai {f-rpX^-iiv), (ppvya («-^pUy-j)i;) ’ This Simple increase of 
quantity is all that is eidiibited by the Latin present- stems 
vliich fall under this head — the weakness of the Latin vowel- 
si '■tem having all hut extinguished diphthongs and made a full 
increase, such as from i, v to ti, tv, impossible Bico (lOot of 
in-dic-are, Greek Six-i/) and fido [/Xdes) are analogous forms 
to TpX,3a> (TpiSri) but the change was probably much more 
formal and meaningless to the Eomans than to the Gieeks, 
who seem to have letained some consciousncsB of its purpose. 


’ Curtius (‘Das Verbmn,’ I pp 218-226) enumerates fifty-eiglit 
Greek lerbs under this olass, giving to its two subdivisions the titles 
‘ Diphtlionjische ’ and ‘ Monophthongische Zulaut ’ 
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Sanskrit exhibits the same piocesses as Greek Thus — 

1 of root is laised to e=ai sidh., sedhatai (cp Xwr, \eina) 

u „ „ „ to d=au uali, dshaim (‘burn,’ cp (pvy, 

1 IS nut iniscd to i as m Gieck fu hut u is sometimes laised 
to u, e g giihami (‘ veil,’ cp xevffa and Zend gaozaili) 

4 The different results of the principle of Nasalisation in 
the foimation of Piesent-stcms may be thus arianged — 

(1) Nasal intioduced into the body of the loot, chiefly in 
Latin, c g tango (old form tago, pp. 199, 200), pango (oldei jiO'Qo), 
ftango {fractu^, fmgor), fingo (flg-i), linguo, tundo, ^iingo {tug- 
urn), etc , etc. This IS common to Latin and Sanskrit [cp e g. 
yu-na-g-mi ist sing , sni-n-g-m^a i plur witli Latin lu-n-go, 
tungimus fiom loot yug (imjt)], but almost unlcnoivn in Gieek, 
trijilyya {a<f)Ly-n6s), eKeyxa being peihaps the only cases wheie it 
alone is employed, though it is combined with a nasal sj liable 
in a good many stems, such as Xaixfi-dv-a, diyy-dr-u {Ka^-, 6iy~), 
for which see below. 

(2) Nasal appended to the root — 

(а) After vov els — niv-w, riv-a, <f) 9 iv-a, (j)6dva>, biva> as compared 

with fTTiov, Ti'o), t<j)6i-TO, <j)6d-fUV0S, 8v-a> The roots ytv, rev, fiev, 
(p(v (in yf-yov-a, rdw-or, fit-fiov-a, ^di’-os) are pciliaps nasalised 
foiiiis of still oldei roots which appear in the foims ye-ya-a, 
ra-rdr, (if-fiaa, In xpiva and K\iva> the nasal passes 

into other tenses also. 

(б) After consonants — Kdjiv-a {e-Ka/i-ov), SoK-va, and Tepyca, 
^perno, temno, paiio=posno, jxjsin-o (jjosttus) 

(3) Addition of nasal syllables — re, ya, yij, yv, and av, e g 
licye-ofmi, Kvve-a, olxyf-aJ , Kipya-a, trir-yd-a, dfiKa-yd-o-pai {xfpdv- 
vvpi, TTerdv-mpi, Stiwu-fu) , (riyyv-pt, prpy-yvpi^ 3 Wvpj,= SKwpi, 
tTKiSyr/pi, Kipvijpi , iKav-ia, ai^dyco, ipaprdva , and (with inserted 
nasal also) Xap^-dva, Biyydva, xoyidya, etc 

Schleicher (Comp. § 293) regards these nasal syllables as 
pronominal additions. Cui-tius^, on the other hand, consideis 
TUI, nu as pi imitive stem-foi mmg syllables, ‘ about which little else 
can be said than that they are used to make other stems besides 
* ‘Das Verbum,’ I. p 157 (Engl transl p 108). 
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5 -\flriition 
of / sound 


(i Addition 

Ofju (j) 


Iti (?ropk • 
j .13 vowel , 


1 eib-.’^tcms ’ Thus the foiiuatiou of Sp-fu-ftei/, a-Kid-i'a-iuv may 
he coinpaied with that ol iw-vo-r, L.it noin-iiu s=so2>-iiu-e, Skt 
svap-na-s , or Skt. dhiishnu-s, ‘bold,’ cp ivith dhrish-ne-mi, 

‘ I am hold’ (loot dharsh, Sdpo-os), to which would coiiespond in 
Gieck (did fcuch foims exist) 6apa-vv-s, Bapu-vv-px Noun-themes 
111 wt, nil seem to hai e h.ul the foice of ‘ nomina agentis’ in Skt 
Cuitius, icgauliiig the nasal syllable appended (2) as caiher 
in time to the nasal Mllahle luscited (i), thinks that the lattci 
m.13 he due to an anticipation {Tori’ inijeii) of the affixed nasal, 
so that e g *'Ka^-va, ■‘‘Xa^-anu became Xa-p-^-ava , cp the 
oidinaiy foim ri-p-jr-iaio-v with the (tcailiei) foira Tvn-avo-v 
(KpoTuXur TVTidvavT tax^ Hymn Horn xiY 3) — if this lattci be 
not a laiicty melri giatia. 

5 The stiengtlicnmg of the veibal-stem by' addition of the 
dental tenuis t is chiefly fomid m Gicek e g 111 two vcihs 
only after a vowel, viz avvTa and dpira (Attic for dvva, apln^, 
in two after a guttuial, mz Ttiura, beside vtUa and irUa, and 
Ti'xTu ^«tem TfK-) , and often aftoi labials, /3 and 0 being changed 
by assimilation to rr (p 74), e g l3Xam-a (^Xci/S-ij, Epic 
«rai), KaXvjrr-ti) (icnXu,3i)), ru7rT-<B {i—rin-tjv'j, ipknr-a (latci foiin foi 
ipe(fi-a), BuTTT-a (Tciip-os), etc The only analogous foi ins m L,itiJi 
ale pcct-o, flect-o, nect-o {nevin = iiec-s-ui), pleit-o (hXek-ib). 
Schleicher legal ds the t as a pionominal stem fa but it is 
nioic piobably a puiely phonetic incicase of sound, as c g lu 
wTo'Xiy, KTCiW, vrrdXf/ioy, beside ttoKis, Kaiva, irdXfpos , compaie 
vm-to-s fiom stem in-, Latin suj}-. 

6 The inscition of ya Iietween 'stem and pci son-ending, 
which IS the chaiacteristic of the fourth class of veibs (chiefly 
intiansitive), and also of the passive conjugation (see p. 177) 
Sanskiit, appcais m many Gieck and Latin veibs The y 
sound seems to have been uncongenial to Gicek oigans of speech, 
accordingly it is, generally speaking, either vocalised into t 01 
passes by assimilation into some othei sound. The fcinis which 
it assumes may be thus aiiaiigcd — 

{i) y ij) sound appears as a vowel 

(a) As t, in JSi'iB (Sanskiit svidyami, compaie 
prjv-i-a (loot pav-), iaB-i-a (Hom. ta6-a>, sti ciigtbcncd fiom eS-b)- 
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The 1 IS sometimes long (jofnev, II u J69 compare Aesch. Formation 
Eum 101) so that these forms should be icckoued parallel to stembj-jw 
Latm mtillre, etc see below) 

(i) As f, m SoK-E-ai, Kvp-e-a (jevp-a, ituyi-erto) jrar-eoiiai 

{e-jTaa--aprjv, naaros), (jiiKta (EpiC (jtiKm and etpiXoTo), (TTvyia 
(e-oTvy-ov), the -eto of these veibs, which m othei foims exhibit 
a shoitei stem, being diffeiont fiom. the -em of oi-diuaiy dciiv.i- 
tive veibs (see Appendix B to ch v pp 103, 104), though pio- 
bnbly the distinction was forgotten 

(ii) The V sound (vocalised into 1) appeals lu a diph- yaai ma 

'■ I i-e t diphthong 

thong 

(a) Combined vith the final vowel of a stem — SaiM, root 
da, ‘ divide,’ or du (ilah), ‘ bum,’ (so ^Sd-ij), pai-opni [pi-aopai, 

(piaa-aptjv) valai (ci/airo'a), Kala (Attic Kaa, fnt Kaiira, stem Kaj^), 

K\aili), OTTVIUI (oTTlJ-O-ffl) 

(i) Tliiown back ieitlan the stem and combined with its 
vowel (as e g lU apfivaivz=apfvtav, psXaiva^peXavia, a-aTeipa=: 
iT<nr/p(a, and many othei s) thus (f>ati>o=(j>av-t/a {t-^av-ijvj, Kreivo 
■=iKTevyta {f-KTov-a), fuiivopai (another formation from root pav~, 
see pqv-i-a above and so with many vcihs ending m -pawa, 
deiivatives fioin nouus m -fin(T)=an oldei -pay, c g ovopalya, 

Seipalva, Bavpaivat , rcKpaip-opai (rtKpap^, KaOalpio (xadapdr), ipiipa 
(ipipos ) , atpm, tlpa, (Latin sero), (pdeipw (t(j) 6 dp-riv), xoif*® {^X^p-V'’)i 
Kplva ^KpXv-w, fut ). 

(ml The 11 sound passes into a double consonaut by assim- vaacon- 

' ' sonant by 

ilation (see above, p 75) assnmianon 

(a) By puie asaimilation fiom to XX, e g SKXopai (Latm 
sal^-o), oreXXco (e-ordX-iji'), <r(})dKX<a=a^<j}aXyo> (e'-o-^ilX-Tji/), /SuXXa) 

(e-j3nX-oi/), 6 (j)cX\ai=d^€\y<a, which also passes mto dipeiXa (ii b, 
above) 

(i) From xy, X2/. 72/) ’"2/) % ® S 4 >vXatra-a} [cfivXuK-1/a), 

Tapdairta (rapd^-ya, compaie rapa^-fi), dXXdtririi) (dXXdy-7/u, COUipaie 
dXXay-^), XiWofiai [Xiryo-pai, COmpaie XiT-rj), Kopia-tra {Kopvdy-a, 

KopvB-oi) The pioccsa of change m tliese cases has already 
been desciibed, ch iv p 75 Full lists of foinis m illusti.i- 
tion are given by Curtius (‘Das Veibum,’ I pp 311— 317) 

In noun foims we may compare r\<ia<t>v=i\K.ya>v (qx-ioroy), cXavcrui' 

p 
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S'Kracnt (eXuX'iOTor), KiXia'cra = KiXiicyn, xopieiTaa=z^ap!(irr-ya; 

’tembyya the two lattei fcliowmg the feminine suffix ya, which in iitkmva, 
o-ureipa, etc , noticed above, passes back into the stem as the 
* sound of a diphthong (n b) 

(c) From Sy (and sometimes yy) to f . eg efo/uai [e&yo/iai, root 
*8' of eS-ojj sedes), ofio (oS-uSn^, <^pa^a (fftc^paS-ow), irxifia (root 
o-^iS 111 axl^rj), KXv^a (kXuSioI') also Kpa^a [ = Kpayy(o, cp 
Kpay-a), (rra^a (oray-uv), pcfio (epf f a = epeyaa, p^x^ev, etc), cXeXi- 
ffti; (eXeXix-df)). 

j (0 in Latin In Latin the t sound lemains, e. g in verbs in -to of 3rd con- 
stem jiigation before o and m {cajn-o, capi-iint) and the conjunctive a 
(capi-ant), and so-called fut. iiidic. e (cajn-ent) "Where the 
thematic vowel becomes i, the two coalesce {cains, eajyit, 
caflimus, capitis) We should have expected I thioughout. 
and cajns and eapit were probably the original quantities, 
cafllmus and capitis aiising paitly from analogy with cajm, 
ca2)ivnt, paitly flora the general tendency to shoiten an un- 
accented &} liable, aided by the desire to distinguish the foims 
fiom those of the 4th conjugation of deiivative stems in I 
{midlmus, auditis, etc ) Other Latin verbs of this class are, 
e g jaci-o {jac-tiis), fodi-o {fossv.s=fod-tus), fwji-o {fuy-i), 
aio—agy-o (root ay in ad-ay-mm, etc., etc. In ero^mo, 
a present foimation from the root es (compare ccropm for 
fcr-o-yopai), the ^ sound has disappeared before 0 and u. 
Assiimlation analogous to that observed in Gieek is possibly 
seen in pello (toXXoi, pe-2rvil-D)-=pel-yo, percello, tollo (te-tid-i), 
zella, fallo, oviro, etc But this kind of assimilation is not 
familiar to Latin, which c g keeps sdh^o beside Greek aXXopai, 
ahus beside nXXoi, medins beside peervos, i/iehor beside poXXor: 
and It IS possible that in these and similai foiins with ll, ir, we 
have a doubling and so increase of the consonantal sound with 
the same object as that of the vowel increase in verbs of class 3 
(p ao6). 

^envative’ [N B In this class have been included only those veibs 
suiTu ya in which the suffix ya appeals to have been used m the for- 
edundcrtiiis mation of the present-stem fiom a verbal-stem, which latter 
Milt stem IS traceable in other forms of the verb Fiom these must be 
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distinguished a common formation of derivative verb-stems Denvotive 
by the addition of the same suf&x ya to nominal stems, in sufBx ya 
the conjugation of which the i sound (or its effects) is re- 
tained thioughout all tenses^. These are in Greek the ‘con- 
tracted ’ veibs in -ua, -eta, -Ota (from an original -ayta, -eya, -oyta 
=Sanskiit -ayami, the regular termination of one class of 
verbs (loth) in Sanskrit) from which the y sound has dropped, 
e g. Tifidta — Tiiiajta, from noun-stem njia-- lj>opeta=(j>opeyia, from 
stem tjjope- (^opo-), 6pd6ta=op6oy-ta, from stem op6o- Correspond- 
ing formations in Latin are the ordinary ist and 2nd conjuga- 
tions, and verbs in it-o of the 3rd, e g amo=amao, from amayo; 
moneo, from moneyo , staiuo, from stainiyo . the d, e of the ist 
and and being the result of combination with the connecting- 
vowel, as in the contracted foims np^pev=Ttpd-o-pev, tf>opovpev=^ 
fjtope-a-pev , while in the -uo foims (=-oo)), the vowels remain 
uncombiued (statMs, siatui-mus), except in the supine stem 
(j3latuPum=statu-%-tum). Greek verbs in -la (-i-yta) where i 
remains through all tense-stems, e.g Sdlta (root IS), pT/vica, xovTa 
—Koviy-a, seem parallel to Latin 4th conjugation forms m -to as 
compared with 31 d conjugation cvflto, etc. ' and the long t found 
in some of them {itovla, privia) shows a contraction of i sound 
with another vowel. The terminations -afco, -ofu, -if® probably 
contain the suiEx ya assimilated (see p ’36) and in -mvia, 

-vvta (\eialiia, daptrvvta) the i sound IS thrown back into the stem 
as above in 11 5 Latin desidcrative forms in -tur-io are formed 
from nominal stems in -tor by addition of ya (t), e g. yartior-i-o 
(pai tor), esurio=ed-tv/i to ] 

7 The verb-forms in -o-koj, -sco (‘ Inchoative ' verbs) ® are 7 iddition 
especially inteiestmg because we can in this case piove a pai- 
ticular meaniug for the additional element in the present-stem, 
such special meanmg having (as already pointed out) been lost 
sight of in the other forms that have been discussed The 
Inchoative (or Inceptive) meaning is obvious in many veibs 
both Greek and Latin (especially the latter), e g. yripa-a-K-ia 
(cp. seiie-sc-o), ^jSd-o-ic-a) {puie-sc-o), dvaPii)-a-K-o-pai iyemvi-sc-d ) , 

t See Appendix B to Chap t pp, 103, 104. 

’ See Curtius, ‘ Elucidations, ’ pp. 141-144. 
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Formation and can be traced jn many otbera, e g. fu-fivq-(TK-ii> (» e-min-i-scor), 

of Present- , ,, . , , 

stenibjo-K- aA.o-^-o-K-(D (cp, aaote-fic-o), yi-yvft>-(r/c-*o) {^^gnoaco), and oi-8u-(r/c-ffl, 
‘I make to learn,’ which ib the correlative (with caudal sense) 
of di-tc-o, ‘I learn’ In other forms (e g /SXioirKo), dpiiaKa, 
paciscor, ulctscor) there is no historical tiace of the meaning 
The ‘ Iterative ’ forms of imperf. and aor m -o-icoo, common in 
Homer, are an isolated preterite of this foimation of the piesent, 
e. g exf-cK-ov, iSr-o-x-OK, /ler-e-o'K-oi', etc. Cm tins (EluciclationB, 
pp. 142, 143) explains the connection between the two thus — 
The Inchoative meaning consists essentially m the fact that the 
action comes to pass giaduaVy , and the gradual lealization 
(which language ongiiially intended to denote by tlic^e piesent- 
foims) and the repetition of an action were regaided by lan- 
guage as nearly akin. Hence these iterative forma in -<ncoi> are 
the opposite to the sudden ‘ momentary ’ action of the aorist 
Connection The forms in -o-koi, -SCO are also interesting as showing 
Grockand thc especially close connection between the Greek and Latin 
ative forms branches of the Indo-European family. Sanskiit has something 
like it in the addition to a vciy few veibs of ohh, the regular 
representative of sh m Indian languages’: but theie is no trace 
of that specific meaning of the additional element which in the 
two classical languages is retained to so gieat an extent as to 
give the name ‘Inchoative’ to the class of verbs The mode 
of adding the ctk-, sc-, is also very similar in the two languages 
‘"We need only compare {(f)no-sc-o, {g)na-sc-or, cre-sc-o with 
yi-yvm.irK-o, 7 n-iTpu-<rK-o, Kt-fcX^-VK-ia, the derivative T)pd-aK.-a, 
yripa-a-K-io with Latin na-Sc-Or, uK-i-a-K-o-pai, orcp-i'-trie-a with 
Latin ap-i-sc-or, pac-i-sc-or , and 8 M-a-K-a>, Xa-o-K-o, in which 
a guttural (1 e of stem Max-, Xan-) is lost with disco (cp. 
doe-eo), to perceive that the laws of formation are the same’ 
Bo+h languages umte the Inchoative element to a consonantal 
stem by the intervention of a thematic (connecting) vowel (t, i, 
or e) , but whether Curtius' statement ‘ that the genius of lan- 
guage, which is evei intent on delicate distinctions, has separated 


’ Thus from root gain (go) is formed gachhA-mi, from isli (wish) 
ichhami, from yam trestrain) yachhami These foims stand for 
gaskami, etc , chli lepieseating si, as in chayd (shade), Greek ir«ii 
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the Itciative forms from the luchoatiTcs, at least in part by Ponnaiioa 
the connCLtmg (thematic) vowel,’ is sufficiently borne out bystembj«- 
the evidence, nia3’' be doubted. Language maj’ sometimes avail 
itself of puiely euphonic differences to express differences of 
meaning (as e g. with the vaiiations of tlic a sound, p 36) , hut 
the thematic voivel is not purely enphomc (pp. 165, 166), nor is 
thei e any proof of its being so used here. 

The oil gin of the element o-k-, ac- is unknown. 

Imperftct (Gieek) 

Formed fiom the present-stem by piefixing the augment, 
with secondary peison-endiiigs e g (a) with conuccting-vowcl, m Greek 
c-tjtep-a-v, e-tftep-es, etc, 3 plur e-<j)fp-o-v= tcjitpovT (6) Without 
connecting-vowel, ertSri-v, -ij-r, -i}(r), (stcin-vowel raised m sin- 
gulai), I plui e-riSe-ptv, 3 plui. e-riOt-trav (a compound forma- 
tion, sec p 1^6) From tipi aie found two fonns of imperfect, 

(а) tov=t(r-o-v, with counocting-vowel and augment omitted; 

(б) ?!/, ^ Sanskiit foims fiom the coiiesponding stem as- a 
ist pietente g.a-a-ia=a-aa-a-in, the vowel a being appended 
to the stem to make the infiection easier. This appears in 
another foim of i sing, imperf. from tipi (eV-pi), viz. ^a=^(ni 
(Ionic ?a without augment, as m II iv. 321, whence Attic 5 ), 
and in 3 pluial ^o-av^zasant, or eanv^erant : eram, eras, &c. 
cannot coi respond to asAm, but have some analogy with the 
Homeiic form eijv The stem €a=eira (with augment §a= 
s-6(cr)a) became in time eo, it, the a adopting the analogy of the 
thematic vowel hence, ivith the secondary termination fo-r, 
partic. im-=fo-vT, &c. : or (fiom it) re-r, Ijv). Putting these forms 
together, we have — 

1 Sing Bsa-m, i 5 o=;}(ro(fi), [ijy (eT/r Hom ), [erS-in, 

2 „ as (Vedio), ^a- 9 a, erS-s, 

3 „ as-t, as (Vad ), = (?s Done), erJ-t, 

1 Plur as-ma, ■?/«*■ or 3 rmuB, 

2 „ as-ta, vrt], erS-tis], 

3 „ asan(t), ^( 7 ay(r) or tiray( 7 -)=erant 

A Similar foimation in Latin from the stem flit-, 1 0. fu-am, 
is generally supposed to survive m the termination -ham of the 
Latin composite impeifect (see below, p. 224) In Sanskiit the 
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■vowel a is always raised to a before m or v of the person- 
endings (e g bhar-a-mi, bhar-a-vaa, bhar-a-mas of ist sing, 
dual and plui . but bhara-si, bhara-ti, etc. throughout the 
lest of the pies indicative) 

4 T/ie lYeal. or Compound Aorisl (i aoi ) 

1 Tlie function of this tense is the same as that of the 

Stiong Aorist, viz the expression of momenta! y action in past 
time. But -wheieas the Stiong Aoiist is foimed in geneial 
only from veibs which foim a present-stem distinct fiom the 
puie veibal-stcm (see p 200), the "Weak Aoiist is foimed flora 
dll verbs whose piesent-stem is the same as the puie veibal- 
stem (e g \eya, ypa^xi)), or a nominal-stem increased by 

j (e g eXm'fo), (^uXa(j( 76 i, reXem, pp 208-210) Comparatively few 
verbs, e g those with vowel-raismg 01 dental suffix m the 
present-stem (above, pp 206, 208), as nei 6 a, XfiVto, TijTrra, and 
seveial veibs in -pi, have both forms of aorist and in some 
cases where both forms are found, they are used to denote an 
intransitive or neutei, and a tiansitive 01 active meaning le- 
spectively, e g Icrrrjv, Io-tijo-o, e/Sijv, e^Tjo-a hlanj' veibs how- 
ever, along with the weak aoiist foim, exhibit a so-called 
2 aorist pass formed fiom the simple 01 strong aoiist-stem 
with the addition of «, 1} (see p 226) e g. ^cvywpi, ffeefa, 
c^vyr/v: /SXdjTTffl, e^^a^jra, fff\a^r}v In the latei peiiods of the 
language the newer form. 1 e the weak 01 compound aoiist, the 
use of which had become widely extended with verbs fiom 
which it was impossible to form a simple aoiist (e g the laige 
class of derivative veibs in -a®, -e®, -0®, -ew®, -if®, -af®, -ama, 
-vi/o, etc ), appears to have superseded the older form, even 
wheie the conditions for a stiong aorist fonnatiou weie found, 
e g /SXdTTT®, €/ 3 Xai|ra, but not 

2 J^ormation 0/ t/ie JYeaX; AoristK The distinctive raaik of 

* The characteristic of this formation being the letter cr, it is sometimes 
called the ‘ sigmatic’ aonst This element s (o'), representing the root as 
(eo-) of the substantive verb, entere into verb-formation in various ways 
(i) in single person-endings, such as Greek fSo-ffav (p 176) , (2) m a pre- 
terite or aorist form — the ‘weak’ aorist in -iro, (3) in a perfect stem 111 
Latin -Si (p 196) , (4) in the pluperfect of Greek and Latin, iide- 

lam (p 223), {5) in ‘futurum exactum,’ XeXi)-cro/iai, solic-ro (p 224), 
(6) in the Greek future in -aa=a-rya (p 213), and the Latm future 
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this tense (besides tbe augment, whieli it shaies ivitb other Pormation 
forms) 18 tr, or more commonly tra Traces of the fiist aie seen Aonstfrom 
in the Homeric conjunctive foims with shoit o (iacoiiei/, Item a*- 

/j-ev, etc , which are non-tliematic , the a>, 17 of ordinary conjunc- 
tive foims being the result of coalescence of the conjunctive 
mood-sign o (o) with the ‘ thematic vowel ' of ordinaiy stems, 
extended by analogy to non-thematic forms (lafiev cp with the 
Homciic and truei form lo/itv) The second foimation in ira is 
common to all Greek dialects. This * sigmatic ’ element is 
geiieially tiaced to the ist pieteiite of the veibal stem as- 
(asam, as. Sat, see above, undei head of Imperfect, p 213) 
added to the pure veibal-stem like an auxiliary veib, the initial 
a of as disap2}eai mg as in Sanskiit (a)siiias, Latin and 

the nasal /i 01 v in 1 sing falling aivay, as it does in ace sing 
jroSa=padam, yiedeiM This letention of a becomes charactei- 
istic of the weak aoiist, as of the perfect, the only legiilar 
exceptions being 3 sing indic. act. and 2 sing impei act. 

There is, however, reason to suppose that the 5 (as in 
the case of the perfect, see above, p 193) was originally con- 
fined to I sing and 3 plur (primitive -am, -ant, Greek a, 
av), and was gradually extended by analogy to the otliei pcr.«on- 
endings, to the Middle foims, and to Infinitive and Participle , 
the conjunctive, howevei, being always formed without it. 

This supposed ‘ au.viliaiy ’ formation of the Sigmatic Aoiist has 
much to lecommend it, though the parallel sometimes adduced 
from Sanskrit a-dik-shom (sh. euphonic for e) is erroneous , 
the corresponding Greek form to this being fSifor. It is difiB- 
cult, howevei, to see any essential difference between this foima- 
tion and that of the perfect stem in -xa , and why should not a-, 
a of the aoiist be ‘ stein-foiming’ additions to the veibal stem, 
analogous to k, a of the perfect? and Pe-prjx-a would 

then stand in jiiecisely analogous relations to tlie stem as seen in 
e-^Ti-v and no fui ther explanation of the <r would be necessaiy 
than of the k (above, pp. 193, 194) 

formations in -so, -sim, -sere (p 221) , (7) in the Latin subjunctive foims 
Icge-iem, hge-iim, tegt ssem (p 227) , (8) m desiderative formations, e g 
Sanskrit pipi-sha-ti, ‘he wishes to diinJk,' cp Greek Spa-atia, Latin vi-io 
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Fomation Tile double cr common in Homeric forms may sometimes be 

ofWeok 1 1 j- 1 

Aorist e\pldiiied by the nist o- being pait of the verb-stem, e g eaaa 

fl om fvvvjii = tawjii, root fts , cbUacra-a, Ko/iitraa, and similar 

forms from veibs in -fu, wbeic the fiist a is clue to assimilation 

of filial S, Saa-<Ta(T 0 m = 8 aT-<r-, stem Sqt-; and perhaps iriXeaira 

fi-om stem TtXes, the full form being lost m pies reXem It is 

moie piobable howerer that in tins last case, and possibly m 

some of the others, aa is due to the epic licence which we see 

in ’OBuero-cur beside ’oSuo-fi'f, etc , and this is ccitaiiily hue of 

the forms with double <r fiom vowel-stems, eXacro-a, Kona-aa- 

<i 6 <u, etc 

With stems in X. p, p, t> the laws of Gieek euphony did not 
piescive the <t of the weak aoiist in contact with these con- 
sonants (except p<r in a few Epic forms, (Kepa-e, xipaac, (piipaa, 
Z>paa I and Xtr in one foi m exeXira, winch sun ived to later 
times) In Aeolic the <r tvas assimilated (p 74) to the stcra- 
COllSonant, e g evlpparo, (oreXXav, tyivvaro, mwa (cp. Homenc 
SipfXXa), and possibly this may have been the older piocess 
Other dialects diopped the o- and lengthened the stem-vowel 
in compensation, e g, li'cipa=e«'ep-(ra, eareiXa^seaTeX-aa, eyei- 
i-aTo=«vfv-<raro 111 Doric this was a puie lengthening of the 
vowels a, f , e g stem Ipav- , nyyrjXa, stem dyyeX- Ionic 

and Attic raised a to 17, and c to «, e. g eipt)vn, ayytiXa j 1 and v 
were simply lengthened in all dialects, e g eriXa, ^pvm. 

The foims c&rn, ^vtyKa stand alone as unsigmatic foims with a, 
side by side w'lth the redupheated aoiists tinov and ijveyKov The 
a m these forms simply lepresents the e 01 0 of the oidmaiy 
thematic vowel , and whatever were the influences which at first 
led to preseriing the stiongei sound, the analogy of weak aorist 
forms like $yy«Xa, cvcipa DO doubt helped to pcipetuate it. 

The forms fo’veua, (cp exija, ^Xtuaro), for which loss of 

(T has sometimes been supposed, are the actire fonns correspond- 
ing to io-al-pT]v, f^v-prjv, the a of I Bing lepieseuting a primi- 
tive -V of secondary inflection The piimitive form was thus 
e g cx^v-v, e’^fu-r, exev(T) . cxvpci', , the stem-vow'cl 

being strengtliened m the singular, as m some perfects (aboie, 
p 190), and as in certain Sanskrit forms , e g fiom loot vu, 
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aravam, eirds, arot plui aru-ma, etc i)^€ov (r sing) became rormntion 

the a was then extended through all the persons of the Aonst 
active, and the old phunl with unsti cngthened root-vowel {exy-jiev, 
etc ) gave way to forma on the analogy of the singular {ixfua- 
luv, etc ) 

A few Bigmatic aorist forms (chiefly Epic) exhibit the weaker 
vowels f, o in place of a, eg dda-fo, afere (impel ative), BrjcreTO, 

SvcTCTo, l^ev and i^av (3 pi ), Xe^fo, otam (imper ), Spate, irtXaaat- 
Tov (imper ), tx^aov (cp tx^aa, xc<rai/<i, etc ) Curtius would add 
eataov, the so-callcd strong or 2nd aoriat of ttiVtcb, which could 
not aiise by phonetic weakening of r from t-atr-ov (Aeol and 
Dor ), because r becomes a only before *. It must tberefoie, he 
says, = iatr-ao-v, and 18 to the form tataa ipf/atTo e'^^iraro Or 
(to compare it with extaov), tireaov irtaov/taL . ixtaov ^t-xtS-aov) 

Xtaovpai. 

The vowel of all vowel-stems is lengthened before a in the 
weak aonst and future, iiroirjaa, (noit-ut), tXOaa, Xvaia (Xu-a). 

In derivative veibs m -cuo, -tto, -oca (which aXl=aydmt formed 
by suffax ya') the length of the vowel is natural as expressing 
a contraction , and fiom this large class of verbs it may have 
passed by analogy to others A few exceptions are seen in 
such foinis as ckciXcoo, koX/vo , ^poaa, dp 6 aa> (from dpoa), ijvtaa 
from alvea 

The conjunctive foinis follow the analogy of pies conj . a 
alone maiking the tense, e g Xiicrca, ’Xvajj-s, etc , 'Ki-ato-pai In 
optative forms the suffix t makes with a a diphthong — \vaa-i-px, 
etc. Tlie ‘Aeolic optatiie’ 111 -creia seems to be foimed with the 
suffix ya {u}, It, p 185), but with tlie indicative weak aonst 
terminations, e g \vatia, -as, -t, etc., instead of Xuo-ti'^v, which 
would be expected on analogy of TiBt'ufv, etc. The a of weak 
aonst-stem in these foims has sunk to t , but a feeling that a 
was characteristic of this tense led to its retention m the suffix 
-la, which usually becomes ic or u;, though the letter there had 
really nothing to do with the tense foimation. 


’ This very neat (and convircing) explanation la given (as Brugman’s) 
by De Saussure, ' Mdmoire but le Systhme Fmnitif dee Yoyelles,' p 21 
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5 The Fufw e Tense 

The chniactcnstio Gicek futuie teimination in -o-u is not (as has 
hy some scholais been supposed) connected with the weak aonst 
-aa, except in being peihaps originally a tense foimation fiom the 
same lOot as (ts). Fioin tins loot as (ej) language developed 
a piesent form by the addition of ya (see above, p 208), viz 
as-yA-mi=in Gieek f<r-<rta (a hypothetical foiin), the iinddle of 
which, tamfuu, becomes taaofiai The suffix ya (i) is peihnps 
identical with the 1 oot t, ‘ to go,’ seen in t-fuv, %-re and if this 
be so, as-yd-mi or ia-ua—‘ I go to be,’ a natuial mode of ex- 
pressing futuie tune by the addition of an auxiliary veib 
analogous toys vais fail e in Fiench, ‘I am, going to do' in 
colloquial English, and the Latin form datum in foi fnt. 
iiifin pass. 

The foim -aia, thus deiived, has in most Greek dialects sunk 
(hy omission of i) to -era> Done howevei picseives traces of 
the fuller form, sometimes with t, sometimes with e, following a 
Thus on inscriptions aie found amvaito, irpa^io/ies 

(jrpay-0'to-/ier), /Soadijo-i'ovn, ;^api^idpeda, etC ; TheOClltUS has futuie 
foims like oi(reCpet=oIffeopes (15 I33}, aiXTja-tvm (j 71), ^ireSpoi 
(3 38), Ai istopliaiics, employing the Done dialect, gives foims 
such as 8o|elT«, qaelre (Ach 74 747 )> dyopoo-oviTFt (Ach 75 *^) > 

and in Thuc v 79 (terms of a tiuce between Lacedaemo- 
nians and Ai gives — both Donan) we find f(ra-dTai=(<r<ThTai= 
itr-aicTat We also, in non-Doiic Gieek, meet with middle 
foims known as ‘Done future,’ e g. eo-o-eiT-nt (Horn, II 11 393, 
Xlll. 317), leXavtrovfitda (Al. Pax I081), nXevaov/ie&a and 
TrXeucrtlo'dai (Time 1 1 43, Vlll l), 0ev£ovpEda (Eul. Hel. 

500, etc.) The existence of these foims indicates that in 
noii-Doiie dialects -a-ta (-o-foi) oiiginally prevailed, but gave 
way to -tro) 

AVith this e’tn'(B=‘I go to be,’ other veibs aie compounded in 
ordei to acquiie a futuie, just as e g the peifect stem in Latin 
IS compounded with ero in cend-evo, amav-eiOj the initial e of 
the root'fj being lost in the process as peihaps ni the weak aorist 
foi mntion (above, p z 15) and 111 Latin sum, so that -eriw becomes 
the noimal future teimination The future of stems in X, p, 
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/*i ® g reva, (j)ava, fiei/S, vf/iS), ^a\S>, etc (wliich evidently arise 

fiom -eo-<B, by loss of o- and contraction of -ca, so that itevS}= 
fteiKat=fitvk-a-a>) show an *■ between the stem and tr which is 
sometimes supposed to belong to the root « , on which sup- 
position there would be a distinct and older class of futuie 
forms, with the addition of the fuller form -eaia to the veib- 
stem. The analogy however of certain Sanskiit forms, e g 
tan.-i-ahyaj-iiii=Tfv-f-(ri<i) (whence reve-aa, Tevi-a>, m-Si), seems 
to justify the view taken in Cuitius' Greek Grammar, § 262 \ 
that the e is a phonetic insertion between the stem and the 
future suffix, in satisfaction of the laws of Greek euphony which 
(as we saw m the case of the weak aorist) did not toleiate 
an o- in close juxtaposition with X, /l, v, p. In the case of the 
weak aoiust of such stems as e g (f>av-, a- disappeared from 
the contact — e-(j)i]v-a'=e<pav-cra in the future it was retained 
in the first instance by the inteivention of e ([paj«-f-o-(B), but 
then disappeared in accordance with another euphonic tendency 
to drop (T between two vowels (p 66). And as m the case 
of the weak aoiist a few exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms lemain 
in which <r survives in contact with p and X, so in the futuie we 
find exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms like Kepa-a, xipaa, depo-optu, 
and KtXtrai, which show the shortened form in -a(o=-criiB, and 
that at quite an early stage of the language. Other futures 
which show traces of this e between the stem and the future- 
ending are £6ov/iai=eSA(ro;xoi, wf(Tovpai= 7 rf(T-e-aopai, pa^ovpai, 
Epie paxeiropai, paxfo-o'opai, 

<r has similarly been lost and the vowels contracted m iSi 0 S 
(=/ 3 i/ 3 ucra}, | 9 i| 3 d(u), AS, dapai, the so-called ‘Attic futures® ’ 

‘ CurtiuB now incIineE ('Das Verbniii,’II p 306) to the supposition of a 
double senes of stem-foi ms, e g man.mana whence ptv- of aoii&t epftva = 
i pev-aa, ptvt- of future pfvSi=p(vt ((r)(u The 1 of Sanskrit tam-sbyo-mi 
would thus be a weakening of a in the stem-form tana-, corresponding to 
Ttre- of Gieek Te«((r)a)=Ttv«<rioi He allows that in tlie Greek examples 
the rowel has btcome a meiely phonetic adjunct and it is appaieiitly for 
the sake of consistency with Ins present news about the thematic vowel’ 
in oidmary conjugation (p 1 ( 56 ) that he is now unwilling to regard it as 
oiiyiiudhj phonetic Whether, however, it os necessary to strain after such 
consistency, 111 face of other undoubted examples of purely phonetic insertion 
of a rowel (p 63)1 may be doubted 

* Other examples of ‘Attic future’ are hiKov (Hdt 1 97)=.Bi*d<ieii', 
KoKq (Ar Eq 456)=i!niA.ao'«, ireAci (Aesoh, P V, 283, op ireAdcrc;, Eur El, 
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o- Las been lost without contraction in the Hoineiio foims ivia 
(II. IV 56), epaoi (xi 454)) vnvuM (Od. xxi 1 74). These foxms 
have become like present-foi ms by loss, of o-, but tlieie are 
others which really are piesent formations to which a future 
meaning has attached, notably fl-fu, ibo. 

Futuie (Latin) 

Heie Me find tivo distinct foiins i a modified form of pies, 
subj (with consonant and t- or u- steins) ivhich bhe szm, etc. 
(bee p 186) is piobably an optative foim With a- and e- stems 
howei er this foim, if used for the future, w'ould lead to confu- 
sion with pies subj in the one case (amemvs), with pres mdic 
in the other {monemus) , and with these veihs, accordingly, we 
find aiiothei foim, ama-bo, mone-bo. A similar future m -bo 
(besides the more usual form in -am, -es, -et) is found fiom 
i stems in earlier writeis (Plautus, Terence, etc), e g aj)eiibo, 
adgreJihoi , ecibo, etc , hut none of these foi ms survived lu use 
in the 1st century b c except tbo, quibo, iieqvibo Piopertius 
has leiiiLo, and we find tcutet foi the moie usual lenibit (future 
of ieneo=veiium eo) in the Lex Thoiia, 112 B c, and exist in 
Seneca [Pulchnor eo-iet m Hor Od iv 4 65 though accepted 
by Oielli, has veiy little MS authority, and eienit is probably 
conect] Dieehojfidebo are also quoted fiom old Latin 

This termination -bo, like -bam of the impeifcct and -ui, -vi 
of perfect (see p 196), is generally supposed to be a tense-foim 
of the stem fu-, ‘ to be,’ whence fui, fare, etc Opinions how- 
ever cliffei as to what precise tense-form it repic'-ents, two 
explanations being gi\cn • — 

1 -ho—fuj-o, a picsent foi matron thus ama-bo would be 
analogous to ‘ I am to love ’ 

2 -hoz=.hu-t-o, fu-t-o, a form analogous to ia-ua, esio, ero, 
and=‘I go to be’ (see above, p 218) This latter is moie 
generally adopted, perhaps on account of the close analogy 
which it presumes between Greek and Latin in the foimation 

1332), diroiTKeSS (Soph O T 138), 7afier (Aesch P V 764, etc ), 

(Ar Itau 200), and many futures in -lu, -toSitat from 1 stems The term 
‘Attic futuie,' applied by old gr.iiiiiiiarians, is leally uicoirect, many of the 
foi ms 111 ijuKstion heiii^ found 111 Homer, while in sonic verbs (c g SiKafa)) 
tlic Attic dialect invariably rehiins tlie a 
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of tlie future, Greek takius one form of auxiliary (ecr-V Latin i^tm Fu- 
tbe other 0-) tmem-i™ 

Was this future in -bo the ongioal form of all futures m 
Iiatin ? Curtius (‘ Temp uud Modi,’ p 324) thinks not, because 
it is contrary to all analogy that language should pioceed from 
a compound to a simpler form The most primitive usage, he 
thinks, was to employ the optative form (dieem, faciem) as 
futuie the foim m -bo being a latei form, and as such applied 
mainly to the derivative verba of ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugations, 
and but little to consonantal stems Forms theiefore like sugebo, 
dice^o, ^iveho (which are very few m numbei), are not relics 
of an eailier formation for consonantal stems, but anomalous 
later foims on the analogy of a- and e- veibs. 

The oidinary ‘futurum exactum’ or ‘Completed Futuie' 
(amav-ero, cecid-ero, etc ) is, as has alieady been noticed (p 2 1 8), 
a compound foim , the future (01 pies with fut. signification) 
of stem es-, 1 e. ero=esio, being added to the perfect-stem, the 
chaiactenstic i of which vanishes, amav-ero, senpa-ero, tetig-ei'O, 
ded-ero, etc 

In the older language of Plautus, old laws, and formulaiies, Futures m 
etc, is found a senes of future foims with chaiactenstic s,-‘e« 
viz indic -so or -sso (Jdcso, amasso, etc); subj. -sim or -mm 
{favtm, ausiwi, loeassim); infin -sere or -ssere {t econcihassere, ’ 
Plant), pass indic -mtur or -ssitur {pietcassitw. Lex Thoria, 
jussitur, Cato, faxitui) A number of other examples aie 
given 111 Eohy’s Latin Grammar, i §§ 619, 6zo . but almost the 
only forms which survived after Teience are faxo, fansis, ausim, 
ausis. Terence has besides exceasia (And iv. 4 21) and appA- 
lassis (Phorm. v. i. 15), Lucretius has cohxbesstt (iii 444), 

Cicero, di faxirU, Catullus, reeepso (xliv. 19) and tepefavnt 
(Ixviii 29), Vugd, yiisso (Aen. xi 467) Two explanations of 
these forms are given ■ — 

I. On the analogy of amassem, amasse, eonsuessem, etc., and 
othei foims acknowledged as syncopated {dixtv, extiuxem, con- 
swmpse, etc., see AVoidsworth’s lutiod xviu. 12, p 149), these 
forms aie regarded as foimed by the addition to the perject- 
stem of -so=-ro of the ordinary ‘futuium cxactum,’ the e pie- 
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ceding tills -ro (amaveio) being on this view regarded as the 
i of perfect -stem shoitencd to e, as abl -t to -a (p. 125) Thus 
cimasso = aijiati-so amave-so = amavey 0. [Sclileichei in fact 
classes the forms in -so undei the head of ‘futmum exactum,’ 
of which he distinguishes (a) the shoiter and oldei form -so 
added to pure verbal-stem, (6) the longci and later form in 
nhieh -so IS added to the peifeet-stem, including the oidinary 
forms aiiyaiiero, etc, and the syneopated foims amasso, etc,] 
To this view two objections aie made, (i) that it does not 
account for foims like eap-so, rap-so,faoco ifao-so), irrolithesso, 
etCjwheie the piesent- otA not the perfect-stem seems to he 
employed , (2) that it does not properly account foi tlie double 
8, the view that this ss is a compensation for the loss of v 
or ui being not only conjectural, but contrary to the analogy 
of other contracted foims Amaveso, by loss of d, would more 
natiiially become amaeso, amoso, amCro, or if it did become 
amavso, it would contiact to amauso oi amuso (cp amdiam= 
atmieram, nauta=naitta, aeta 8 =aevitas, etc). Acooidingly 
otlieis explain these forms as — 

2. Formed fiom the present-stem, like the Gieek future m 
-a-a -so, -siyti, -sere being respectively a future indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitn e, formed hy the addition of s to the stem ; 
a final t or sometimes e of the stem being diopped, as in fac-so 
{faxo) from stem/oce/ sjjonso {spondso) fiom stem spoade; 
ausim {ayid-sim) from stem oude Other e- stems pieserve the 
vowel, py olabe-ssit, cohibe-ssst, etc. The double s in these forms 
and those from a- stems may po.'sibly be due to a mistaken 
analogy from the forms amasse, consuessem, etc , for amavisae, 
consuevissem, etc : 01 it may have been a mode of maiking the 
accent, or of preset ving by additional stiees the characteiistic s, 
a single 8 between two vowels, as we have seen (above, p 66), 
being very raie and almost always changed to r It may be, 
tlieiefore, that in pronunciation of these forms the desire to 
retain what was characteiistic of meaning, viz s, struggled 
against the phonetic tendency to resolve a into t , and that the 
success of this effort affected orthography in the ss of the forms 
in question. 
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Tte objection urged to this explanation is the difficulty of 
regarding ss as merely the result of accent in pronunciation , 
a view which has already been set aside in the explanation of 
the superlative termination -issimus (see above, p 134) but 
upon the whole the difficulty appears less than those which 
attend the other explanation. 

[If B The verbs arceaso, capeaao, facesso, lacesao are prob- 
ably similar formations, originally fntme, from arcio (=ad-Gio, 
see p. 65), capio, famo, laciOj but they have been treated as 
present-stems, and so received fresh inflections of tense and 
mood Similarly incesso (=tneeA-ao, p 75) is foimed from 
xncedo ; and petesao or pictisao (Cicero, Tuscul II xxvi 62 ; 
Lucretius, 111 648, v 810) is probably a like form from 
peto] 

6 Tenaca f aimed f 10m the Perfeet-atem (Pluperfect, etc) 

(a) Greek Pluperfect A pretciite of aoiist form fiom the 
root «cr- {i<r~aii, eVa-r, etc) is added to the perfect-stem, the 
augment being piefixcd Thus fiom ireMo), perfect-stem irairoid-, 
we have pluperfect whence Epic intitoiOea, con- 

tiacted naturally into iirtiroWri, which is found in old Attic, 
-V being added as secondary form of i pers. inflection In 
3 Bing however a became c, lirtnolS-ca-e^rf cTreiroWee; and the 
natuial contraction was to ei in This ei having become 

usual in 3 sing was tiansferred m late Gieek by a false analogy 
to I plur, and dual (eVtiroideo-a/isr, or«jroitfea/iei, CTreiroiSriiiei), giving 
e g -ei/j-ev as its termination, and then to i sing, giving -civ 
instead of -ij the extreme point of confusion being leached when 
in 3 plui , where alone the full foim was retained [^ciroi 8 c<rai/(T )1 
and there was never any contraction, the o representing a con- 
tiaction was intioduced, giving -cerav as the termination But 
this -eta-av of 3 plui , though always given by grammars, is 
raiely fouud in tlie best MSS of Gieek authors and many 
good MSS of Plato and Thucydides give in i sing -tiv, not the 
later and incoirect form -civ, 

(h) Latin Plu2ierfeet. Here -eram, -as, -at, etc added to the 
perfect stem is obviously a corresponding foimation to Gieek 
f(ra(/i) , Latm retaining fuller forms in i sing and 3 plur 
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Compare e g. the older foim of ySeiv, with Latin 

mJeram, the pluperfect foim of vidi=foi&a — 


uZd-ffl am 

€-fcib~c{a^a 

flbea 

md-eras 



vW-eiat 



'Lid-eramvs 



vid-eratis 



vld-et ant 

e-fdd-strav 

^beirai 


Except that the Gieelc plupeifect has the augment, the two arc 
identical tliioughout 

(c) ‘ Futvrum exactum ’ (Gieek), hy the addition of <r (see 
above, p. 218) to the lengthened peifect-stom m active voice 
TcBi/rj^a (-/ctroi), ecrr^^ei , to the peifect-btem in the middle foims 
XeXu-tra/iai, jr£7rpd|-o/iai=:5r€!rpdy-£ro;iai, yeyuyjr-ofiai, etc 

(d) ‘ Futurum exactum ' (Latin), hy addition of er-o, etc to 
perfect-stem (see above, p 218) 

7 Impel feet Tem.ee (Latin). 

The impoifect in -lain., like the futuie in - 5 o, appeals to be 
an exclusively Italian foimation, found in all Latin verbs except 
sum, and supposed to he foimcd fioin the paiullel root fu- as 
eiom fioni es Fu-am, then, is the oiiginal of -ham, the jiiocess 
of change being according to sonic the loss of u and change of 
f to h, fvam, -finn, -ham, accoidiug to others, loss of / and 
baldening of the w (consonantal =w) to 6, -fuam, -uaui, -ham 
This teimmation -ham, -has, etc is added diiectly to most pure 
vowel-stems, c g diX-ham, sta-ham, qui-ham, v-ham, and to 
deiived vowel-stems in -a, -e (ama-ham, monc-ham) but with 
deiivod veibs in Z (4th coiijug) and consonantal stems a long 
vowel is inseited between the stem and the teimiiiation, e g 
audi-e-ham, reg-e-bam In old Latin poetry this c is often not 
found with Z stems, e. g ai-ham, sci-ham (Plant , Ter , Lucr., 
Catull ) , sei vi-has (Plant ) , insani-bas (Ter ) , saevi-bat (Lucr. 
v 1003), etc ; and so m later poetry — audi-hant (Catullus, 
Ixxxiv 8), largi-hai (Pi op 1 3 Zj) , lem-hant Vu'g Aen iv 
528), nutri-bami (vn 485), redvmi-hat (x 53 ^)) These 
instances are chiefly poetical, and the piohahilit^ is that - 1 bam 
IS not an original form, but a conti action foi -leham and 
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further, that for all deiived verbs the form was origiually 
-e-ham, but that with a- and e- stems it coalesced with the 
stem-vowel ijnone-e-ham, mone-hani^ The origin of this e is 
doubtful some explain it as the lengthenmg of the oidinary 
connecting- vowel otheis as heing merely tiansferred from the 
derived veihs in by false analogy, to the 3rd and 4th conju- 
gations , othcis (e g Bopp) as part of the suffix -ay a, which 
enteis into the formation of derived verbs in a-, e-, J- (p 211), 
and thercfoie confined in the fiist instance to these deiived 
veibs In support of this latter view it is urged that the 
parallel futuie form m -ho is geneial with some derived verbs 
(in «- and e-, ist and and conjugation), not unfiequent in 
otheis (t- stems), and veiy rare in consonantal stems. If this 
view be coiiect, the e with consonant verbs reg-e-bam, etc will 
he the result of false analogy from the vowel or derived stems 
in a-, e-, t- Another suggestion, that in the long e we have 
the effect of a stem- vowel coalescing with the augment prefixed 
to the auxiliary {e-bam), contiadicts all analogy, not only of the 
Latin language, which exhibits no trace of having used the 
augment, hut also of the Greek, where m compound tenses 
the augment always leaves the auxiliary and takes its place 
at the beginning of the whole compound, e g eXvo-a, not Xu-eo-a : 
so too m Sanskrit, a-dik-sham, not dik-a-eam 

The oiiginal quantity of o m the termination -ham is pre- 
served thioughout, except m 3 sing, which was shortened (as 
amat, monet, regit, etc , see p 175) in dactylic veise, from Ennius 
downwards , the old quantity being seen in Enn. Ann 141, — 
*Noenviiii rumoiea ponebat ante salutem’ 

InVirg G iv 137, Aen. v 853 (‘tondebat,’ ‘amittebat’) a short 
syllable is artificially lengthened. 

8 Aonst Passive (Greek). 

The two passive aorist-stems in the Greek veib are dis- 
tinguished from other passive forms hy active person-endmgs : 
whence it seems probable that their passive meaning lies in the 
stems themselves, 1. e in the elements e {fl) and 0e (6q) appended 
to the verb-stem. The precise connection, however, of these 
elements with the meaning lu question is matter of conjecture. 

<2 
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perfect 


Greek Aorist 
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(1) For the ‘ttiong’ 2nd aorist-stem c (t/) is added to the 
root, and treated as a root-vowel, the augment being piefixed. 
Thus fiom root (f>av- is formed the aoiist stem i-(f)ave , mdio 
f-(j)dv7]-v , impel. (j}avjj-6t, Conj <j>aVf-a>, (pavat", opt (pave~ir)-v. 7 
hag iiaually been regarded as a raising {Slngerung) of e; but 
some reg.iid 7 as the oiiginal form, and e a shortening fiom it. 
The oiigin of * (7) is uncertain. Curtius (‘Temp und Modi,' 
pp 329-30) suggested that it arose from the loot ya=‘to go,’ 
which in Sanskrit is employed m the foi matioii of passive verbs 
(cp venum eo or !)e)ieo=passive of vmum do or vendo), and 
which e g in has a causative foice=‘ I make to go.’ But 
this IS only a conjecture, and it is equally jiiobable that ? is an 
increase of the stem, such as is found e g in the derived verbs, 
whose stems aie sometimes treated as if their final letter were 
the final letter of the root itself, compare Aeolic <^iX7-/u. This, 
in fact, IS Ourtius’ present view (‘Das Verbum,' 11 p 322). 

(2) The ‘weak’ or ist aorist-stem is distinguished from the 

other by 6 between the verb-stem and e (7). We may say either 
that e (7) is appended to the verb-stem increased by 6 (instead of 
to the pure vei bal-stem as in 2 aor ) , 01, more piobably, that A 
(^7) IS appended to the pure verbal-stem , analysing e g (npaxSiy 
(stem rrpay-) into iirpix-On-v The form piobably stands m more 
or less close connection with numerous other formations in which 
the same consonant 6 appears ^ ' e g the present-stems reXf'do, 
<pdivv6a, fuvv6ta, irp^da (stem irpa- of 7n'fi7rp7fn), (jrXa-), edflu 

(Epio)=fS-6<B (by dissimilation, see p 79), from which with 
a further suffix ie=ya is formed the present-stem Mu m 
eVdim, or the preterites tir\e-6-ov, }jp.vva-Q-ov, ^yepe-d-ovro, etc 
This 6ri IS possibly identical with the root de (dAa)=‘to place,' 
used in the sense of ‘to do’ or ‘make,’ with the same force 
originally, in composition with other verbal stems, as our 
English auxiliary verb did in such expressions as he did come 
If this be so, the formation would he oiiginally active ” how it 
comes to have a passive meaning is an unsolved difiioulty. 
Sanskrit has a compound verbal stem qrad-dha, ‘to believe, 

' A full h^t of these is given by Curtius, ‘ Das Verbum,’ ii pp 34‘’~345 
(Engl trauiil pp 501-504) 
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from wMcli is formed a piesent Qrad-dadliami, i e Qrad or GieekAonst 

«;rath = ‘ trust,’ ‘belief,’ and da-dhami=Ti'-di}-^i. To this cor- 

lesponds the Latin c:iedo=cred-do (cp coimZo, psr-do, etc) , this 

and similar forms representing dlia of da-dha-mi, ri-Sq-iu, as 

dor- m dciie represents So- da- of 2 (Sa>/u, da-dami and English 

do, did IS fiom the same root Thus in e-irpax-S^-v, cie-do, 

and English do, did we Lave one and the same element. 

(3) From these two aonst passive-stems are formed two Greok 
futures by the addition of the oidinaiy future teiinmation pStire. 
(see p. 218) with middle person-endings, ^avri-frofuu, \v8i]-aoitai. 

They aie appaiently late formations, m Homeric Gieek the 
weak aorist in -Stia-opai does not occur at all, the strong aonst 
only in luyf/attrSai (II. x 365) 

9 Tenses of the Conjunctive Mood in Latin. Latin Con- 

(1) The Present Conjunctive has been explained above, pp Present 
184-186 

(2) /iitpei/eci Conjunctive The -rem which in ist, 2nd, and 4th Imperfect, 
conjugations is added directly to the piesent-stem, and in 3rd con- 
jugation apparently with a connecting vowel e (amcMem, mom- 

rem, audi-rem, dic-e-reiri), prohablyeec-sewi, 1. e -erem or -esem; 
an optative form of eram, esam analogous to amem Thus in 
1 plur eremus, eramua, amemus, amamus. This -erem {-esem) 
therefore oiiginaIly= esa-t-wi (see above, p. 186) For the 
double s in essem, the ordinary imp subj. of sum, diSeient 
explanations have been suggested Pott, followed apparently 
by Roby (Latin Grammar, § 609), makes essem=es-sem, the 
fiist s belonging to the stem, the second to the suffix -sem 
{-rem). But in the phip subj femssem evidently =/«(»• 
and the two foims can hardly be treated differently, moreover 
we have traces in Old Latin of both forms with a single s, e. g. 
eset, esetis, esmt on S C de Bacch (Appendix I 11); fuisem 
IB also said to occur The foim essem fiom edeie is a case of 
assimilation =ed-se»i, similaily possem=pot-sem {pot-est, pot- 
is), ferrem—fer-sem, idlem=vd-sem (see above, pp 74“^5)• 

(3) The Pluperfect Subjunctive is apparently formed in the HuicrrcLt. 
same way from the perfect-stem, by adding -sem, the s becoming 

ss m the ordmary conjugation of aU veibs, amavi-ss&n, rexi- 
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ssem. Sclileichci (Comp § 301) thmks that the foims vixem 
(Vug Acu XI 1 18), extinxem (Aeii iv 606), conjluxet (L\ici. 
I 987), etc aie not, as is usually supposetl, syncopated founs 
ot xiussem, extinxissem, coifluxisset, etc , but lelics of au older 
foiination b} the addition of -eem to au oldei iicrfect-steni 
without t 01 ts the oidinaiy foims 111 -iss'cm being au addition 
of -sem to the -is, which, as we have seen above (ji 199), thcie 
IS leason to suppose was chaiacteiistic of the peifeet-stem, 
surviving 111 the tei mmations xs-ti, is-lis, is-se The compaiisoii 
however of these foims with those acknowledged to be sjn- 
coputed, e g dixti, uitellejUi, mtsli, accestia, conswnpse, tiaxe, 
jjiomisse, etc., rather points to the conclusion that the plupci- 
fect foims 111 question aic later coutiacted foims 

(4) The Ferjecl Subjunctive is foiined by adding -stni=-siem 
to the peifeot-stein in t- thus feci-aiem, which becomes fece- 
rvtn, the foimation thus beaiiiig some analogy to that of the 
perfect subjunctive passive by the auxiliaiy sm, [armtm siiii), 
just ns the ‘futuruin exaotum’ amav-ero beais to the fut puss 
aiiiatus eio The oiiginal length of tlie I in i>iin=siein appeals 
infiiefls, dcdfiis (Hoi Od. iv, 7. 20), deilerllis, etc, , though, ns 
Las been alieady noticed (p 184), the confusion with i of the 
‘futuium exactum' has led to fiequeut iiitei mixing of the quan- 
tities lu both tenses^ , Z is propeily characteristic of peif. subj, 
Z of completed future mdic 

Infinitives and Participles. 

The Infinitive is not a ‘Mood,’ its vaiious forms being 
cases of verhal-nouns and Philology and Gr.nnmar alike must 
begin by getting rid of the misnomer ‘ Infinitive Mood,’ for the 
proper understanding of its real nature and lnstono.d develop- 
ment The analysis by Grammar of the syntactical uses of the 
infinitive points to its being a verbal-noun, shaiing the pio- 
perties both of noun and verb® (i) of a noun, in that it 
expresses the action of the veib in general, like nouns of action, 


‘ For examples of this confusion see Eoby, ‘I.atin Grammar,’ § 59s 
‘ bee lloby’s ‘ J-atiu Giaiumar,' rul 11 §§ 1342, 3 
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and m Gieck becomes a verbal-noun by combination with the 
aiticle, (2) of a verb, m admitting inflections of voice and 
tense, in governing the case of the verb to which it belongs, 
m being qualified by adverbs and not by adjectives, and (in 
Greek especially by combination with ai') in sharing the functions 
of mood in oi-aCio ohliqua And the analysis by Philology of 
the forms of the infinitive leads us still moie suiely to the 
same conclusion , so that there is no class of grammatical forms 
of which the fiist oiigm and subsequent development can more 
certainly be tiaced, and a meaning more cleaily seen to undeilie 
vliat meets us 111 Gieek 01 Latin Grammai as an apparently 
unmeaning form 

I The Gieek Infinitive fornis fall into five gioups Gneiciniin- 

T7 Jf^ ^ e Jtive 

1. ronnsin eo-fievni, afivv€-fi€V» 

2 . Foims in “tvaij -vai^ \€\otir-€uaif BeiKvv-vat 

3 Foims m -cw, -tjVj -ftv, <j>€/)€P (Cret), (j>€p-rjv (Aeo].), tji£p~nv, 

4 Infinitive of the sigmatic aoiist , Sei^i, Afivvai 

5 Forms in -cr 6 ai throughout the Middle 

The foim in -uerai 001 responds to Sanskrit mans (mamai), the 1 Fornmn 

^ ~/iey 

cltxtive of a suffix man-, by wliicli a laige number of nouns are 
foimcd in Sanskiit, Greek, and Latin’, e g from Sanskrit jna, 

‘ to know,’ 16 foiraed (j)naman, Latin (jfjnomen, that by which 
a thing IS known, its name while fiom the coi responding 
Greek stem yva- is fonned yvaimv (yva-fiov~os)='a, knower,’ 
the suffix -fiov, -pel/ {=~man) being used in Greek chiefly for 
forming masculine nouns, rKiifiav, noiftqv, etc In Latin -men is 
a common termination of abstiact nouns in the neuter gender, 
e g. teg-men, sola-men, car-men, tvla-onen, etc and if we 
took the dative case of one of these forms to express the object 
of doing anything, and said canes fecit tiUamim domum, we 
should have an exact equivalent to the Homeric expression 
Kviias c^uXna-o-fpfvat hojiov, ‘he made dogs for the pro- 

tection of the house.’ Thus the notion of qnirpose or olgect is 
in reality the pnmary notion of the infinitive; and the ex- 
piession in English of both dative case of nouns and infinitive 

* See Max Muller’s 'Chips fiom a German Workshop,’ vol iv p 33 

Selected Essays,’ i p 141). 
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fiif.kl'j- Lv tl.e snmc prppo'sition to (‘I come to fny tins to hm’) reflects 
a pliilological tmth 

[Tlie aboie explanation of -fLevai is that jireferrecl by Piofessor 
Max iluller, to whose lecture on ‘The Yalue of Conipaiative 
Philology’ { Selected Essays’ I 11) I am indehted fur the state- 
ment hcie given There is, however, another expldnation, >12. 
that -fitvai IS the Iccntue of a euffix -mnna (mnya-i, ep p 126), 
whieh us njll he shown btlow fp 237), appeal? as a participial 
suffix m Gieck ((p€ito-ii€Po-s) and in the isolated Latin foim 
amn-nuia (sc eUu, set p 178); -fitvai would, on this Mew, he 
a locat sing fern, of a verhal-iionu foimed by this suffix, 
analogous to from stem The anidogy of locat 

sing apjiears at first sight moie suitable m the ease of i aoi 
infin e g ^Ctrai from stem Xvo-a- (pp 214 “‘iq) hut it cannot 
show the same cleai eoiiicidencc of foim and meaning as the 
other view, and the analogy of -fitv-ai, when the cotiECiousness 
of its being a dative vv,is lo-t, would tend to pioduce siimlaiity 
of termination in Xio-at, though the dative of stem Xvira- would 
piopcrly be something diifcient (Xutra-ai XvVa-, see p 128). 
The -ai, however, was not felt to be dative any more than 
locative, and would assert itself by analogy as the right termi- 
nation ] 

The infinitive iii -/icv is piobably an abbreviation of that in 
-litvai , though it has been suggested that -pfn may be an 
archaic accu-ative coiiespoiiding to Latin accusatives like teg- 
men, etc , and cxpi easing the general object of certain acts or 
movemeuts 

2 Infinitive Besides the foim in -fitvai, we find a parallel form in -fvai: 

tliuii in Homer we find both t-iitmi and i-evai, e/i-fievai and «u«‘ 
{=e<T-evai). Bopp and othcis have accounted for this foim hy 
sujiposing the loss of /t hut it is moie piohahly a collateial 
fciination from aiiothei sufiix -van or -an, added to verbal 
bases in the Indo-European languages. ‘ By the side of daman, 
the act of giving, we find in the Yeda da-van, the act of 
giving, and a dative da-vane, with the accent on the suffix, 
meaning “for the giving,” 1 e “to give.” How in Greek 
this V would ncccssaiily disappear, though its foimei piescuoc 
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might be indicated by the digamma aeoheum Thus, in- 
stead of Sanskrit davaue, we should have in Greek So^cvai, 
Soevai, and contracted Sovvat. . . . In the same manner eivcn 
stands for tV-feWi, ec-evat, eevai, etvai. Hence Icvai stands for 
Ifevai, and tlie accent remains on the suffix -van, just as it 
did m Sanskrit’ ’ 

The regular infinitives of the perfect active (XfXoiir-fwni) and 
of the verbs in -/ii (SiSd-vai, Jard-wm, nBs-vai), none of which 
are Homeric, should be referred, according to Professor Max 
Muller, to the parallel suffix -an, dative -ane, for which again 
he quotes parallel forms in the Sanskrit of the Veda Schleichei-, 
who regards these forms as locatives, refers them to a kindred 
suffix -ayia, which appears in the formation of substantives 
in Greek (^ 8 pejr-avo-v, rifiTr-avo-v, ay^-ovij, irre^-avo-s, etc ) and 
Latin (jpag-ina, dom-tno-s, sarc-ina, etc ). 

The ordmaiy infinitive in -eu is generally regarded as formed 
by transposition of -ew: e g ^pevi becomes <j>epeiv, j'ust as 
^fpt(Ti becomes <f>fp(i 9 (above, p 170). As to the form <f>epevi, 
opinions diffei . some regarding it as a phonetic corruption 
of <j>€pemi, Avliile others, who hold that ^ip^vau. is dative, suppose 
the existence of a locative in -» side by side with the dative 
in -ai^ The Doric foim in -fv, e g ael 8 tv=afl&(iv, is thought to 
arise fiom dioppmg the final «, instead of thi owing it back mto 
the pie viouB syllable; compaie the Done foim of 2 sing apiK- 
yes with the ordinary form ap(\yeis=ape'\ye(n An Aeolic form 
<pepj}v is found and Curtius, comparing this with (pipev and 
(jiepeiv, postulates a common form (pipcev, in which (ptpf- is 
the stem (with thematic vowel), -ev the termination The 
raising (in the arsis of a metrical foot ?) of the last syllable 
would give the Homeric infinitive in -mv {(pvyhiv, tfiAiw, etc ) 
The present infiu. in -tiv and strong aoiist infin in -e'ur might 
both aiise from -eev , the accent for the aoiist being placed on 
the thematic vowel (^vytev, whence tpvyflv), for the present or 
the stem-syllable (ipepeev, whence ^ipuv) 

The infinitive in -tu of the sigmatic or weak aorist may 

* Max Muller, • Chips,’ IV p 34 (• Selected Essays,’ 1 p 142) 

’ Max Muller, ‘Chips,’ iv p 35 ('Selected Essays,’ 1 p 143) 
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be foimed on the analogy of the peifect to winch its stem 
foimation has affinity, paiticuliuly in the chaiacteiistic -5 
(see above, p 192) 

The middle and passive infinitives in -dm (Sloo-trdat, 

TvTrre-trBai, reriip-Baij are explained by Schleicher and otheis 
as dative feminine foiniations fioin a suffix dh, 1 e dhy-ai, Bym 
Siiiiskiit exhibits foinis m -dhyai, which evidently coiiespond 
to Giei'h foims in -a-dai. e g bhara-dhyai=0//af-crda(, saca- 
dliyai=eire-<rdat, yajardhyai=afetrda£ In Zend also occurs a 
foim vaezi(l>jai=p((ta 6 aL (iete2=fpeyo\ ffpy), a'ad.hd-zIidyAi= 
(jiie-trdat, the lattei app.aiently shovv'ing the a- of -crBai The 
oiigin of this a 13 doubtful It may po‘-sibly owe its oiigin to 
analogy fiom other middle forms with a 6 , viz -o-de, -o-floi/, -nBijv, 
-aBav, in winch o- is peihaps original (sec above, p 1-73) ; or it 
may be a phonetic sti engtheulng of - 6 m, as -/leaBa of -peBa, 
01 -crBm may aiisc by legulai phonetic pioecsses of assiinilatiou 
and dissimilation fiom -Bym, icpiesentmg I E dhy at. Byai 
would become by piogiessive assimilation -BBu 01 -rBm (see 
p 174), and tins by dissimilation -aBm The existence of so 
nianj diffeient explanations only shows how little can leally 
be known with ceitamty of the oiigin of this form In 
TeTv(p- 6 ai= TfTxnr-trBm, tr lias been omitted for phonetic leasoiis, 
and n aesimiLited to 6 

II The foims of infinitive in Latin are — 


(I) Active -re in aviate, monere, etc 

-ie of pel feet amai me, and esse, itosse 

- 1 e m lelle, nolle, malle 

(II) Passive -ri or ra amoi i, mmieri, regi 

-ler (aichaic) m faner, etc 

(i) The three terminations of infin act are really the same, 
VIZ -se=-sei, oiiginally the dative case of a veibal substantive 
whose stem ended in -as, dat -asai, the -as being the same 
teiniination as that of fem substantives in -es {sedes, tales), or 
neuter in -us, -Mr= Greek -os (genus, robur, yevos). Sanskrit 
has a corresponding dative formation, also used as infinitive, 
e g jiv-dse (from jiv, ‘to live’); and Latin ve/te-re= Sanskrit 
vah-asS. 
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The oldei foim -se is retained m the iierfect amavis-se (on the Latin inim- 
peifect-stem ending in -is see above, p 199), in esse, ‘to be,’ 
and esse=e(l-se, ‘to eat,’ and in pos-se=jiotse j s is assimilated 
to the final consonant of the veib-stem in ferre=Jerse, and velle, 
nolle, malle=velse, noise, mal-se When added to the piescnt- 
stem s becomes r after the vowel of a-, e-, and i- stems, and 
the connecting-vowel by which it is attached to consonantal 
and u- stems {reg-e-re, U ibu-e-re ) , the -t of i- stems becoming 
i, as in cape-re, piesent-stem ca^iZ- 

[It should be noted that some philologists consider ~ere=-ese 
=-asai, and not -te, to be the infinitive suffix'-. On this view 
the penultimate e of reg-cre, cap-eie is part of the original 
suffix, the I of stem ca^ii- disappearing befoie it while in amdi e, 
moneie, atidtie, the initial e of the suffix is absoibed into the 
long vowel of the stems amd-, mone~, avdlr ] 

The final voivel of the infinitive was onginally e (=ei, at% Onimvii 
and tiaccs of this are found in Plautus, e. g Tiuc. 11. 4. 74 
(iambic tiimeter) — 

‘Non atldes aliqnocl mthi daH 


and Pseudolus, 1 3 136, tiochaic tetrameter catalectic — 
scelestus mlac argentum prdmne posedm dome’ 

It IS still oftener found before the ‘caesura’ pause in tetrameters 
and tetiameteis catalectic, e g. Asinaria, 11. 4 14 (iamb tetram, 
catal ) — 

‘ AbscL'dc, ac sine me hunc pe)deie, qui s 4 mper me ira incendit’ 

So dare, Ter. Heaut iv 4 2 (724) and other examples quoted 
by "Woidsworth (Fragments, p. 15s) from Coissen 

The other Italian dialects have an infinitive form in -om, 
-vm, -0, apparently an accusative case of a veibal substantive 
foiined from the verbal-stem without any suffix, like venum, 
pessum, in venum eo (veneo), and yiesitum do, and the oidinary 
supine 111 -Km to which attaches a dative or infinitive meaning, 
e g S2Kctatum vemunt, ‘ they come to see.’ 


1 Roby, ‘Latm GriVirmar,* 1 § 61 1 

’ See CoTssen, ‘TJeber Ausspracbe,’ eto , ii. pp 474, 5, 2nd ed. 
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F.issivc In- (2) Pas&ive infinitive in ri-er, i-er {^-ri, -i) 

(а) One explanation of these foims makes i-ei=i~se, 1 e. a 
passive 01 reflexive foimation fiom the infinitive active ana- 
logous to amo-v fiom amo- (see p 178) Thus aman-er= 
amare-se while foi consonant-f-tems a shortened foim of iiifin 
act IS assumed, e g dice- 01 dicn,-, whence diei-er It is, how- 
evei, contrary to the phonetic analogy of Latin that -se should 
thus become -er amare-se, dici-se would natuially become 
amares, dices, oi dims, as in 2 sing amaris=amaBi-se (p 178). 
And if the final r of -ier=ie=se, as 111 amor, then no account 
IS given of the pieceding e 

(б) To escape these difficulties Corssen devises a new tlieorj, 
VIZ that -r=re=se, and that the rest of the infinitive in -ter is 
a feminine substantive with a suffix -sia (after vowels), or -la 
(after consonants) e g from stem ama-, amasia-se, ama-sies, 
ama-ner j fiom stem die-, dic-ia^se, dic-ies, dic-ier 

These substantives would be an.ilogous foimations to glona, 
cuna, etc , and the vowel change from a to e analogous to 
that between materia and materies. The theory is peihaps 
more ingenious than convincing, the mode of composition which 
it postulates being difficult if not impossible to parallel, and 
though it avoids difficulties which beset other explanations, 
it must be ranked with them as a hypothesis upon which little 
evidence can be brought to bear m either direction 

Roby (Latin Grammar, §§ 614, 15) gives substantially the 
same explanation as (a) above 'W’^ithout committing himself 
to the phonetic change of -se to -er, he holds that the ordinaiy 
passive suffix -r (I presume after it had taken that form, and 
its origin a'.=-s« had possibly been forgotten) was ‘added to 
the active infinitive 111 the foim of er,' the final e of infin act. 
taking the foim of i bcfoie -er on the piiuciple of dissimilation 
(see p. 62) The final r was then diopped, because of its ill 
sound after another r, and le contracted to I The stages of 
change on this view aic amaie m, aman-er, amarie, aman. 
For the shorter forms in consonant and i- veibs {dim-er, capi-er), 
he accounts in the following way if the process above desciibed 
had been followed m these verbs, then, because the penultimate 
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vowel of uifin act was short ( 5 icere), the syllable er would 
have come twice over (cheerier) , but the instinctive desire for 
economy of utterance drojjped the first er, i e ~iei was appended 
directly to the final consonant of the stem In the absence of 
evidence for the date and exact process of the supposed changes 
this view is perhaps as likely to be right as any other 

The peiiod of tiansition between the two forms (-iei, -i) can 
be approximately defined fiom 220-120 B c. The ‘Lex Acilia 
Eepetundai-um,’ one 123 Bo, offers the latest example fiom 
insciiptions of the foim m -ter, which form may theiefore be 
presumed to have passed out of common use aftei that date 
It also offers the fiist example from insciiptions of the othei 
form in -t (dai ei, § 9) but the introduction of this foi m must 
have been coiisideiably eailier, as it is moie common even m 
Plautus and Terence than that m -ter The dates mentioned 
will probably represent with tolerable accuracy the peiiod of 
fluctuation, before which -ler, and aftei which -i, was the regular 
use. In the poets of the later Eepublic and the Augustau 
period, Lucietius, Yiigil, Horace, etc, the form in -lei is an 
intentional archaism 

Perfect Pattiavple Active (Gieek) — 

An Indo-Euiopean suffix -vaC, -lant appeals to have the 
meaning of ‘possession of’ or ‘supply with’ anj thing, e g 
Sanskrit a9va-van (stem acva-vat)=‘ supplied mth’ or ‘pos- 
sessed of horses’ In Gieok this suffix appeals as -Ferr, which 
(with loss of digamnia) is found in the adjectival termination 
-eis, -€(ra-a=-€vT-s, -tvr-ya l\&v6-€ts, n^o-eis, ^api-eis, etc (stem 
l'j^6v6-f(vr, vt<j>6-f€VT, ^apl-ffvr). In Latin it becomes -vcttis, and 
(on analogy of 0- stems) -vonso, -voso, which (with loss of i>) 
appears in the adjectival teimination -oso-; fructu-oso, lumvn- 
oso, formet-oso (form-oso, an older foi m formonso being actually 
found m MSS of VirgiP, etc ) 

The same suffix was also used to foim a perfect participle 
active, which (as the perfect itself) is expressed in many lan- 
guages by on auxihaiy denoting ‘ possession,’ ‘ I have done ’ 


Latin InUn- 
itive Pas- 
aire in -ur. 


Transition 
from -»/ 
to -» 
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Santkiit has a pcif pait m -van (iiom ma^c), -vat (neat), 
to 'which coriesponds the Gieck pcif paitic active -c!)i=for-i, 
ncutei -6t=foT (the stem appealing in oblique cases -dr-or, -oV-t, 
-oT-a) wlnle the feminine -v~ia=-viiya appaicntly lesiilts fiom 
the combination of anothei suffix -vas {-us) w'ltli the feinimiie 
■-uffix -ya, and corrcsjionds to Sanskiit -ushi Thus Saiiskiit 
ba-b]iu-van= 7 rf<^u(!)c, ba-bli'u-vat= 7 rt(^>vdr vid-van, vid-ushi, 
vid-vat=/^fiS<i)£, iSuia, cidds (lOot fi8) The effect of the chgamma 
IS seen m such foims as ttrra-oTec (Epic), winch latei Gieek coii- 
ti acted into dordirfr on analogy of otliei contracted foiras, but 
which w'as preseivcJ fiom conti action while a coiisciousiiess of 
the oiigmal digainina m ea-Ta-forct suivived 
Pieseni PaiticipJe Active 

This (as well as the fntuie and aoiist paiticiples) is foimed m 
Gicek and Latin, and in other Indo-Euiopeaii languages, by 
a shoitei suffix -ant oi -nt (with consonant and vowel-stems 
icipeotively) Thus in Gieck, from vcib-stem ev-, (jifp-, we 
have pait ea-ovr-, (jjfp-ovr- , hom stem Ivra-, hra-VT- , vr-c 111 
iiom sing sinking to v oi » with long vowxl piceediiig So 
flOin dill {Icr-pi), €s-ovT-s, iovr-s, e-iiv, Intel &v fiom um/pi 
(terra-), Jvra-PT-r, lards in 1 aoi act \vaa-VT-s, \vads : and 111 
I nor pass 'Kv6(vt-s, \vdds The feminine foinis aie due to 
addition of -ya, eg ia-ovr-ya, eovr-ya, eovaa, laTaaa = laTairr- 
ya, and in i aor \vaaaa=XvaavT-ya. In these forms the com- 
bination IT sinks to a (as in 3 plui , p i ^ 6 ) with compensatory 
railing of the preceding vowel, and the y sound disappeais, but 
leniaiiis in fcm. substantives, — yepovata=yfpoiiT-ia, etc. 

In Latin the ordinaiy paiticiple stem is ent- (oldei ont-,unt-, 
in e-unt-is, etc) Praesens, ahsens preseive a paiticiple of 
sum, which exactly toiie.spomls to that of dpi given above, 
eg {e)8-ent-3=ia-oiiT-s , the teimiiiation -nls of nom sing, 
which in Gieek becomes -av (or in i aor -as), becoming -ns by 
the phonetic laws of Latm The feminine foims coiresponding 
to those of Gieek are not used as paiticiples, but are common 
as feminine substantives, sajnent-ia, ahunda/nt-ia, etc. 

Gi eek Middle and Passive Pai ticijile in -pevos . — 

The paiticipial suffix -psvo-, by which aie regularly foimed 
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the present and future, middle and passive, the aorist middle Middle and 
and peifcct passive paiticiples, seems to represent an oiigmal Tarticipio 
Indo-Eui opean -mana, one of the many developments of the ^ 
element -ma in the foimation of nominal stems (see above, 
p 102) In (Sanskrit this appears as -mana, foimiiig middle 
and passive participles fiom the present, and stiong aoiist, and 
fiitiiie stems, in Zend as -maa, also puiticipul; in Latin as 
-mino, -mno forming substantives like Ur-minu-s, fe-mina, 
alu-mnu-s, and with tiaces of a paiticipial signification 111 the 
isolated vcih-foim of 2 plur passive, amamini, etc. (see above, 
p 178) Thiin we have, from the stem hhat, Saiiski it bhara- 
m&na, Zend hat e-mna, Greek t^ep 6 -ftfvo-s, Latin fei i-mini 
Latin Past Paiticiple Passite in -tus, and Sujnnes . — 

The suffix -ta (above, p 102), one of the commonest noun- Latm Past 
suffixes among Indo-European languages, seems to have become r.ibsiiciu 
at one pciiod a regulai mode of expressing the idea of a peifect Sup’mub. 
passive participle (‘ having been ' . ) This function it letaiiis 
in the Italian languages, e g Latin senpto-, Umbrian screili-to, 

Oscan scnfto - , but here also theie are many traces of a less 
closely defined use of tlie suffix m the foiination of verbal nouns 
both substantive and adjective*, as in the Gieek verbal adjec- 
tive teimination to-s, and nouns of action like nonj-r^s, 

etc Such tiaces are fouud m the many verbal substantives 
in -tus, declined sometimes as 0- stems, more often as u~ stems, 

— gemi-tus, fremt-tus, par-tus, etc , and the ‘ supines ' m -mot 
and -M, winch are obviously accusative and ablative cases lespec- 
tively of such a verbal substantive, often not to be distinguished 
in form fiom the substantive itself actually in use. Compaic, 
foi example, the snhstantive visus as used by Virg Aen 11. 212, 

‘ Diffugiinus vim exsangues,’ with the supines vimm, vim of 
the veib video. The peifect pait passive, supines, and such 
verbal substantives, have theiefore one common element of 
formation, viz the suffix ta- (to-, tu-), and the stem formed by 
the addition of this suffix is sometimes spoken of as the ' Supme- 
stem,’ undci standing by that teim tlie base or stem common to 


‘ A list of Latin verbs, -witli their perfects, snpmes, etc , is given 111 
Eoby’s ‘ Latin Qiammor,’ 1. cb xxx pp 239-264. 
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these various foimatlons fiom verbal stems And in heating 

here of the formation of the past participle passive in -tus it 

ivill be convenient m some cases to borrow examples from the 

head of ‘ supines ’ or ‘ verbal substantives ’ 

Phonetic ^ The addition of the element -to to the verbal-stem is marked 

Vowel-stems ill somc cases by ccitain phonetic changes, which may be shortly 

of -10. noticed heie. In the foimatioii fiom e- stems, the stem-vowel 

becomes slioitened to ? m Latin, e g moni-tus (mcme-), touA-tui 

Phonetic (tace-) TVith d- stems it ffeneially icmuins ns in amd-tus, hut 
ChaiiBeson v , 

iddition of 18 sometimes shortened to %, aomi-tiis (uomd-), attont-tw (tona~ 
Pftst Fai’tic ^ ' 

Suffix -iw re), this t being absoibed by a preceding v m adju-tus=adj!^ 
stems vi-tus (juvd-), and lautus = lain-tus {Java-), cp cavtus=cavU 
tus {cate-), and folus, mStus, in winch the v sound has also been 
absorbed into the pieceding vowel. With J- stems the I re- 
mums, as in audl-tus, moli-tus, but is occasionally dropped 
out, as in sanc-tus {sanci-tus being also in use), eomjier-tus (but 
pei l-tua) 

From the cases above mentioned, in which J, preceding the 
paiticipial element -to, is a degiad.ition of sound from d or e, 
must be distinguished those lu which i is cither part of the 
stem, 01 a connecting-vowel In gem-i-tus, vom-i-ius, gen-i-tus, 
f/em-i-tus, and a few siniilai forniatioiis fiom consonant-stems, 
it may he only a connectmg-vowel introduced foi the sake of 
euphony (see above, p 165) Without it the foims fiom stems 
gem-, tom-, from- would, by the oidinary euphonic laws of 
Latin, either have lost their chaiacteiistic m, becoming 
von-tus, gen-tus, 01 Lave assumed the ugly forms fiemiitus, 
tomptus, gemptus, by the insertion of p sound which seems to 
follow natuially upon the tiansition fiom m to t, s, or I [cp 
sum-^)-ttis, sum-p-si, tem-p-lwn {rcfi-cms ’)] Hoby (§ 698) sug- 
gests that the forms all-tus (post- Augustan) and moUtus, fiom 
al-eie, mol-ere, may be due to a desiie to distinguish these pai- 
ticiple forms from the adjectives altus, moltus , and that sfrepi- 
tus, genl-tus may have origmally had stems 111 a- {strepa- and 
gena-, cp gna-seor, gna-tus) In pos-l-tus {pono=poa-no, pos- 
ui) the connecting- vowel Is employed, but not universally, m 
’ Thus hiunpi, Umpto (not hievu, lento) are the correct forms. 
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the compound forms; e g rejposr-tus, compos-tua and cowywsi- 
tus, sej)oa-tus and sepoai-tus -(><> 

Verbs in -to, whose present-stem is formed hy addition of 
7 =ya to the veibal-stcm (above, p 210), generally affix the 
supine or past paiticiple element duect to the verbal-stem, 
e g. capi-o, cap-tus Wliere t appears, it may be regarded 
either as the t of present-stem, or more probably as a connect- 
ing-vowel, e g fug-'v-tum {fug-i-o, fug-i, fUg-d), where the 
insertion of a connecting-vowel preseives the characteristic g, 
which otherwise would have become c before t, as in fractus 
(see p 49). So we have eliet-tum, but illec-tum,, and in certam 
words the connecting-vowel, not used before the past-participle 
and supine, is inserted before the fut participle for euphony 
{or-tua or-t-turua, mor-^tmua, pat-i-turua, par-tus) 

Verbs in -mo (m- stems) generally have u precedmg t of par- 
ticiple or supine, e g. acu-tua, exH-iua, imbvr-tua, etc. The stem- 
vowel of such verbs being generally H, the u is peihaps due to 
coalescence of a connectmg-vowel with the stem-vowel, e g. 
imhUA-tm, imbu-tua A few verbs retain tJ, e g 1 U-turn (ac- 
cording to Varro rutum), the future participle being ru-t-turua, 
cp ob-rtUua and clU-tus from clu-eo {kKC-a), whence in-clu-tua. 

"With consonant-stems the suffix -t- appended to the veib- Addition of 
stem IS sometimes softened to a, usually by the influence of nnnt-stema. 
a preceding dental (all dental-stems having -sus, -aum in past 
participle and supine “) The dental either diops out, the pie- 

ceding vowel being lengthened m compensation (e g dvvl-aum 
=.dvi}id-tum, man-aum=mand-tum, or it is assimilated (mes- 
aum = 7 net-awm,, qvMa-aum = quat-aunC) Lap-aus from ldb-<M 
illustrates the same process after a labial . and, jkom (^=/ic-aua 
for Jig-tm) after a guttural The guttural, however, often drops 

out, e g. par-surm^paro-tum, apar-aita=sparg-tua \Fig-tMa 
would naturally become fie-tus (see p. 49), and tbis would 
lead to confusion with ficrtua, part of jingo And m this and 
most other cases of change to a, otherwise than after a dental 
(as above) or after a liquid and some other consonant (arcf-, 
araum, etc.), it is noticeable that the peifect active, if any, 

’ For examples, see Roby, § 707, 8. 
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is foiniecl with -si . ao that the « of iioiticiple and supine may 
be the lesult of analogy fiom that of the peif. act ] 

Futwe Pattiaile in -turns (Latin) — 

Connoction The teiminatlou of the stem of fut paitic. active in -tvro 

Ol I''utmc 1 T 1 -n 

Piiticiiiip appeals to lepicseiit an Indo-Euiopean a vaiiety of -tai, 
Suffix «ith , , , , , , , , r , 

^ouIl suf- wini.Ii IS largely used in tlic lormation of nouns ot agency (-tar) 

etc ’ 01 implement (-tia) Iii Sanskiit and Zend the suffix appears 

€is “tar, -iia In Gioelc it appeals as -rep m na-rfip, jra-rip-os, 

= (ro)Tcp-r, etc , 01" -Top in prjTap prj-Top-os , laTcop, tarop-os, 

etc , and a feminine -Tpia=iai-ya is found iii notfjTpia, etc , 

nliile 111 othei cases the t of the feminine suffix ya is thiown 

back into the previous syllable, e g aaTeipa—aa>Tip-ya, tareipa 

=&6Tep-ya Another specially Greek form is a feminine 

stem in -rpii^tand, foimed by suffixing -iS, e g itarpls, 

Tra-rpiS-os. -tra appears as -rpo or -6po (ueut ), and -rpa, -6pa 

(fern ), e g vin-rpo-v, apo-Tpo-v, pfl-6pa, pax-rpa (l oot pax- of 

pdu<r<ii=pax-y<i>), xoipv\-6pa, etc liutm has foims almost identical 

pa-ter, ma-ter, etc , nouns of agency, as iic-tot , eenior^cms-tor, 

sjMiiSoi =spond-tor, etc , of implement, as aia-tiu-m, claus- 

tru-in=claud-tro-m, Tos-trw-m=rod-tro-m. The suffix is also 

fuithci increased by -ya> to -trw, -tono- ( 2 )a-tno-s, Victoria), 

by -ic to -tnc-, a feminine suffix, as in metrics, by -i/to, as in 

doc-t(o)nna To the longer form -tar a corresponds -Vwro- of 

fut partic. act , and feminine nouns of action, e g seyul-tviffa, 

iisicra=ut-tura 
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Specimens of Iiatm Inacriptaons from 250 B C to the 
close of the Bepubhc 

The following selection of Liatin Inscriptions is given as 
a fuller and moie connected illustration of those gradual 
changes in the form of Latin words, to winch incidental allu- 
sions have been necessary in the pieceding pages For the 
text of the inscriptions cited I am immediately indebted to 
selections made fiom the Corpus Iihscnptionum Latinarum 
(ed Ulommsen) and Kitschl’s Pnscae Latinitatis Monumenta 
Epigraphica by Messrs Wordsworth (in ‘ Fragments and Spe- 
eimens of Early Latin’) and Roby (‘Latin Grammar,’ vol i. 
Appendix B) ; of the general accuiacy of whose citations I have 
satisfied myself by comparison with the authorities whom they 
have followed The inscriptions are all m ‘ uncial ’ (i e. capital) 
letters The vertical strokes denote the ending of lines on the 
original insciiption ’ but in the version (in italics) of the 
Scipionic Epitaphs they maik the ‘caesura’ of the Saturnian 
metre 

I. Epitaphs of the Scipios — 

I. On L Cornelius Soipio Barbatus, consul 298 b. c. (In- 
scription not later than 240 B c.) 

Cornelius , lucius . scipio barbatus . gnaiuod patre | prog- 
natus . fortis . uir . sapiensque — quoius . forma uirtutei . pari- 
snma | fuit — consol censor . aidilis quei . fuit . apud . uos — 
taurasia . cisauna | samnio . cepit — subigit omne loucanam 
. opsidesque . abdoucit | 

Gomelviis Lucvus | Seijno Barbatus, 

Gnaeo patre pi ognatus \ fortis vir sapiensque. 
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Cujus fotma | tt pattssuma fiiit, 

Consul, censor, aechha \ qmfuit ajnid vos 
Tatirastatn Cisaunam \ Sammum cejnt 
Suhigit omnem Lucamam, obsidesque abductt 
2. On Xi Cornelius Scijno, consul 259 B c (Inscription 
perhaps earlier than No i ) 

honcoino ploirume . consentiont r 
dnonoro . optuino fuise uiro 
luciom , scipione filios harbati 
consol censor . aulilis hie . fuet . a 
hec . cep it . Corsica • alenaque . urbe 
cZcdet tempestatebus . aide meieto 
Hunc unum jilunmi con \ sentiunt 1 omai (1 e. romae) 
honotum oiyUmum fu | lase um wrorum, 

Lucium, Sopionem [ Filtus Bai bait 
consvX, censor, aedihs ( hic fuxt apud xos, 

Hio cepit Corsxcam Aleri \ amque urbem jmgnando / 
dedit (empestaiibus ( aodem meriio votani. 

3 On P Cornelius Scipio, perhaps son of Sc Afiicanus 
^fajor, augiii rSo b o (Insciiption about i6o b c ) 
quei apiceinsigno dial aminis gesistei | 
mois poife tua ut . esseut . omnia j 
bieuia lion os fauia . uirtusque ] 
gloiia . atque iiigcnnini . quibus . sei ) 
in longa licui act tibe utiei uita | 

fa cile . factci supeiases . gloiiam ] 
maioium qua le . liibcns te . ingremiu ] 
scipio lecip t terra . iiubli | 
prognatum publio . Cornell 
Q)n apicem tnsignem dialxs | Jlaminis gessisti, 
mojs qyer/ecil tua ut \ esaent omnta hievxa, 
lioiiQs J^amu viftusque | gloria atque xngenium, 
quibus sx in longa Ixcuxa | act tibi utxer (1 e uti) vita 
facile factis superasses | glonam inajoium 
Quaie lubens te in greinium, | Scipio, redpxt 
Tara, Fubli, piogtiatum [ Publio Cornell (i.e. Cornelio') 
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4 On L Cornelius Scipio (uncertain who is meant) The 
inscription dates about 150 b c) 

1 . Cornelius cn f. cn n scipio . magna . sapientia | 
multasqne uirtutes aetate quom parua [ 
pobidct hoc saxsum quoiei . uita . defecit . non | 
honos honore is liic situs quei . nunquam | 
uictus est uirtutei annos gnatus xx 13 J 
d e\ s datua ne . quail antis . honore | 
queiminus sit mand n 

I/uciua Cornelius, CnaatJUius, Cnaei nepos, Scipio 
niagnam sapientiam mid | tasque virtutes 
aetate cum parva | ptossidet hoc saxitm. 
quoiei (1 c cui) vita defoctt \ non honos, honorem. 

Is Inc situs. Qp/i nunquam | nctus est virtute 
annos natvs viginti | is Dili est mandatua 
ne quaeratis honorem | quiminus sit mandaius, 

II From the Senatusooneultum de Bacchanalibus, (or Epis- 
tola Consulum ad Teuranos,) 186 b c , cp Livy x\xix. 8-18 
ccusueie | homines . pious u oinuorsei nirei atque 
mulieres sacra . ne quia quam | fecise . uclet . neue . inter 
ibei uirei pl<Zus duobus . mulieribus . ploustiibus | ai^ise 
uelent nisei . de . pr uibani senatuosque sententiad utei . 
suprad | scriptumest haice . utci . in . couentinoid . exdei- 
catis ne . minus tiinuin | noun dinum senatuosque . 
seutcntiam . utei scientes esetis eoium | sententia . ita 
fuit . sei . ques . esent quei aiuorsum . ead . fecisent quam . 
suprad | scnptum est eeis icincaputalem . facieudam . cen- 
sueie atque utei | hoce in . tabolam ahenam . incei- 
deretis . ita . senatus aiquom . cen suit ] utcique . earn , 
figier . loubeatis . ubei facilumed guoscierpotisit . atque 
I utei ea bacanalia . sei qua sunt exstrad quam sei . 
quid ibei sacii est | ita utci suprad scriptum est . in . 
diebus . X quibus uobeis . tabelai . datai erunt . hiciatis . utei 
dismota . sient lu agro teuiauo 

Censure homines qdus quinque universi, mm atque mulieres, 
sacra ne qiiisquam fecisse vellet, neve interibi mn plus duobus, 

» 2 
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muheribus 2dus trihus, adfuisse vellent, msi de praetoi'is ui bam 
senaiusque sentenlia, utz su2)ta scn2)ium est 

Ilaec uti in eontione ejudicatts tie tmti'us trmum wundinum, 
senatusqve setiteniiam uti sctentes essetis. Eoi-um sententia ita 
fmt siqui esitent qin advorsiim ea fecissent, qiiam supra 
scriptwm est, eis tem capiialem faeieitdam censueie 

Atque uti hoc in tabulam aJunam ineideretis ita senatus 
aequuni censuit, 

U tique earn jup jubeaiis, ubi facillume nosci possit, 

Atqne iiti ea Bacchanalia, aiqua aunt, extra quam si quid ibi 
sacri est, ita uti seriiitum eat, in diebvs decern, quibus vdbis 
tabdlae datae erunt, facialis uti dtmota sint In agro Teurano 

III Inscription of the same age as 8 C de Bacch , but less 
antique in spelling, (the foimei being of a more fuimal legal 
nature ) The eailiest example of doubled letters 

laimihub 1 f inpciiator . decieiuit I utci qnci . hasten sium 
seruei | in turri lascutana . habitaient | leiberei es 
sent . agrum oppidumqu ( quod ea . tempestate po&edisont 
I item possideie haheicque j lousit . dum . iioplus , senatus 
que I 1 Oman us uellet act incastieis | ad . xii k febr 

IV Fiom an inscuption at Polla in Lucama, recording woiks 
executed by P Popillius Laenas, consul 132 b.c. 

uiam , feci . ab . regio ad . capuani . et | m , ea uia ponteis 
omueis . miliarios ( tabelarios que poseiuei . hince sunt ( 
nouceriam . media . capuam . xxcim | muianum 'I'XXiiii 
. cosentiam cxxiii | ualeiitiam C'kxxx . ad fietum . ad sta- 
tuam . ccxxxi | et . eidein praetor . in | sicdia . fugiteiuos 
italicorum | conquaesiuei redideique j homines . Dcccoxvii 
eidemque | primus fecei . ut . de . agro . poplico j aratoribus 
cederent . paastores | forum . aedisque . poplicas . heic . feci. 

[Note in this inscription the fluctuation between e, ei, i 
(Jiomines, ponteis, feci, fecei) and one example of doubled vowel 
(paastores) ] 

V Two inscriptions found at Capua and Aeclanum, and 
assigned by Bitscbl (Pr. Lat. Momumenta, nxni A, LXiu C) 
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to the years 108 and (about) 90 b c , but exhibiting in some 
forms (e g vemrus, loidos, motros) the spelling of a considerably 
earlier peiiod. 

1. heisce . magistreis venems iomae . muru | aedificandum 
coirauerunt ped gc 4 >xx et | loidos fecenint ser . sulpicio . 

m . aurelio cof. 

Ill magistri Venens J oviae murwm aed/^teandvm cwravenmt 
pedes cciiXX ei ludos fecerunl, Servto Sulpteto Marco Av/reiio 
consultbus 

\cof. IS a stone-cutter’s mistake for cos ] 

2. c qumctiuB . c f . ualg . patron manic | m . magi . min 
. f Burus a . patlacius . q f | mi uir . d s sportas . turreis . 
moiros I turreisque . a . equas . qum . moiro J faciundum coi- 
rauerunt 

G. Quvnctius, Cmi Jlliua, Valgus paironus munioipu, M. 
Mngvus, M%nuci% jUvus, Sums, A Patlaema, Quvnti fihus, quat~ 
tuor mrt de smatus serUentia portas, iurres, mwos, twnresque 
aequas cum mwro faciundum (error for faciundas) cwraverwnt 

VI From Sulla’s Law ‘de xx quaestoribus/ B c. 80, cp. 
Tae Ann xi 22. 

q urb quei . aeraiium prouinciam optinebit . earn j mer- 
cedem . dcferto quaestorque . quei . aerarinm proum ciam | 
obtinebit . earn . pequmam . ei . scribae . scribeisque . herediiie 
I eius Boluito . idque ei . sine . fraude sua facere . h . ceto 
. quod I sme . malo pequlatuu . fiat . olleis que . bominibus . 
cam I pequmam , capere . liceto. 

VH. From Lex Julia HJunicipalis, b c 45. 

quae . uiae in . urbem . rom propiusue . . r . p . q . ubei . 
con tmente . habitabitur . sunt . erunt . quoins . ante aedificium 
. eamtn . quae | uiae . erunt is . earn . uiam . arbitratu . eius . 
aed quoi . ea pars . urbis h . 1 . ob uenerit tueatur . isque . 
aed . cuiato uti . quorum | ante aedihcium . erit quamque 
. uiam . h . 1 . quemque . tueii . oportebit . ei . omnes . eamuiam 
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. arbitiatu . ems . tueantur . neueeo | loco ao . consistat quoini 
HUS . conixiode populua ea uia utatui 

\^p q ]S a mistake foi p . m, =.pasaus mxlle^ 

VIII. A monumental insciiption upon a young actress, dated 
by Mommsen (C. I R. 1009) and Ritschl (Tr Lai Mm 
I.XXX1 ) at tbe end of the Republic, and exhibiting in the mam 
the orthogiaphy familiai to us in elassicnl Latin most of the 
jieculiaiities being due to the caielcssness of the mason who cut 
the insciiption (e g. propxtavit^ line 7 , denecavit for denegavit, 
1 . 9 , deposierunt for deposuemni, and vnjlatae foi infesiae, 1 14). 
The ‘ apex ’ (see above, p 48) is found on two words only, Icti 
(1 i) and hora (1 7) 

Eucharis . liciniae I 

docta . eiodita . omnes artes uiigo uiaii^ an xaivi 

hens oculo . crraiite quei . aspicis . Idti . donitts 
moiare gressum et titulnm . nostrum . perlege 
amor parenteis quern dedit natae suae 
ubei . se reliquiae conlocarent . corporis 
lieic . uii'idis aetas . cum floieret artibua 
ciescente . etaeuo . gloiiam . conscenderct 
piopirauit . hoi a tiistis &.tahs mea 
et denecauit . ultra uitae . spiritum 
docta erodita . paene . musarum . manu 
quae modo . nobilium . Indos . decorauichoro 
et graeca . inscaena . prima . popnlo . apparui 
cn hoc , m . tumulo cineremn os tri corporis 
infistae parcae . deposierunt . carmmc 
studium patronae cura amor . laudes . decus 
silent ambusto . corpore . et . leto . tacent 
1 eliqui . fietum nata . genitori . meo 
et . antecessi genita post . lefi . diem 
bis . bic . bcpteni . mecum natales . dies 
tenebris . tenentur . ditis aeterna domii 
Togo ut . discedens . terram . mihi . dicas leuem. 
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A. — Adverbial Terminatioiis in Iiatm. 

The following list of the various terminations of Adverbs, 
Prepositions, or Conjunctions in Liatin will supply more or less 
obvious Ulnatrations of the statement on p 93, that they are all 
in their origin case-forms of Nouns. A few examples only of 
each aie given; and for a more complete list the student is 
referred to Roby’s Latm Grammar, i §§ 508-347, from which 
this arrangement is borrowed. 

I Vowel-endings ' — 

-d . ed, hac, circa, juxtd, sujyra, contra [ablative sing feminine 
from a- 01 0- stems] antca, irropt^m, 2>osUUa, etc , seem to be 
accus. plur. neut. (see p. 155) 

-u. ltd, quid [apjiarently accus plnr neutei] 

-ae prae [piobably locative -ai, or dat. with locative foice] 

-0 a common adverbial teimination, originally ablative 
singulai of -o stem8=oldei -dd, cp. Greek ovto), ouras. 

(1) Prom substantives etffo (epyip), extemqilo (=extem,pulo, 
diminutive of ex tempore), iJhco {in loco), modo, etc. 

(2) Piom adjectives and pailiciples cito, denuo (pie novo), 
orrmino, subito, vero, improviso, necopinato, etc. 

(3) Numeral adverbs, prvmo, secundo, etc. , so immo (=.imo, 
‘at the lowest or least’), postremo, etc [ablatives with local 
signification, — in such a place ] 

(4) Pronominal, chiefly of diiection to a place (perhaps 
originally adveibs of manner or ciicumstance) eo, quo-ad 
(‘ whither to '), illoc (Plautus, later lUuc), intro, porro (irdppoi) 
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Unclei tins head come the adverbs of diiection ending in 
-orsus, -orsivm, le -o-torsiis, -o-vorsum, ‘turned towards/ 
a combination analogous to quo-ad, ad-eo 

(5) Adverbs formed by suffix -do ■ quando {quam-do), endo, 
01 indu, an old foim of tn, seen in the forms endoperator, 
induqierator (Ennius), and tndtqeo {tndu, egeo) 

-u diu, noctu, du-dum (=diu-dum ?). Ablatives 
-e the common adverbial termination from positive and 
superlative adjectives with -0 stems [appaiently ablative smg , 
see above, p 124], e g. valde, fei e, ferme Ajtpnme {p\aie- 
Cioeionian) is probably=<i«Z puma, an adverbial expiession 
analogous to imprimis, the e being due to the analogy of 
otliei adv'eihs 

-e generally speaking a shortened form of the preceding (-c) 
teimination, like abl sing m -e of 3rd decl (p 125) 

(1) From -0 stems (as -e above): hine [bono-), male, su- 
pem?, etc , and possibly made in the phiase maeU mrlute 
esto (though this is more piobably a vocative case) 

(2) From other stems abundS, facile, impune, mage, spvnXe 
(abl of spans) 

-pS a foim of que, e g nem-pe (=mam-yie, cp namque) 

-le perhaps=uef, thus neve=‘ or not.’ 

-ce ecce=en^ce, sic, etc , and appended to locative adverbs, 
hlc, illlc, etc (see p 153) 

-que a case-form of qm, appended to pronouns and pro- 
nominal adveibs (perhaps, as Eoby suggests, a kind of redupli- 
cation) quis-que, qxiando-que, etc , so with prepositions and 
conjunctions, absque, atque {ac-que), namque, etc. 

-pte «toyj<e, etc , possihly=pd<e, as in ut-pote. 

-de in-de, unde, etc Pei haps (preposition) shortened 
by loss of accent 

-we sine, pone {=:pos-ne) Probably the same as the inter- 
rogative particle we, which again niay=we, ‘veiily’ (wrongly 
wiitten wae from analogy of Greek mi, vfi). 

-i (occasionally shortened to 1 ) : — 

(i) Ablative cases of manner qui, quin {qui-ne). si (abl of 
a pionoun=‘in which case’), sic {=si-ce, ‘m this way’), ufl 
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(probably =gMO-ii, ‘in winch way,' ti being=ai above, hreoi, 
prodvoi, etc. 

(2) Locative (or Dative) cases, ilh, isii (Plant, Ter), more 
usually dlie, istic; hen, temperi, etc • and m the termination 
-bi of pi onommal adverbs, ihi, vhi, etc. 

II. Consonant-endings (Labial and Dental) . — 

-6 ah, oh, Greek otto, vtto, Sanskiit apa, upa, from 
pronominal stem -pa (p 98, note) The form veal suggests 
a locative case 

-am probably accusative oases, e g quam, ohvtam, etc , and 
tlience by analogy to such forms as eoram (cum, os), perperam 
(per-per-am), ‘ thoi oughly ,’ in termination fanam of ht/anam, 
etc , and m suffix -dam appended to pronouns and pronominal 
adveibs — quidam, quondam, etc (see p. 1 56) 

-om (-um) Accusative cases domcum (Plant ), later donee, 
dum, quom (cum), aclutum, exteum (stem circo-), clamcodum 
(clam, with diminutive suffix), extremum, parum, etc , rursvm, 
adveisum, etc 

-em accusative cases • jnoyiedteni/ -tern in autem, etc (from 
pronominal stem ta-, see p 156 ; -dem in qmdem, etc (cp. -dam 
above) 

-im (i) in pronominal adveibs, with the meaning of ‘at’ 
or ‘from’ a place, and so apparently a locative termination 
(see above, p. 127), e. g dhm, hvnc (him-ce), enim (=i 7 irim, 
tm being locat of is) 

(2) In teimination -tim (-stm) of adveibs from or similar to 
past participles rapttm, conjunctim, mixltm, stnctim, etc. ; 
sta-tim (sta-re=‘es you stand'), eonfestim (peihaps from con- 
fenre), etc., partim, ubertim, vimssim, etc These may also 
be locative cases, with the meaning of ‘ circumstance under 
which but such a form as parUm is suggestive of the accusa- 
tive case, which (as we have seen, p 115) is thus formed with 
certain nouns of the consonant or v- declension From verbs or 
nouns with a-, u-, or t- stems we have adverbs in -a-tim, 
-u-tim, -l-tim • e g. certatvm, nondnatim, minutim , gregatim, 
turmaiim, generatim, trihutim, vvntim, etc 

-d in ad sed, haud, apud is perhaps the old ablative suffix 
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(p 124), nnd quod in quodsi, quod utinam, etc, is by some 
culled an ablative But because’ is most iiatuially 

accus of lespect (cp Greek on and the use of o=‘ whereas’) , 
and the same explanation must bold m the other phrases with 
which it IS compounded 

-t m ast, et, at, may be only a phonetic vaiiety of -d {haut 
and set are given as vaiielies of hand, sed) , ut seems to be 
shoit foi iiti It IS title that Gieek o)j=i»r, the ablative of or 
(see p 124), lathei iioints to the t as final, but then uii would 
be a diffeient woid and as this is impiobable, it seems better 
to give up the attempt to show that i>c and ut are identical. 

-n an = Gieek iiv, which by some is connected with and , en, 
in {endo) , quin=quine. 

-I, piocul, simul (oldei semol= simile), accusative neuter 
vel, peihaps impciative of volo 

-er the suffix of the compaiative degiee m sup-er (compara- 
tive of s«6=:‘up’) nnd its compounds 

-per . same word as per (pioposition), connected with irapd, 
irtp-qv, pierce, etc , always of time , miper (iiomimper), semper, 
etc 

-ter a common adverbial suffix fiom nouns of 0- and i- 
stems, by some identified with -tus, and rcgaided as an exten- 
sion of the ablative suffix -d or -t, by others connected with the 
comparative suffix seen in Gieek -repos, Latin de-ter-ior, etc. 
(seep 133) 

-tus appears to=Sanskiit -tae of adverbs, and perhaps 
Greek -6fv, as -mus of ist pers plui =Gieek -pev (sec p 169) • 
but -dtv more pi obably= another suffix -dhaa. 

-as alias, foras, etc , accusative plural. 

-us secus, tenus, etc , perhaps neuter accusatives. 

-is (i)=ios (lus), neut ace of the compaiative suffix (p 
133) magis=nia(/io3, nimis=nimios Perhaps this is the 
oiigm of is in paullisqier, tanl-is-qKr, etc. (2) Ablative plur 
in fons, gratis {grains), etc 

sens or -ics the suffix foi numeral adverbs, connected perhaps 
with the comparative suffix -yans (Sanskiit iyan(s), iyas, 
Gieek -lav, -wv; Lat -los, -ius see pj> 132, 133)' 
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B — Adverbial TerminatLons in Greek (Homeric) 
[From Homer, Iliad I, edited by D B Momo. Clarendon Preas, 1878] 

The chief BuSixea used to form adveibs m Homer aie as 
follows — 

-01, oxpiessea the place where as t6-6i, S-Ot, Trd-di (=Attic 
srov), ( = Attic Aft), avTO-Ot ( = Attic auroii), Aro-A, A80-A, 

djrojr/io-A, iyyu-6i, v'^6~6i, vtio-di, fripta-Bi, oikd-Bi, t/o-Bi, ovpav6-Bi, 
Kqp6-6t, 'I\i6-6i, KoptvBa-Bi 

-Oev, place whe/nce, used with nearly the same stems as -61 , 
as S-Bfv, nd-B^v, Kft-Bev, tripto-Bcv, T)S)-6ev, etc It IS often used 
after and tijrd, as A Aid-Av, mr ovpavd-Bev Theie IS also a 
suffix -A(i<), n'pd<r-de(i'), in front, dina-Be, Sm-Bev, behind, 5n-fp-0e(v), 

fi'fp-A(i<), irdpai-Be^v^ 

-ae, place wJntlie), as ird-tre, «t-tre, erepa-tre, opd-uf, irdiTo-a-e 

-Tos, place, A-rof, A-ror 

-Xt, in }j-xi where (lit which way, like Hat qud) 

“Xa, -^Ba, with numerals , BC-xa, two ways, rpi-xa, nlvra-xa, 
and Tpt-x6d, Ttzpa-xSa 

-8e, place whither, suffixed to the acc , as oAdi'-8f, •iv6\fpdvBe, 
dXaSc, etc 

-8ts, direction 01 manner, x^fm-Sir, to the giound, Spu-Sis, 
together, nXXv-Str 

-Soit, -Sijif, -8a, ma/nner , mrmrra-ddv, aloof, lha-Sdy, in crowds, 
Porpv-Sdv, in clusters, nupyri-Sdii, in column , ffa-driv, Kpv^-Brjv, (cXq- 
fiijp, emypd^-drjv, Aroj3X^-8i/K, int(TTpo^i-dr\v , ply-ba, (tpv/S-Sa, dp(j>a- 
fid, avTOOx^-Sd 

-a, manner, tip-a (lit fittingly'), &p-a, pdK-a, Bdp-a, thickly, 
rdx-o, «rd0-o, xapr-a, pii-o, 5>K-a, yx-a, ol^|r-a, \iy-a, aiy-a, pipiji-a, 
TTVK-a, Kpv<f>-a. 

-H, way, direction , wokt-ij, eieiy way 

-ei, -i, time, manner ; cdrra-wx-d, that very night, rpi-oToix-l, 
in three rows, duaipayr-l, bloodlessly, dpoyijr-i, without effort 

-ou, 2dace, mv, 6p-ov, ayx-ov, n/X-oC, {njrov, avT-ov, m meaning 
like the adverbs m -d0i, which are more common in Homer. 
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-Ills, manner, a suffix of which there are comparatively few 
examples in Somer £s, rue, irms, ofims, <f)!\as, aivus, Kaxus, and 
a few others from stems in -o. From other stems, a<f>pa8f-m, 

Trepi^paSe-as, 7rpo0pniifiuc 

-u, chiefly fiom prepositions; eTir-to, tovjards, outwards, 
TTpocraco, forwards, ojrto'troj, backwards, TrpoTep-a),fa7 ther on, eicairrfp-ia, 
iKatxTuT-at, fartlwY, farthest, do-o-ortp-o), nearer , Si-Sc, ovr-m aie 
exceptional. 

Many adjectives are used adverbially in the accusative 
neutei 

Variations in the endings of adverbs to be noted . — 

1 Moveable final -s , apcfiis and dp(f>i, p^p^pir and p^xPh 
yvs and ptearp/u, I6vs and Idv, iroXXdicic and TroXXdKt, etc 

2 PrepositioiiB : irapai, Kavai, birai (perhaps locatives, hke 
xdpci) , irport and iron (fuller forms of irpdc ) , ivi {tv), Cp. aUi 
and altv, 

3. Apocope occura in Ard (di» fie, tip ireSlov, etc ), KOTii (itafi 6 e, 
Kair ircSiov, saflpaXe, etc ), and irapd , also in the particle Spa. 
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C — Table of Cases used Adverbially in Xiatm. 


CilbCb UbCfl 

Cxaiujilcs ot Adverbs farnicd 



I Accusaliive^ 


Sing -m 

quom (cum)^ circum, quam, obvianiy prope- 


diem 

<1 -d, -s 

quod, magis ( los), aecua 

Flur. -as 

abas, foras, etc 

» -a 

quia, ita 


Al&o neut sing, and plur. of all adjectives 

2 Ablative— 


Sing -0 (-0), -a, -u 

ergo, subito, pnmo, illoc, modo, cito, ea^ juxta. 


inteiea, diu, noctu 

» -e (-§), -i (-i) 

faciUme, bene, qui, bie\i, uti 

1, -dj -tj -tuSj -ter 

faciUimed, baud, apud, ast^ et( 1 ), caeh-tus, 


firmi-tar. 

Plur, -is 

gratia. 

3 Locative — 


-u, -ae, -i 

prae, illi-c, isii-c, herl. 

-bi 

ubi, ibi 

-im 

lUim, latim, illin-c< ^ 

1 


D. — Table of Greek Case-forme used Adverbially. 

(Thobe which 011I7 exibt as adverbs are Cdlled speuiilly ‘ Adveibial Cases,’ or, 
irrwaeii tSiai as dieting aishSd &oiu nTwaaa xoival ) 


Coses emplojed 


I. Acousative 

3 Genitive (Local) 

3. Ablative — 

(1) Modal 


Substantival 


tliaiv, 'xipa', eto. 


Adverbs formed. 


Adjectival 


Fronomiiml 


Compar neut smg. 
SuperLit neut plur 
pxutpav (sc dSdv) 


.ais ( = -oiT Lat -dd) 
-01 (Lat -d) HI Karoi, 
msroiTcpo), etc 


oS, dirov, etc 

Sii OTTUS 

oj-dc 
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Cases employed 


Adverbs formed 


Substantival 

Adjectival 

rroiiouiiiial 

(2) Local -Seu 

oixo-Otv 

ovpayo^eu (caeli-tus} 


o6(v, etc 

4. Locative — 




(i) -ot, -01 

oixoif 


of, irop^ etc 

(2) -01 

5 Dative (, Modal) -5 

otfeo~6i 

y-ea-Oi 

O0lf TToSl 

V^^Pf ^ 

6 Instrumental — 




(1) -V 

jfopuS^ 

feoty^f etc. 


(01 ? Dative) 


TtivTq (Dor vai/rd) 


(2) 

<riya 

rdxa> afia^ etc 

tva 

(01 * Acc plur ) 





N B — ^Tho adverbial forms in -7, -a, classed liere as instrumcatal cases, may pos- 
sibly be Datiio Sing and Aoous I’liir le-peotively Bub tlie absence of '1 sub- 
scrjptum ’ in one case, and the occurrence of parallel forins in -d in tbe other, seem to 
point (cp p 1 31) to the -a of Indo-European instrumental case ,V3 a common origin 
The pronominal adverbs q, ptrep etc appear to be dative cases with locativo meaning 
aiising fioui an ellipse of uSu, as in the Latin expressions tccCd (^Ia), qua, qua 
(1 vtione) 

The adverbial suffixes - 6 a (local), -ua, -re (temporal), and 
-ere (local, of diiection towards) can liaidly be assigned in their , 
pie^cnt foiin to any ca&c-teimmatiou, but may be assumed to 
have had a similar oiigiii to others which have been so 
a'-signed. 


E. — Adverbs in Sanskrit. 

Simple advcibs — 

I Eiom cases of nouns and obsolete words 

(1) From nom or acc neuter of any adjective, and of 

ceitain pronouns and obsolete woids. 

(2) From instrum case (rarely dative) of noun^ pronouns, 

and obsolete words. 
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(3) Piom ablat case of nouns, pronouns, and obsolete 

woids. 

(4) Fi om locat ease of nouns and obsolete words 

2 Adveibial aflixes — e g -tas (cp. -flev, Lat -tus) with 
sense of ‘with,' ‘fioni,’ -tra foiming advotbs of place j -dd 
(Lat -de) foiming adveibs of time 

3 Adverbial piefixes' — e g. a-, ‘privative’ (cp. Gh. a-, Lat- 
in,-, Engl ill-, un-') , due-, dur- (Gk. Suo--) implying ‘ badly,' 
‘ with difficulty , ’ au-, ' well,’ ‘ easily’ (Gk. e 5 ). 


P — Comparative Table of Frepoaitions in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Ziatm. 


baiiblviit* 

Greek. 

Lflfti'n. 

a, ‘ to,’ ‘near to’ 


ad 


Ep. adv 

(am6> in compoimds) Germ 
* um- 


ava (adv dvo) 

(aii- ID an-helore, p. 157) 


dvri 

ante 

apa 

dir6 

ab, ab b, ob 

(d&, adverbial affix) 

Sid j 

do 


<Is (-Iv-r, p. 157), h 

in 


iv, Ep ivl 

in 


ix, ({ (ix-s) 

ex, S 

apl 

iiri 


on tor 

Kard (adv i^rcu) 

inter, intra 


fitrd 

Germ mit 

pars, ' back,’ ' backwards ' 

irapd 


pari 

vepi (Ep adv wepf) 

per (per- in per-magnus) 

pra 

vp6 

pro, prae (pra 1) 

prati 

■xp 6 s, Ep. vpoW 


Sam 

udv, ^vv {leavyf p 46 ) 

cum 


hirtp 

super, supra 

upa 

vir6, Ep inral 

sub 
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Sjiiakrit 

Greek 

Latin 

abhi, * to,’ ■ towards ' 

'Spunous Preposi 

Other Prepositions of ad- 

adhi, ‘ above ’ 

tions ’ 

verbi.il form, many of 

aiTO, ‘after’ 

av€V 

them as adveiba 

ati, ‘across’ 

axpi, /teXP^ 

apud 

ava, ‘down,’ ‘off’ 

fl€Ta^V 

circum, circa, cuciter 

ud (ut), ‘ up/ ‘ upwards ’ 

tutiea 

CIS, atra 

ni, ‘m,’ ‘on/ ‘down’ 
ms, mp, * out * 
j Tj, 'apart’ 

X E — But few of the<ie 
j are used as prepobitionis 

1 witb case of nouxis , 

1 they are more com- 
' monly prefixes to veibs 

1 or verbal derivatives 

vK-ffu 

clam, coram 

contra, erga, extra, lufia 

]uxta, peoes 

pone (posne), post 

praeter, prope, propter 

secnndvm 

trans, tra- 

ultra (cp ultro) 

veisiia, veraum 
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A 

Ablativp, inflections ofi in Latin, 

134 

Accent, effect of, upon decay of 
vowel sounds in Latin, 6o 
Accusative, inflections of, in Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskiit, 115 sqq 
Adverbinl terminations, Latin, 34J1 
sqq , Greek, 251 
Adverbs ongin.iUy case forms, 93 

— m Sanskrit, 2 114 
Agglutin.itive stage of language, 

4 

Alliteration, illustrative of the ten- 
dency to reduplication, 32 
Alphabet, relationship of Greek to 
Phoenician, 40 

— PhoeiiiLian, Greek, and Roman, 
comparative table of 42 

— Greek, changes and modifica- 
tions in, 43 , Roman, 46 

Analogy, influence of, upon the 
forms of language seen in dis- 
tinctions of gender, 106, nom, 
pluT of consonant-stems, 114. 
declension of sua, qi us, and gen 
sing -is of consonant steins, and 
-3 of u- stems, lao, dative dn.il 
in Greek, 130, gen sing istt, 
153 , - 0-00 of 3 Bing, aoooriling to 
Ropp, 1 71 , arnnminor, ryS , con- 
junctive of verbs in -/u, 184 
Analytic languages, difference of, 
from synthetic, 159 
Aonst, 'simple' or 'strong,’ 200, 
reduplicated, 20 1 

— traces of, m Latin, 301. 

— ‘ weak* or compound, relation of, 
to strong Aonst, 214 

— passive in Greek, 225 


Aryan, use and meaning of the 
term, 10 

Aspirate sounds, and modificaboiiB 
of (spirants), 34 

— changes of, in Latin, 69 
Aspiiation of unaspirated letters, 

77 

Assimilation of vowels, dr 

— of consonants, 7l“79 
Augment, in Greek and Sanskrit, 

theoiies of its ongin, l6a sqq 
Auxiliary verbs, traces of, in Latm, 
26 

— (prosthetic) vowels and con- 
8onantB,'S3 

C 

Gases, original number of, I05 

— used adverbiilly, 253 
Chinese langimge, the, 4, 7 > 8 
Ghordae vocales, their pait m the 

formation of sound, 30 
Classification of languages, morpho- 
logical, 4 , genealogical, 8 sqq 

— of nouns, 108 

— of pronouns, 142 

— of verbs, 167 

Claudius, the ISmperor, his attempt 
to introduce new lettcis, 47 
Compai ative philology, questions 
ticated by, i 

Companson of adjectives, 132, com- 
parative and superlative suffixes, 
lb 

‘Conjugations' of Greek verbs, 168, 
of Sanskrit, 203 
Conjunctiie, suffix of, 183-51 
Consonants, meaning of the term, 

30 

— classification of, 31—35 

— changes of, 63 , general ten- 
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dencies, tb , substituUon, 64 , 
los-i, TO , assimilation, 73 , dissi- 
milation, 79 

Consonants, insertion of auxiliaiy 
So, 84 

T> 

Datiie caie, inflections of the, 127- 
T 3 I 

Declensions of nouns, loS , division 
ol, into voivel- and consoiiant- 
declensioii, ib 

Dehiiite article, development of, m 
Koniance languages, 26 
Dental sounds, 33 
‘Dentalism,’ ^1. 

Deniative suffives used in forma- 
tion of noun-stems, 102 
Derivative veibs, foi motion of, by 
suflit ya (ja), 103 
‘ Dig.imiiia Aeoliouiii,' the, 43, 67 
Diininutivea in -elliis, -olUig, -Ulus, 
-yHiii, 59 

Diphthongs, formation of, 36 
— i\o<ihenins; of, to simple sounds 
in Latin, 5(3 

Double consonants, nrhen first 
written in Latin, 47 
Dynamic change, 51 sqq 

E 

Etymology, general principles to be 
obseri ed 111, 49 

‘Explosive’ 01 ‘ momentary’ Boimdj, 

32 

F 

Einal sounds, loss of, etc , in Greek 
and Latin, 72, 73 

‘Encative’ or ‘protracted’ sounds, 
32 

Future Active (Greek) in -<rai, 218, 
in -w (Attic), 219 , Latin in -bo, 
220, in -so, -sun, -seie, 221 
Futuie Passive (Greek), 227 
‘ Futiirum exactuin ' m Greek and 
Latm, 224 

G 

Gender, expression of, in Indo- 
European languages, 106 
Genitive Case, inflections of, iiS— 

123 

Giiiiiin’s Law, formulae of, Sg, 90 


Grimm’s Lan, original proeess of 
ch.nnges expressed by, 87 

— illustr.itions of, 86, 91 
Guttund sounds, 33 

I 

Imperfect Tense, forms of, in Greek, 
213, Latin (-/jfiBi), 224 

— Subiunctive (-jcm), 227 
Inchoative verbs, 211 
Indistinct articulation, changes due 

to. 79-S4 

Indo-Europe.in family of languages, 
meaning of the term, 9 , subdi- 
visions ot, II, 12. comparative 
antiquity of, I2, 13, table of, 13, 
diiergeiice of, 16 

Infinitive, not a mood but a verbal 
noun, 228 

— foinia of, in Greek, 229-232 , in 
Latin, 232-235 

Inflectional (or tci mmational) stage 
of langinige, 5 

Inflectjons ol nouns, meaning of the 
tviiii illusti itrd 98 

— of veibs laiiety of, 159 

— effects of phonetic change upon, 

22 sqq 

Inscnptions, specimens of Latin, 
2SO-45 D C , 241 sqq 
Instiuuieiital Case, inflections of, 

13' 

Intensification of vowel-sound, 33 
Iranic subdivision of ludu-Europeaa 
family of language, 1 1 
Isolating stage , see ' Radical ’ 

K 

Keltic group of hinguages, 12, 15 
Kelts, their migrations, T } 

Koppa, the letter, in Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets, 40, 
45 . 46 

L 

Labial sounds, 33 
Labialisin, 51 

‘ Lautversohiebung' of Gnmm’sLaw, 

S7 

Liquid sounds. 34 
Locative C.uje, inflection'! of, 1 26 
Long vow el sound, attempts to ex- 
press 111 Roman character, 47 
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M 

• Medi.ie,’ Tneaning of term and va- 
iioufa ior ^3 

Medi.il ‘•omuls, loss of, in Gieek and 
Latin 71 

Middlo Voice, a ]Hior development 
to Passive 177 

Afiddle or PaB-.ive (Aledio-Pabflive) 
inflections, 178-183 
Alonds, number of possible, and 
iiieining of tcini, ]< 3 i 
ilooil-bigns, position .uid function, 
161 

— foiiiis of (Conjunctive and Opta- 
tnel, 183 sqq 

Aliites, meaning of teini, and other 
n-ilnes for, 30 

N 

Nasal sounds, formation of, ex- 
plained and illustrated, 53 

— influence of, upon preceding 
sounds, 77 

— insertioii 01 addition of (Nasalisa- 
tion), 33 , einplojed in foiniation 
of piesent-steiu, 207 

National poouliarities of utterance, 

84 

Nominative Case, inflection of, 110 
No 1 11 Cl il signs, Fhoemciaii and 
Ci 1 eck, 42 , Homan, 46 

O 

Ojititive, suffix of, m Gieek, 1S3 , 
forms of, ti.iceable in Latin, 186, 
Aeolic’ 111 -ireia, 317 
Of thograpliy, fluctuations of, 111 
Latin, S3 

P 

Palatal sounds, 33 
Piiradigms ot noun-mflcction, i 35 “ 
141 

— ot pionommal inflection, 14 7 “ 
149 

l-’articiples. Perfect Active (Gieek), 
235, Present and Aonst, 336, 
Middle and Passive in -pevos, 
ih , Passive m -tu', 237, Put 
Active in -tui us, 240 
Passive Voice, developed from 
Middle, 177 

Pei feet Active (Greek), strong and 
weak forms of, 193, aspirated 
form, 194, Homeric, iSS 

S 


Perfect Active (Greek), Aliddle and 
Passive, T94 

Perfect-stem, formation of, in Greek, 
1S8 sqq in Latin, 195 sqq 
Person-endings of Greek and Latin 
verb, 161, 169 sqq 
Phonetic chamre, influence of, upon 
grammatical structure, 22 sqq 

— general principles of, 29 

— limited sense of, as mvoluntoiy 
cliange, 31, 56 

Flautine piosody, illustrative of de- 
cay of vowel-sound, 60 
Flupci feet Indicative (Greek and 
Latin), 233, Subjunctive (Latin), 
237 

Prepositions, table of in Sanskrit, 
Gieek, and Litin, 255 
Fre-ent-stem, its relation to the 
pme verbal-stem, 202 

— dilFerent formations of, classiflerl, 
203 sqq 

Pronouns, classiflcation of, 142, in- 
flection of, 143 sqq 
‘Prosthetic’ (auxiliary) vowel, 83 

B 

Badical (o^ isolating) stage of lan- 
guage, 4 

Bjduplicrition, ongm and general 
use of, 52 

— employment of 111 Greek and 
Latin Perfect, 187, 195, Present- 
stem, 203 , Aonst, 201 

-a ‘Attic’ in Greek, 1S9 
Relationship between languages, 
evidences of, 18 

— illustrations of, for Inclo-Euro- 
pe.in family, 23 , for Bomaiuc 
languages, 24, 25 

Boinanic or ‘Romance’ languages, 
then descent from Latin, 19 
Boots, dehmtion of, 94 sqq 

— list of pionommal, 97 note 

S 

Sansknt, relationship of, to Greek 
and Latin, 17 

— alphabet, and value of to philo- 
logists, 38 , Table of. Preface, ad 
Jut 

Soipios, epitaphs of the, 241-243 
Sclavonic group of languages, 12, 

15 

S 
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Setnivo^t el3 (fiicative consouniits), 
ay dii-tinguiyhed from muteSj 32 

— m limited eene^, cunaonantal 
Bound of i, V, 35 note 

SenatuacoiiBultuiii de Sacchanali- 
bub, extract from, 243 
Sounds, relatue strength and phy- 
sical conditions of, 29 
Sounds, relation of, to letters of the 
alphabet, 37 

bpii-unts 2, J, i’’l, their connectaon 
\^iih s/iintuk aspri- .ind Jems, 35 

— changes of, 65-G9 
‘Spiritus’ 'asper,' and 'lenis’ 34 
Stem=, how distinguibhed fiuiii routs 

and indected words, 98 
Suffixes, different kiudb of, 100 

T 

Ten-e-stems, 160 ; classiffcation of, 
162 

Tenues, meaning of term, and va>- 
rious names foi, 32 
Teriuinational stage of language , 
see ‘Inflectional’ 

Teutonic group of langnages, 1 2 
Thematic (connecting) Towel, 165 


Transliterntion of Sanskrit chaiac- 
ters, Pieface, ad dn 

Turanian family of langu.igeb, 8 

V 

Veib, how distmguii-Iied from noun, 
13S 

terb, forma iif, uioie complex than 
tho-e of nuuni, ili 

■ — inflection, elements of, 161 

Vocati\e, not a ciae, 105 , forms of, 
m Gieck and Latin, 117, liS 

A'oicc, dictinctions of, lu Sanskrit 
and Greek, 177 

A'on'els, meaiiini' of tenii 30, enu- 
meration ofj 33, 36 changes of, 
36 , Rubstitiition, ih , loss, 51) , 
as-,imila)ioii, 61 , dis'^imilation, 62 

— auxiliary, prehxed or inserted, 

83 

Vowel-scales, 54, 55 
W 

Word-formation, pri cesses of, 99 

Words, analysis of, into radical and 
formative elements, 92 

— division of, mto noun and verb 
exhaustive, 93 



INDEX OF SOUNDS AND FOEMS 
EXPLAINED 


[N II — III nrJer to keep Gieek anil Latin forma togethei in ting Index, 
the diHeieiit urdei of the leapective alphabets has keen thus adjusted 
77, cu ( ^ e, ( 7 ) appeal under e, (i , y under 1/ , B (_lh) under t , i under z , 
^ under j: X. ajipear in tlieii ueual place, after u ] 


A, the lowel 

— hieakiug up of, into E, O, 36, 

54j 95 

-11, acuiia biiig , 1 1 S 

-d, ingtiuuieutal biiig , 13] 

(I, ~ua pei-f teinniiatioii, 192, igj 
-d, -S, adverhi.d iuiniiiintioii 1, Latin ■, 
^4? 

neutei pliiial, 

-a, adveibl d teiinmation (Oi ), 251 
t(, thematic, 166 

-d loiiy a), I E tonjunctiie »ufB\, 

1S3 

-II iveakeniiig of, in Latin to 1, s8 
nfi-btiis, jnoe still, 23(1 
lie sstio, 22S 

tirir.aciis 112 ncei limits, 13^ 
adcAtfis (voc ), dSeAi^or, 1 1 J 
adeo, 248 

-lie, noin plur ,113, non giiig , i Ji 
aeiSev, infan (Doric), 231 
uyaysiv, ifio 
ayios, 66 

ar/o, actus, oftu, 77 

ojjo, in compounds -n/o, f 8 

07 X 1 1 

-01 (aichaic), nom plui , 113 . gen 
sing ,121 

-oci'oi, -sivu, verbs in, 104, 2og 
aid, ales (Done) 12G 
atxptilT^’ 1 1 o 

uAaAijjuai, iSq 

(ihtnhi, uliLttude, 71 
alts, aliil 153 

ll/i IIS SKXos 210 

cAAo/iai ( 8 a(io), 2og. 
iiitciiiL, datiic, 153 
will (Eng ), 1 69 
ujta, 131, 251 


dftfipOTOS, 84 

d/teKyes, 2 sing , 3 70 

iLftiits, cififie, 66 , 74, 82, 144 

u/iariroAoiv, 198 

drd, av, 157, 252 

dvairaa, '^s, 

uvSfis, 83 

anie-liae, 124 

-00, -a, gen ging ,119 

-oai. -a^w, derivative velbs in, IC3 

Jltoloiies (old gemtiie), Cz 

aiipiime, ollverb, 248 

ui biter, ar-cesbo, etc (ad), 65 

tnitssu, 223 

dpTjpoTm, 169 

‘Ati/an’ meaning of the tenii 10 
■us (ai’cbaic), noni plui ,113 occ 
,j>liir, 117, gen sing (aichaic), 
121 

-Oi (I E ), gen sing , 118 
nwZluz, tp 
^evpai (futuiel, 218 
daTtjp (stai, illUa, etc ), 17, 83 
oToi, -OTO 3 plur (Epic), i8j 
( locative), 127 
drpe'xijf, 95 

‘Atmaue-jmda' (Saiibknt), 177 
ail, diphthong, in Latin, 36, 56 
uaceps, uucup-is, 61, 109 
ausini, 66, 221 
apa, veibal sulfax, 103 

I>, formation of sound, 33 
6, confusion of, uith t sound m 
Latin, C8 

/ 3 , use of, by Gii ek miters to lepit- 
sent liitiii r, ib 
h, beldoin initial in Saiiskiit, po 
parasitic, 84 
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V, ( 7 , parcisitic, in modem languages, 

84 

-lam, Xjat imperf, 224, quantity 
of <i in, 225 

0 aat\ 4 a. ( 0 aaiKev-s), 115 , PaaiXiais, 
1 18, BaaiXijos, 165 
hrni', 124 

-hlu instrumental sing , 1 41 

-61, dat biiig , 143, as adverbial 
terimiiation, 249 

-hkyarrvs, dat sing (pronominal), 
143, hlijjtinis, dat plur , I2g 
litbo, 205 

7 ‘ifariaiii, adv , 249 
hiii (Gi nnan), 169 
I>7s = 5ii, 30 

-bo, L.<it,n future in, 220, cvcep- 
tional foims in, of 3rd coiijitga 
tion I b 

bobiis, bii/tua, 139 

Bois (,Bt)v-s), 118 

lota urn, etc , gen plur, 123 

Itot/iei , fiatei , etc, 20, 91 

-bus (-log, -bios), dat plui , 129 

C, in Latin, 31, 46 
— pronunciation of, 37 
cajiesso, 223 

capto, in oompound4 -dpi 2, 58 
-ce, enclitic termination, 137, 24S 
cecidi (fiado), 59 
ceteii, poitm, etc, 1 33 
Cl, pronunciation of, in Italian, 78 
Cl and U, interchange of, in Latin, 

78 

cito, adv , 248 

clamor, c 7 a> us, 39 

Claudius, Clorhus, 36 

coera) e, toirai e (old forms of cui ai e), 

56- 

oogo, 39 

conditio, orthography of, 78 
conjlu cct, 2 28 
consampse, 228 
corolla, £9 
corpus, coTpor is, 58 
coram, 249 

credere, etc (root dhd), 83 , 227 

cuculus, 52, 

cucuni (curro), 59 

cum (ovu), preposition, 50 

cum (guoin, quum), conjunction, 62 

P, formation of sound, 33. 
d, change of, to I, r, 65 
d, parasitic before y, 80 


d, ‘ old ’ ablative termination in 
Latin, 124 

-d, uout sing termination (pro- 
nominal), 15 1 

da, dha, distinction between roots 
88 

SaiSaXfos, £3 
Sajris, 64 

<le. pieposition, 156 

-de, adverbiiil teimination, 248 

ScSae, 201 

dedi o, dcdi ot, = dcdei ant, 199 

Beticvupi, Seiicvvpev, quantity of, 19I 

SeiBipev (Ep ), SeStpev, 192 

SeiBioffOpai, £3 

St\,plv, SeKipis, III 

S17, 1 31 

Btjioio, 65 

■clem, -do, -dam, etc , 1 56, 249 
denno, adv , 247 
deus, 156 

dico (in-rfro are, Shetj), 55, 206. 

iliciindo {jure), 37, 61 

BiSi] SiSevTOJV (Seal), ,205 

StSoipi, £3 

die, gen sing ,121 

dies, Diespitei, 136 

-Sio s, adjectival termination, So 

dtu, 34S 

Thus i'’idtue, 156 
dixli, £9, 22S 
Sl^Tjai, 2 sing . iSo 
doniinus, foi iiiation of, 98 
dono dedit, 73 
Sus (imper ), 170 
SuTstpa, 10 j, 240 
Sovpus (Sopv), 119 

duellum, (bellaiu% duonoruin (bono- 
rum), £i 

Bvy 6 v (Boeotian) = fvyov. So 
dudum, 248 
daim (d«»m, SoiT/y), 186 
-diim, 156 

E, a phonetic variety of A, 36, £7, 
95 I position of, in scale of Latin 
sounds, 57 

e, affinity of, to r, 61. 

•e, gen sing ,121 

g (orig e), abl eiiig ,125. 

-e, -ei, -i, dat or loo , 12S 
€. pronoun, 145 , declension of, 145 
i, for reduplication, 1S9 
e, in conjug of weak aonst (Epic), 

217 

-e, -g, Latin adverbs in, 248. 
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5o=^w, 213 
taBoVt 164 

-eat (EjJic), -et, -p, 2 sing imd ,180 

ecce, 248 

ecus (eqmt8)t 62 

17a;, €7^1', etc , ego, I42, 147 

fdzm, 186 

T^Sea (jj^Set}/), conjugation of, cp with 
Latin 'inJeiam, 224 
efo/ioi (ucc? fis), 76 
et-, for reduplication, 189 
-et, 3 sing , 176 

eijji', optat , 166, et'iji' ( = €<r-£i7i/, 
syam, KieJii), conjugation ot, ib 
eiuotrt, i/tgiyiii, 78 

eTfj.1, ti/ii {efffii), ^,99 

(-eo’a, -etz), ijhijierf i sing, 223 
~eiv, infinitive in, 231 
e/i/ievai, 230 
ero, CO, cv, etc, 146 
ciTTOj/n, conjunctive, i6g 
~tipa, fenjinine, 707, 240 
-CIS, 2 sing , 1 70 
-CIS, -eo-ffa, aclj'jct , 235 
•cih, plur of 0- stems, 114, of i 
stems, 113 

-ei8, dat plur of u, 63, 155 
as — m4 

IIS, Qom plur of IS, 114, 153 

ch, preposition, I57 

^iffTrj/euv, 

he •novT6fpiv, 131 

eKTOva, perfect, 79 

4^<io’<rari'', 75, 209 

-9JI', aor pas'* , 225 

-cv, Done infinitive, 231 

-ellua, ‘■zllus, ullaa, (diininutiyes), 59 

TjKvOov, el\^\ov 9 a, 54, S3 

-om, accus amg in Latin, iifi 

-eirt, biibj (opt«itive) forma in, 186 

ifACio, efiev9, iftovs, gen smg , 143 

4/**, 66, 144, 

ifiiv, 143 

ififti (AetJic), 74, ijv,inip, 213 
-endowin'), 157 
-cyai, infinitive, 230 
eviijsa, ttjTeiKa, cctcXXo, etc , 

216 

enim, nam, 83, 249 
i}vi‘tra‘K^ (aoriat), 201 
tvyvtu, ves its, 74 

-ena, -ent'^^8, paiticipial termination, 
103, 236 

tov (imperf tipt)' 

-tai, -cQ»< derivative verbs in, 104, 
209, 210. 


-fo), gen sing of o- stems in Greek, 

,,119 

ewSovi', kaivovfJLTjv, kitpaiv, etc , 164- 

^01 eivpi, 131 
ijrofiai, seqiim, 50 
equester, 79 
eqmdetn, qnidem, 83 
cqiLiiS ^tiTTro;, nevas), 49, 50 
eram, conjugation of, op with Skt 
asam, Gk ija, ^v, 213 , quantity 
of a m, %b 

-eie, 3 plur perf indic, 58 
-1^1 e, 2 sing pass , 58 
eigo, adv , 247 
ipyov {uorL), 68, 71 

tio, 221 

ippeov, 165. 

ei lint, 3 plur psrf indic .199, ten- 
dency to slioiten e of, ib note 
en (sitnt), es (edd), 170 
-es, nom plui ,112, -e* (Lat), 113 
-ess, feminine termination, 108 
efftrn (tvvupi), 2i6 
esse (edo), 74, 233 , (sum), 23-5 
cdueva, Ixeua, 2 16, 217 
ia-piv, ia~rk, 17 
lotrerrai, Done fat ,218 
lu-ui (el), 1 7 170 
ijeraae, 7^ 209 
eat (edo), 79 
cffTaoTes, 236 

ioTsWa (Aeolic), I aor , 74 
ifoBa., 171 

eBrjv, sBkpqv, conjugation of, 200 
cuoSe (Epic), 164 
'cunics, 61, 62, 236 
extemplo, 247 
exiet, 2 20 


F in Latin alphabet, 43, 6 g 
} sound, formrition of, 35 , pronun- 
ciation, 69 

y representing aspirate sounds, 70 
faces’-o, 223 
factlltmvs, 75 , 134 
fallo, aiftdKkw, 7 1 
/atnul, 67 
70 

fat I (cp egi, jeci, etc ), quantity ofi 
196. 

faxtm, 221 
feiiitiia, 70 
fenae (fes tut), 66 
ferrem, 75. 227 
fide,eeTi sing, 1 21. 
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J'nhk.fhjo, joedtia (^foidaa), 65 
JanJo', fuideuin {^hocdus, hot 
deuni^, 70 

Jons door), 70 

// OL-tuiSt ft (tff-or, 49 , jianjo^ 207 
jHi, 70, 197 

Jiuidot 7 1 


(J, iM Xiatin, r)l> 461 ]irouuuciatii»ii 

of, 3; 

f,t.vuUiiy r/a(i6'(a, 59 
yevereipat 65 
76^-6-T^?s, 165 
7€Vos, (jenuSf janas 
t/L/ierfst 7 ei>'ouf, 61 , 66 , 120 
f/tnua, declension of, 137 
t/ifjno, yiyvtu., 205 
yvvai (voc ), IlS 


II, the chatacttii, 43 
A, &>fiitid of, 34 

A, iii'sertion uf after j), f, c, /, in 
Latiu, b2 

huivudo, haiUhjtcjL, etc, 
oitljog-iajdn of, 83 

IhcnlKt. (^JUcohu^t 61 
Inn 'I h'dtmub, 66, .'26 

Aic. pecul.a.ntie:> in declctibioii of, 

/i /< ///( fjO, 84 

/nf>c( notn ]ilm , 114 
fioo = Jiiif , 154 
houOi 3 houQi ^d, 60 


I Aouel, 33, semivoA\el (Y), ih , 
.ittemptu to di&tii]^ui:»li them, 47 , 
to icj^iiebent f, ib 
J, fac lie uf. 54, 5«5 
t bound Aveiilcnehs of, ^7, 59 
/ reiircbciitin^ a in Liatm, 3S 
/, loss of. 111 Latin, 59 
I alhiLity of, fur dental euniida, 62 
t becomes t in contact with ir, o, u, 
62 

i {fj,, uuund thro\Mi haclx, 104 

noul plur of Latin o btcuus, 114 , 
siiig^ , 1 30 

~t (-ci), abl binLf, 125 
-r ^Gk i), lac biiijf (on^ 111), 126 
~ij inciCtiso of ])i unomiiial stem's by, 
in Latin, 152 , i, Gieck huffix tb 
7 (peri buli] ) and I (2 fut indic ), 
confusion of, 1S4 


7 , cliaiactenetic of Latin perfect, 
itjS 

itiitt, 1-6 

-11], I, Ok (>pfcati>e sulfiK, 1S5 

iivai, Xfitvai 330 
236 

'/cj, i, pabs infill, 234, peiiud of 
iianbitiuii betv\eeii, 235 
illettnui cp with tlicitiim 239 
iffico, .idv , 247 
illins, ijisius, etc , 62 152 
'i»i, acciib , iiouiiji winch letain, 11^ 
tm {‘tit), locative, of pionuuiis, 153 , 
as adveihial teLinmatioii, 2^9 
-iin, hubjuuctive {^optat ) ionns in, 
1S6 

iniayo, ‘tmito/, 205 

ifiev {€ifi), 206 , tmub (#“0), tf) 

-tiiius, 1 plur |jcif lUilic, quantity 
of, lyg 
tttdutllHf 239 
itiduptiutot 24S 

genitive iioui Latin nouns in 
-</(/<), homot etc , 62 
tnqauiH, 169 
iHiadtu, is,6 

•iw, -to, \eib forms in, 104, 208- 
31 1 

topiFf conjunctive, 183 

-iwy, -lUi, comparative euifiKCb, iW, 

iofv, la/yei, iujuya (dialectic for iyv) 
M3 

•ffTTOj {*qttvs, a^vas)^ 49, 50, 74 
140 

IniroTa, ImruTTjs, iio 
'tp'iua, «p*ef, 5S, 67, is^ 

-1', -it, of 3 conju^ , quantity of, 210 
-Is, flat plui ,130 
«raci, 176 
tapiv, 77 

-tb^n, perlect inhn , 19S, 232 
-tsbtnma, supeilativ* , 75, 134 
tUc, declension ut, 150 
tarr] (lara fill, 171 » icras (partic ), 
236 , iuBt {dfjtl .ind oiSa), 170 
-laro s Gieek buperlative, 134 
i'aTwp, 79 

-ti, 3 snijf xieif mJic , quantity of, 
197 note 
I fa, 156 

jtvftioit 80 

jutc dtvando (dilive?), 128 

i^ov, Lpic aol mat, 2t6 

'f". 205 
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k, Ic, in Sanskrit, 33 

■K, in L ifc»n, 46 

KAL (Kalentlae), i/j 

■tfa, ' weak peifea,* J93 , aoiifet, ?6 

xa\avpot//f 1O5 

/wiflT'off, tapot, 50 

/(c/cafia;Vy i(e\dpoi/TO, etc , 

201 

Kivios (Epic), 65 
Kikiaaa, 210 

ffAai/o'ov/ie^a, Done futuie, 218 
-fcoVf aoiibt (_^fnr\a~Hov^ etc ), 201 
KopvaaQ) («dpu0.os), 7^, 209 

L, formation of 8ouiidt 34 , ongin of 
its use as Komnii numeral, 46 

f, affinity of, to u, 61 
L mterclianrre of, with r, 63, 64 
liy assimilation from loi, 
104, 20Q 

111 i^atiii foiins, 210 
-Za, nom suffix, 103 
Z«c, laci-^ 8 t 73 
Inceabo^ 223 ^ 

Iriciima, 65 
Ac//i./ 3 di/a), 208 
fatUus, Zotatf, 56 

AtZir-of, l-AfiT'Ov, A^'Aoiira, 53, ^54 
AZ^Aadoi', A^Aax^v, 201 
AiAo/fai, 180 
A<<r<ro/ia( (A/t-i?), 75, 209 
-AA<u, verbs m, 104, 209 
Zocmsim, 221 
Adaco, 216 

M, formation of sound, 33 

— history of the character, 44 

— origin of its use as Roman nu- 
meral, 46 

-m, I sing terinination, Skt and 
Latin, 169 

-w-ct, -mo, - 7 U 071 , etc , noun suffix, 
102 

mage {magia)^ 67 
magiater, mmiater, 133 

nom plur,ii4« 

>/iai, -o-at, -rai, middle and pass , 
theories of their formation, 179 
malte, 233 
fiapfjtcupeiv, 5 a 

-mas (Skt), -/icy, -thus, i plur , 169 
ftax^cofiatf /*a)^ 4 aaofUii, paxov/MUt 

218 

medius, pitraos, 210. 
peXtf fi 4 KtT~os, 72 


fachoi , 133 , foiin, as compared with 
^idKKop^ 210 

MClAOjlUt 

-/*« (-Jhf«i«), I pers plur, 169 
‘fievai, -p€v, inhn in, 239 
-ftfyo-9^ paiticipial suffix, 102, 236 
fUptfiva, 70 

-peda, ‘fi€aea, 181 , -fnOov (dual), 

"/**» * p0J“s Bing , 1 69 
aitl&t, 61 

fufiiofiai, ^2, 206 
-/wjtti, 2 plui pass, 178 
liiodo, adv, 247 

R, form ition of sound, 33 
V, a final bound m Greek, 72 
accus Bing inGieek, li^ 

-Ft 1 Sing lernnnntion, 169 
vtt, use to form the 

present stem, 207 
-naw, ternnuation, 156 
vaOs (natttf, naus), paradigm of, 
’39 

vavv,vi}a, 115 
ne (nafi), yet, i/ij, 157, 248 
•ne, adverbial term, 248 
veg’Oitum. (piec), 64 
uempe, 248 

VMoi (navas, novua^t 36 
f'eiroSer, 64 
nolle, 333 

nvSt 144* vSf€, ySfi, vStiv^ 16 
-iw, accuB plur in Gothic, 116 

fimil Bound in Latin, 72 , treat- 
ment of btems in, 110, III 
9mne, 157 

O, a phonetic vanety of A, 36, 54, 
57 , 95 * 

O futepov and H 43 
-o, ablrft Bing, 124, Latin adverbs 
m, 247 

-<u, I pers sing , 99 
-9), -9, dat Sing , 128 
-w, -a;, classification of verbs in, 168 
St conjugation of, 184 

-tf, contr,icted futuies in, 219 , 'At- 
tic * hiture in, %b 
oecuno {obc ), 74 
d 3 ovs, dens, 8^, 86 
-o(, -o(, nom plur, 112 
o 23 a (f’tSeiV, iideo), 68, conjugation 
of, compared with Skt veda, 
Lat vidtf 190 
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oFwos (iic(ts), oivoi {vin.nm'), Jl. 

-oiTji', opLit , 185 

-Oil', dat ducil, 130 , -0111' (Epic), t5 
oiiin — uniim, 73, 242 
oiaQa, 171 
of/in, ohm, 153 
74 

u/i^ioKo^, 83 

-tur, gen pUir,i2 2, participle, 232 

ovofia, iioutfn, S3 

OCT, participle Btem, (Lit -ent), 

23^ 

-oiTi (-ooffi), -lint, 3 per» pliir ';7> 

1 7C -oi'Tci, -oi'To, 1S2, 183 
-uvToiy (Diiiic -di'Toi), -unto, 3 plur 
impel ati\ e 176 

-ooj -o(,£o, dciivame leibs 111, J04 
dipe^iXoi, 206 
upno, iSl, 212 

-ciis, -ui'a, -ds (poT-), pcrf paitlciplc, 

231 

-ajs, Uk arUeibial teiinmition, 124 
or (,afos, siiUi), 66, 145 , or and d, 

-oso, adjectival suffix, 235 
-ov, gen biiig 119 
-00 ,-e<ro, -eo), 1 smsj imd , 180 
-ouaa, teiii participle, 236 
0^, lox, paradigm of, 135 i 

r, formation of sound, 33 , the cUa- 
lacter, 42 

/i, beklum initial in Gothic and 
(Saxon 90 

[i, insertion of, between vi and t, s, 1 . 

S4, 

par-ficoi^ Trffy^vvfiiy 64 

padas (^^kt ) s iro5<!j, TroSc;, TroSar, 

^7 

paqanf (\ii Tab ) = panguai^ 202 
TraiTToAoet;, 53 
irap.(f>aiv€tVf 53 

‘ P01 amaai pada’ (Skt), 177 
pai entf a, pat leiilea, 202 
Panlm {Pnlilia), 79 
patcifainiliaa (gen), 121 

-pe. 157. 248 

iraiBai, ireVoiSa, 54 

JKjao, 71 

pfpup (puc-tuni), 59 
TreTTeinpai 77 
irtTTiOoVf 20Z 
pejivli, ixpult, 19s 
-per (adverbial), 250 
pprpni nil,, 249 
neaovpai, future, 219 


petcacf}, 223 
Triirrai 53, 59 
plainlo ii-pliiiTo, 3(1 
Tr\evtTeTff0ai, nXevtrovpeOa, Doric fut , 
218 

TrXej^^eis (TrA-c/f-oi), 50 76 
vKovitios, 78 173 

■nuKets, iroXies (Ionic), 112, 'voAcir, 
accug plur ,117 

ndAciur, vdXijor, irdAior (Ion ), geu 
bing ,119 
310HC, adverb, 248 
jjono, pohUi, 71 
jxmac, 233 
jiObacnt, etc ,227 
poir/o, 110) rif/o, 59 
pole {pot la), 67 
pnatiiihi, 126 
irods (pen), 91 
TTpaypa, vpa-fpar-os, 98 
Ttpaiiofus (Done) future, 65, 218 
pmeaem, 103, 236 
pi idle, 156 
piocua, piecoi, 55 
projiuliem, 136 

-pte, ad vcrbial termination, 248 

Q. Q (ICopp-i), 45 

qaacatoi, qaaentor, 59 

qnaoktaia, quacsti (gen sing), 120 

qiumdo, 248 

qualtiioi, TtTTapts, 51 

qae, 248 

quta, iioin plur, 114 
qiti, adveib, 117, 248 
qnia, 247 
qiniie, qmn, 248 
quia, Ti'r, 51- 
quoad, 248 
quod, 250 

quota, dative, 12S, 152, *55 
quoin, qvum, cum, 62, 154 

K, formation of sound, 34 , the cha- 
larter, 42 

r, affinity of to e, 61 
-r ( = *c), characteristic of Latin 
passive terminations, 178 
-le (-sf), Latin infinitive, 232, 
original quantity of, 233 
reeepeo, 221 

-rent, impel f conjunctive, 227 
miiiia 7 1 

ptiMi, ippeuaa, eppvrjv, etc , JO, 206 
iipjinli, n.ppen, iittiili, igs 
{Wui,cl, unit), 71, 7® 
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Soma, 71 

-turn, gen plur , 1 2 a 
-}un, 1 26 

S, S, different forma of, 43 
s, clifinged. to t lietween vowela in 
Xiatin, 64, 66 

s (ff), clianged to spiniiia asper, 66 
a between vowels lost in Gk , 66 
-a, 6nal, Joss of, 67 
-a, initial, loss of. 70 
<r<r (tt), 75, 2og 
aa, in Latin, 75, 76 
- 41 , nominative suffix, no 
-i (-ast -€r, -eg), no^n plur* it2 
-r, 3 Bing (Eng ), 1 76 
a, repre«;enting root as, -cs, various 
use of in verb foimation, 2i^note 
-<ra, *weak aonat/ 215 
-<rai, 2 Sing mid * 181 
gal, a\s, 64 
aatf, the letter* 44 
• Sanskrit,' meaning of the teim, ii 
aa<ft‘qs, 81 ’’ 

1 71 

-geo, -ffxoj, verb forms in, an 
gcopulug, <ne6vg\os, 61 
secandm = segtu ndug, 5 7 
gedes (^ 3 or), 35, 64, 66 
-aeia, ‘Aeolic optative,* 217 
senatuos, genatuts, ae^iatt ^gen sinrr), 
120 ’ 

gtpulitia (aepcho), 6r 
aepoaitm^ sepoatug, 23S 
segiLOT, tvopai, 30 
aeqtior, goctus, 55 
sero, 205 

-0*1, -s (Skt -81, -s), 2 bing term ,170 
-at, -aat, dat (locat ) plur ,127 
51 -, 81 C, 155 

-at, 3 sing , 175 
-til, Latin perfect m, 196 
6ldo, 205 
aiha, v\7j, 64 

6zm {gvem), conjugation of, 186 
aiato, 205 

-atof (Lone), future termination, 
218 

-<ro, 2 aing mid (secondary form), 
x8o 

-80, -gvni, -aene, Latin future forms 
in, 221 

-ato, formation of future in, 21S-220 
golhgianviim iiripitdtwni)^ 134 
au/ia, edt/xar-or, 72 
g07it (Flench), 17 


g 2 >ar-a/ig^ 239 
-SMrti, plup conj ,227 
-aata (-ttw), veibfa m, 75, 209 
atfiSft, etc, 145 

-8t, 2 bing term (Eng and Germ ) 

172 

StotliU, 349 
atella, 17, 59, 83 
fffla, 2 sing . 171-174 
-aBat, irif , 173, 23, 

-aSe, 18 1 
oBIvm, 81 

-ffSfti, i73i 182 , -aOoii'', -admaav, 1S2 
ytt, 2 Bing, 173 
gtultug, giolidttg, 61 
tnd} (w< 3 ), ana (us), 35 
aiuv, cam, 50 
tulctti (oXwor), 61 
gtimnuig, 74 

8uiu2)ai9 aumptua (sumo), 238 
cupco-Ses (Lone), 170 
gang (afos, os), 66 , 145 
-spa, gen sing , Ii8 

T, change of, to a before (, 7S, 175 ; 
in Latin {-t% to -si), >6 , (-iug, 
participle sufBx, to -sws), 239 
-i, nomint^tive of stems in, iii 
to', pronominal stem, declension of, 

150 

-iaf, the root, modifications of, 95 
-iat, noun suffix (agency), 7, 102, 
240 

-faro, (-repo-s), comparative suffix* 

^133 

rdajy, gen plur, 1 22 
logo ^ tango, 201 

-T€, 2 plur , 1 74 

Teofo (Epic), gen Bing , 145 

T^ra^ 6 /v, 201. 

T€TV(p 0 ai, 232 

TCTU^WS, T€Tl/^OT- 0 S, I lO 

•Tgp, -rwp, -Tpoy (Lat -tor, -tram), 
noun-suf&Kes, 240 
-th, 3 Bing terra (Eng), 176 
^eXtu, i 94 \a), 85 
-Qtjv, aorist pass , 226 
e^Kvs {femina), Bijp {fera), 35, 86, 

91 

Bf&a, vocative 118 
Per. 1 71 

-01, 2 sing imper , 171 
Biv, Bh, III 

-Boj (pies ), -Bov (aor ), 226 
BvydTTip, daughter, 86 
riBr/a-t, 3 sing , 175 
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-tun, adverbial termination, 249 
t!s, qittK, 51 
-till, 2 plur , 173 

-Toi, -to, verbal suffix (present stem), 
20S 

-Tov, 2 dual, 175 

■Toxrav, ^ plur imperat , 1 76 

Tpcff, tie>>, etc , 20, S6 

ti 5 thou, etc , 20, 86, 145 

luqimnm (tcr/o), fi2 

Tvvri (Eoeotianl, 145 

-till Its, fut p.iruci]ile, 240 

till till , 5 2 

-tiii, participle suflSx 237 , t 
softened to s after dental stems, 

239, 

rvtp-9fis (rlfir-Tai), 30 
rvijiOjjTi, I anr imper , T70 
Tuipas, rv,fiavT-os, 110 

f' vowel sound of, 33 
— character ( 1 ’) lu Greelt, 43 
1/ ( = f), changes of, 68 
II, afhnitj of to I, 61, 195 
1 (Eatiii), pronunciation of, 68 
lapoi KaTTVoj, so 
-vas (.hht ), dual, 170 
vayam (hkt ), noin plu,” 1 pron , 

„ 170 , 

vjSpi; (iirsp), 64 
idtc, 232 
Veda, 1 idle, 33 

-I't (-ti), Latin perfect in, 196, 
origin of, 197 
Jicieiin, 79 
licit ix, 107 

luh, conjugation of, cp with oTSa, 
etc , 190 

tiditiiiii, cp with pSea, ^Seir, 224 
ti'/tiitt, eiitoai, 7S 
iiiifu, It! ago, 59 
1 mill, 228 
litlUo, S2 

-urn, gen plur, 122, adverbial ter- 
iiiiiuLtion, 249 

Hiiiei v-, utnor, orthography of, 82 
-iindiiii, gerundive termination, 57 
-nnl (-0VT1, ovaC), 3 pers plur, 57, 
173 6 

-vai, -v^at, etc , derivative verbs in, 
104 

lolumus, 5 ( 7 . 

vox, vocis, vifeo, 99 . 


-M 09 , -teus, g^n sing of k- 

^teinq, 120 

tfvv, Biih, 3^ , vTrai, 249 

gen hing* in Latin, 119, 152 
vafiivrj, 66 
236 

tUi, ut, 155, 248 

in Greek alphabet, 45 , as a 
numerical sign in Homan ditto, 
46 

-0a, * aspirated perfect, 194 

tpaaOoj, I 74 

fvicns, paradigm of, 136 
tl>tv^ovfiai, future, 65, 21S 
-0i, -<f>iv (^-hhi), instiiimental, 131 
(popeotai, 3 plur (Aeolic), 1^6 

ippoia, 76 

X, history of tlie clinractei , in Greek 
and L.itin, 45, 46 

Xopiart/a, 210 

X«tu, ^X*v“" ' 7 °i 2 i 6 

X«ps (Aeolic) = x«fp, III 
Xivcu (Aeolic), 6 8 
X^ciiv, x^uvos, 110 
Xp^v, imperfect, 163 

the character, introduction of, 45 
^cAd ypaftfcara, ifiiKSf ypdipfiy, 32 

B ( = Ks), bistoiy of, 45 

Y, the character, 47 

y, the semivowel sound of i 33 
y, bow represented in Greek, 65 
y (il, influence of in .issimilation, 

75 > *°9 

-yti {gti, 10, is), noun suffix, 102 
-ya (117, to, t, etc ), verbal suffix, 103, 
185 (optative) , 20S (prc'entstera) , 
feminine teriiiimition, 107 
-yant {yans.runs, -loiv, -los), compara- 
tive suffix, 132 
yiig, the root, 80 

Z, in Greek alphabet, 44 , in Boman, 
46. 47 

Zeus, 76 

■fa’ C = Ty)' verbs m, 104, 209 
fu7i5v (root yug), 80. 

80 
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Works, with Life, by Bp Van Mildert A new Edition, 

wiln copious Indexes 6 vols 1056 Svo 2/ iis 

Whcatly s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 
Edition, 1S46 Svo 

Wychf. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, 
by W \V Shirley, D D 1865 Svo 3f 6 d 

Select English Works By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1869-1871 8x0 Price reduced to \l u 

Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. 
By Gotthard Lechlei. 1869 Svo Prat reduced to Is. 
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HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY WORKS. 


British Barrows, a Recoid of the Examination of Sepulchral 

Mounds in vaiions paits of England By \\ illiam Grceini cll, 5 f A , F S A 
Together with DcsciipLion of Fignies of Skulls, General Itemaiks on Pre- 
histoiic C.'ama, and an Appendix by George Rolleslon, MD , 1 ' RS 1877 
^ledium 8vo 2^s 

Britton. A Treatise npon the Common Law of England, 

composed by order of King EdnardI The Fiench Text ca.efnlly revised, 
wiLh an English Translation, Inti oducUon, and Notes by F M Nichols, M A 
2 vols 1S65 KpjalSio \l i6i 

Clarendon' s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England 7 vols iSjg i8mo 1/ ir 

Clarendon's History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England Also liis Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of' the Giand Rebellion With copious Indexes 
In one volume, loyal 8vo ’ 1842, il is 

Chilton's Efuomc of the Fasti Hellenici 1851. 8vo. 6 s 6 d. 

Epitome of the F asti Romani. 1854 8vo. "js. 

Corpvs Poeiicvm Bore ale. The Poetiy of the Old Northern 

Tongue, fiom the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Centiuy Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes by Gudbrand 
Vigfdsson, M A , and F York Powell, M A 2 vols 1883 8vo 42^ 

Freeman (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 

land j ils Causes and Results In Six Volumes 8\o 5/ 9J‘ (id 

Freeman [E A.). The Reign of William Rufus and the 

Accession of Heniy the Fust 2 \ols 8vo 1/ 16s 

Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary (“Liber Veritatum”) 

Selected Passages, lUublialing the condition of Chinch and Stale, 1403-1458 
AYith an Introduction by James E Thoiold Rogeis, M P Small 410 loj 

Magna Carta, a caretul Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M A. 

1879 4I0 stitched, ir 

Passio et Miracnla Beati Olaui Edijed fiom a Ttvelfth- 

Cenlury MS in the Lihiaiy of Coipus Clinsti College, Oxford, w ilh an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Fredeiick Metcalfe, M A Small 4to stiff covets, 6s. 


Protests of the Lords, including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 1624 to 1874, with Historical I.itroductions Edited by James 
E Thorold Rogeis, M A 1S75 3vols 8vo 2/ 2j 


Rogers {J. E T). History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, AD 1259-1793 

Vols I and II (1259-14C0) 1866 8vo a/ 2r. 
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Saxon Chronicles {Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 

Extracts from the Others Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J Eaile, hi A 1S65 8vo i6j. 

Sturlniiga Saga, including the Islcnclinga Saga of Lawman 
Sturla ThouUson and othci woiks Edited by Dr Gudbiand Vigfusson 
In 2 yols 1S78 Svo 2/ 2s 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts 01 Mysteries 
of York on the daj of Corpus Chnsti in the 14th, lith, and iGth centuries 
Now fiist printed fiom the unique manuscript m the Libraij of Lord Ashbum- 
ham Edited with Inti oduction and Glossaiy by Lucy Toulmm bmitli 8yo 
2lr 


Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and for the Colleges 

and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioneis. 1882 Svo. 
13S 6d 

Statuta Umversitatis Oxoniensts. 1085. Svo ^s. 

The E.xainination Statutes for the Degrees of B A , B. Mus., 

BCL and B M Keiised to Tiinity Term, 1885 Svo sewed, ir 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of 

Oxford Extra fcap Svo, is 6 d 

The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1886. Crown 

Svo qr G(/ 

The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions for 
the five yeais ending with 1S85 

Also, supplementary to tEe above, price Ss (pp 606 ), 

The Honours Register of the Unvcrsity of Oxfoi d A complete 

Regoid of University Honour-,, Ofiiceis, Distinctions, and Class Lists, of the 
Heads of Colleges, &c , &c , fi om the Thirteenth Century to 1 8S3 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

Acland {H W., M.D., F.R S.) Synopsis of the Pathological 

So !is in the Oxford Miocum 1867 Svo is 6 d 

Astronomical Observations made at the University Observ- 
atorj, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, MA No i 1S78 
Royal Svo paper covers, 31' (id 

De Bary [Dr- A ) Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 

0 > jjans of the Phanerogams and Ferns Translated and Annotated by F O 
Bower, M A , F L S , and D H Scott, M A , Ph D , F L S With two 
hundred and forty-one woodcuts and an Index Royal Svo , half morocco, 
\l IS 6 d. 
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Muller (5^ ) On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of 
the Passetes that have hithetta escaped notice Translated b) F J Bell, B A , 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A H Garrod, M A , F R S With. Plates. 
iSyS 4to paper covers, yr 6 d 

Price [Bartholomew, M A., F.R.S.). Treatise on Infimtesitnal 

Calculus 

Vol I Di^erential Calculus Second Edition 8vo 141- ^d 
Vol II Integral Calculus, Calculus of Vanations, and Differential Equations 
Second Edition, 18155 8vo 18s 

Vol III Statics, including Attractions. Dynamics of a Material Particle 
Second Edition, 1 868 8vo i6f. 

Vol IV Dynamxs of Material Systems, together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W F Donkin, M A , F R S 1862 8vo i6j 

Rigaud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of the i^jth Century, 
with Table of Contents by A de Morgan and Index by the Rev J Rigaud, 
M A 2 vols. 1841-1862 „8vo i8r 6</ • 

Rolleston [George, M D., F.R S ) Scientific Papers and Ad~ 

dresses. Arianged and Edited by William Turner, MB, F R S With a 
Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, F R S With Portrait, Plates, and 
Woodcuts 3 vols 8vo 1/ 4/ 

Sachs' Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. 

A New Edition Translated by S H Vines, M A 1882. Royal 8vo, half 
morocco, 1/ nr 6if , 

Westzoood [J 0.,M A , F.R.SI) Thesaurus Entomologiais 

Hopeiamis, or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev William Hope With 40 Plates 1874 Small 
folio, half moiocco, 7/ lor 


Wte Scarali of t&e ^ast. 

Thanslated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by 
F Max Muller 

[DeinySvo, cloth] j 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F Max Muller. 

Pai 1 1 The A7iandogya-upanishad, The Talavataia-iipanishad, The Aitareya- 
hrawyaka. The Kaushltaki-biahmawa-upanishad, andThe Vagasaneyi-sasihitd- 
upanishad lor 6 d 

Vol II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vlsishf/ia, and Baudhayana Translated by 
Prof Georg Buhler Part I Apastamba and Gautama lor 6 d 
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Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China The Texts of Con- 

fuciaiusm Tiansslatccl b^ James Paitl Tlie Shu King, The Reli- 

gious poilions of tile Shili King, and The Il^iao lying 1 2s 6d 

Vol IV. The Zend-Avesta Tiaiislatcd by James Darme- 

'stetei Pari I The A’endtdid los 6ii 

Vol V. The Paldavi Texts Tianslated by E W. West 

Paitl The Eundahwj Cabman Yaftj and ShajUaL la. shj.) ai»t I 2 j 6d 

Vols. VI and IX The Qur’an. Paits I and II. Tianslated 

b} H II 'Palmer 2ij 

Vol VII The Institutes of Visliwu Translated by Julius 

Jollj loj 6<f 

Vol VIII The Bhagavadgiti. Avith The Sanatsu^itiya, and 

The Aiiugit.! Translated by KSahmalh Tiimbak Tdang los 6d 

Vol X The Dhammapada, translated from Pali by F. Max 

Mullei , and The Sutta-Nipata, tianslated fi on Pah by V P'ansboll, being 
Canonical Hooks of the Huddliists los 6a’ 

Vol XI Buddhist Suttas Translated fiom Pflli byT. W. 

Rh)s Danda i The Mahapannibbana SiUlanta , 2 1 he Dhamma-Ziakka 
ppaiattana Sutta , s The Tcn^'a Siitlanla, 4 The Akankheija .Sutla, 
5 The A'etokhila Sutta, § The Mahd sndaasana Suttanla , 7 TheSabhasava 
Sutta lor 6iZ 

Vol XII The 5atapatha-Btahma;;a, according to the Text 

of the Madhjandina School Translalid by Julius liggelnig Pail I 
Hooka I and II ler 61/ 

Vol XIII Vinaya Texts Translated from the Pali by 

T \A Rhjs Dands and Heiinann Oldenberg Part I The Patimokkha 
The Alahai agga, I-IV lOr Od 

Vol. XIV The Sacred Latvs of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Sdiools of Apaslamba, Gautama, A’asishr/ia and Baudhajana Tianslated 
by Gtoig Cuhler Fait II V^ishMa and Caiidha^ana ioj 6d, 

Vol XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller 

PaiLlI The KaMa-iipdiiishad, The Murrifaka-upanishad, The Taitliityaka- 
iipnnishad, The lir ihadara//} aka upaniahad, The Ai ctari atara-upanishad, The 
Piar; 7 a-upanishad, and The Maitra}a«a-Brahma«a-upanishad lor 6 d 

Vol XVI The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 

fucianism Translated by James Leggc Part 11 The Yi King lor 6 d 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the P^li by 

T W Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The MahSvagga, 
V-X The AAillavagga, I-III. lor. 6 d 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II The Da/^istin-t Dlnik and The Epistles of Maniij>6iliaT 1 2s 6 d 

Vol. XIX The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king'. A Life of Buddha 

by Afvaghosha llodhibattva, tianslated fiom Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
marakbha, ad 420, and from Chinese mto English by Samuel Heal i os 6 d, 

Vol. XX Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenbeig Part HI. The A ullavagga, IV-XII 

lor 6d 

>> 

Vol XXI. The Saddharma-puM^farika , or, the Lotus of the 

True Law Translated by H Kern I2J Oi/ 

Vol. XXII. fJaina-Sutias. Translated from Prakrit by Her- 

mann Jacobi Part I The AHianga-Sutra The Kalpa-Sutra lor 6rf. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend^'Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 

mesleter Part II The^Sirdzahs, Yxuts, and Nyayu idt 6^ 

Vol. XXIV Pahlavi Texts Translated by E W. West. 

Part III Dlni-J MatnGg-t IChirad, Aikand-gdmflnlk, and Sad-Dar loj 6 i 4 


Second Seriesi 

Vol. XXVI. The 5atapatha-Brihma?ia. Translated by 

Julius Eggehng Part II. i zr fust Fublishcd 

Vols XXVII and XXVIII. , The Sacied Books of China 

The Tc\ts of Confucianism Translated by James Legge Parts III and IV 
The LI Al, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propnely, 01 Ceremonial 
Usages zsr. Just Published 

The following Volumes are in the Press — 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Buhler. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Grfhya-^Htras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies Translated by Hermann Oldenberg Parts I and II 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yazna, 

Visparad, Afrtg^, and GShs. Translated by the Rev L H. Mills 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part I. 

*** The Second Strtes vnll consist of T'wenty-Four Volumes. 
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dlamxjEron 

I ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Mane Eicliens of Berlin ; and 

eclitccl by Anne J Clough Extra fcap 8vo stiff co\ ers, 41/ 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap Sio stiff covers, 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap 810 stiff co-vers, (id 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. By 

0 ^V Tancock, M A Second Edition Evtra fcap 8vo is Cd 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, ios Lower Foims 

in Classical Schools Ey O W Tancock, hi A Fourth Edilion Extra 
fcap 8\o V 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 

ductor) Notices Second Edition In Two Vo'umes Extra fcap 8vo 
3^ 6 d each 

Vol I Latimer to Berkeley Vol II Pope to Rfacaiilaj 

Shairp {J C , LL D).< Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford Ciovn 8vo 10s Cd 

A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Eaile, 

MA Third Edition Extra fcap 8vo 2J 61/ 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader, In Frosc and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes and Glossaiy By Henry Sweet, M A Fourth 
Edition, Kev ised and Enlarged Extra Eap 8v o 8r Grf 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, ^vith Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

Ey the same Author Second Edition Extra fcap 8v 0 2r 61/ 

Old English Reading Primers , edited by Henry Sweet, M A. 

I Selected Homilies of Axlfnc Extra fcap 8vo , stiff coveis u (d 

II Extracts from Alfred’s Oroains Extra fcap 8vo , stiff covers, if td 

First bliddle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 

By the same Author Extra fcap 8v o 2f 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J Earle, M A. 

Third Edition Extra fcap 8vo yj 6 d 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 
the Principles of Spelling liefoim, ByH Sweet, M A Exliafcap 8vo 4f (d. 

Elemcntarbucli des Gesprochenen Englisch Grammatik, 
Texte nnd Glossar Von Henry Sweet. Extra fcap Svo, stiff covers, is (d. 
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TIu Ormnhim; witli the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

AVIlite Edited by R Holt, M A 1S7S 2 vols Extra fcap 8vo 21^ 

English Plant NamSs from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 

Century By J Earle, M A Small fcap 8vo 5s 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossanal Index By R Morns, LL D , and 
W W SUat, M A 

Fait I From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a D 1150 to ad 1300) 
Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo gr 
Part II From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (AD isgR to ad 1393) 
Second Edition Extra fcap 8 \ o Js 6c( 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 

Cicde’ to the ‘ Shepheaides Calender’ (a D 1394 to A D 1579) With Inlro- 
diiclion, Notes, and Glossanal Index By W W Skeat, M A Extra fcap. 
8x0. 7r ()d 


The Vision of Williaiti ^concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland Edited, with Notes, by W W Skeat, M A Third 
Edition Extra fcap 8vo 41 6 d 

Chaucer. I The Prologue to the Canterbury Talcs; the 
Knightes Tale, The Noniie Prostes Tale Edited byR Morns, Editoi of 
Specimens of Early English, &c , &c P ifty-first Thousand Extra fcap 8vo 
IS fid o 

II. The Pnoresses Tale , Sir Thopas ; The Monkes 

Tale , The Clerkes Tale , The Squieres Tale, &c Edited by W, W’ Skeat, 
MA Second Edition Exliafcap 8vo 41 ftd 

Ill The Tale of the Man of Lawe , The Paidoncres 

Tale , The Second Nonnes Tale , The Chanouns Yemannes Tale By the 
same Editor Second Edition Exfta fcap 8vo 41 fd 

Gamclyn, The Tale of Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 

W W'' Skeat, hf A Extra fcap 8vo Stiff covers, u M 

Spenser's Faery Qneene Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the nse of Schools With Intioduction, Notes, and Glossary By G W 
Kitchin, D D 

Book I Tenth Edition Extra fcap Svo 2s 6 d 
Book II Sixth Edition Extra fcap Svo 2j 6 d 

Hooiker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I Edited by R. W, 

Church, M A Second Edition Exlm fcap Svo is 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. 

Faitsfiis. and Gi tends Honourable HtsUny of Fuar Bacm and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A \V Ward, M A 1S78 Extra fcap Svo gr 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 

O W Tancock, M A. Extra fcap Svo. 31. 
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Shakespeare Select Plays Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A , 

and \V Aldis Wright, M A lixtra fcap Svo stiff coveis 

The Merchant of Venice, ir. MacbetH is.6d, 

Richard the Second, u 6/1. Hamlet. 2s 

Edited by W Aldis Wright, IM A. 

The Tempest is.6d Midsummer Night’s Pream. is 6d. 

As You Like It. is. 6d. Coriolanus. 2s 6d. 

Julius Cxsar. 2j Henry the Fifth 2s. 

Rieliard thp Thii d. 2s. 6d. Twellth Night. \s (sd. 

King Lear, is 6d. King John. ir. 6d. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, a popular Illustration of 

the Trinciples of Scientific Criticism By R G Moulton, M A Crown Svo 5J 

Bacon. I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, M A Second Edition Extra fcap 8\o 4r 6d 

II. The Essays With Introduction and Notes By 

S H Rejniolds, M A , late F ellow of Brasenose College In Pt Lparatwn 

Milton. I Arcopagitica With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W Hales, M A ThirdEdition Extia fcap Svo sr 

II Poems Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. % vols. 

Fifth Edition Extra fcap Svo 6s 6d Sold separately, Vol I 4r , Vol 11 3^. 
In paper covers — 

Lycidas, 31/ L' Allegro, ^d. II Penseroso, ^d. Comus, 6d. 

Samson Agonistcs, 6d. 

III. Samson Agonistcs. Edited with Introduction and 

Notea by Jolin Cliiirton Collins Extra fcap 810 stiff coiers, ir. 

Bunyaii I. The Pilgrnds Progress, Grace Abounding, Rela- 
tion of the Imprisonvunt of Mr fohn Biinyan Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E Venables, M A. 1879 Extra fcap Svo 5r 

II Holy War, Svc. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 

In the Press 

Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromw ell , Astnea Rednx , Annus Mirabilis , Absalom and Acliitophel , 
Religio Laici , The Hind and the Panther Edited by W D Christie, M A 
Second Edition Extra fcap Svo 3f 6d 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 

duction,Notes, &c,byT Fowler, M A. Second Edition Extra fcap Svo 2r. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes By T. Arnold, M A. Extra fcap Svo 41. 6d. 
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Steele. Selections from the Tatlcr, Spectator, and Guardian 
Edited b> Aubtm Dobbon Extra fcap 8vo 4* 6(/ In Vhite Parchment, 

Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap 8vo. is 6d 

II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo %s. 

Parnell The Hermit. Paper covers, %d. 

Johnson I Rasselns ; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited 

by Alfied Miliieb, M A (London) Extra fcap 8vo 4-f 
Lives of Pope and Dryden Stiff covers, Si* 6d 

II Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E J. 

Payne, M A Paper covers, 4^ 

Gray Selected Poems Edited by Edmund Gosse ' Extra 

fcap S\o Stiff covers, li In w bite Parchment, 31 ^ 

Elegy and Ode on Eton College Paper covers, %d. 

Goldsmith. The DeseHcd Village. Paper covers, id 

Cosuper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T, Gnllfiih, B A 

I. The Didactic Poems of with Selections from the 

Minor Pieces, AD 1779-1783 Extra fcap 8vo 

II The Task, vaith Tirocimnm.^^nd Selections from the 

Minor Poems, A D i 7 ® 4~^799 Second Edition £vtra/cap Svo 3 ‘'’* 

Burke Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E J Payne, M A 

I Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches 

on .A mei ua Second Edition Exera fcap 8\ o 4 r 6(f 

II Reflections on the Frcmh Revolution Second Edition. 

Extra fcap Svo 51 

III Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Regicide Directory of France Second Edition Extra fcap Svo 51 

Keats Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B A. 

Paper covers, \d 

Byron Childe Harold Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H F Tozer, M A Extra fcap Svo Cloth, 3s 61/ In while Parchment, 
61 - 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited with Preface and 
Notes by VV Minto, M A AVith Map Extra fcap Svo Stiff covers, is 
Ornamental Parchment, 31 6(f 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I , 

with Piefaee and Notes, by the same Editor. 6rf. 

[9] 
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II. LATIN. 

Rudivienta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 

a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners By John Barrow 
Allen, M A Extra fcap Svo ar 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the saifie Author 

Fort} -second Thousand Extra fcap Svo 2S 6 d 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition Lxtra fcap Svo 2s 6d. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Authoi. Extra 

fcap Svo 3J 6if 

Reddeniia Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation For the use of Lower Forms Composed and selected 
by C S Jerram, M A Extra fcap Sro u ftd 

Anglice Rcddenda, or Easy Extracts Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C S Jerram, M A Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged Extra fcap Svo is 6d . 

Passages for Translation into Latin Foi the use of Passmen 
and others Selected by J. Y Sargent, M A Fifth Edition Extra fcap 
Svo IS 6d 

Exercises 111 Latin Pivsc Composition ; with Introduction, 

Noie-a and Passa(;es of Graduated Difficult} for Tianblatiou into Latin By 
G G Kamsay, M A , LL D Second Edition E\lia fcap 8\o 4X 6t/ 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs By H Lee-Warner,M A , 

late 1 cllow of St John’s College, Cambridge, Assistaut Master at Rugby 
Sehool Extra fcap Svo 3J 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third tdition. 

Extra fcap Svo 2s 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools) With Notes and 
Maps By Charles E Moberly, M A 
-Part I The Gallic IVar Second Edition Extra fcap Svo 4s 6d. 

Part II The Civil War Extra fcap Svo 3s 6d 

The Civil War Book I Second Edition Extra fcap Svo is. 

Cicero Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes By Henry Walford, A In three Parts Extra fcap Svo 4^ 6<f 
Each Part separately, limp, is. 6(1 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History Third Edition 
Part II Omens and Dreams Beauties of Nature Third Edition. 

Jart III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces Third Edition 

Cicero, Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E, Prichard, M.A , and £ R, Bernard, M A. Second Edition 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3s, 
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Cicero Select Orations (for Schools) Jn Verrem I. De 

Impeno Gn Pompeii Pro Arcliia Philippica IX Witli Introduction and 
Notes by J R King, M A Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo. 2r td 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition Exlra fcap Svo is 6d 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H Lee-Wamer, M A Extra fcap Svo In Parts limp, each is 6d 
Part I The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. 

Part III The Macedonian War J 

Livy Books^V— VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A R Cluer, B A Exlra fcap Svo y 6d 

Livy. Books XXI, XXII, and XXIII. With Intioduction 

and Notes ByM. T Tatham, MA Extra fcap Svo 4J 6if Just Published 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schcfols. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on tlie Roman Calendar By W Ramsay, M A 
Edited by G G Ramsly, M A Third Edition, Extra fcap Svo pJ (id 

Ovid. Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes By S G Owen, BA. Extra fcap 8\o 2 S 6d 

Pliny Selected Letters (for Schools), With Notes. By the 

late C E Pilchard, M A , and E R. I!ema;^d, M A Second Edition Exlra^ 
fcap Svo 3J 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior Students, by H Furueaux, 
M A. Extra fcap Svo gs 

Terence. Andria, With Notes and Introductions. By C. 

E Freeman, M A , and A Slomiul, M A Extra fcap Svo jr 


Catulli Vcronensis Liber, Iterum rccognovit, appaiatum cri- 
licum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robmson Ellis, A hi 1S78 Demy 
Svo, 16s. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M A. 

1876 Demy Svo i6j , 

Veronensis Carmina Selccta, secundum recogiiitionem 

Robinson Ellis, A M. Extra fcap Svo jr 61/ 

Cicero de Orators. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. 

Wilkms, M A 

Book I tSyg Svo fir Book II 1881 Svo gs 

Philippic Orations. With Notes* By J. R. King, M.A, 

Second Edition, 1879, Svo los 6 d 
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Cicero Select Letters With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices By Albert Watson, M A Thud Edition i88i DemySvo i8s 

Select Letters, Text By the same Editor. Second 

Edition Extra leap Svo 4s 

pro Clucntto With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M A Edited by G G Ramsay, M A Second Edition Extra fcap. 
Svo 3r (id I, 

Horace With a Commentary. Volume I The'Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes By Edward C Wickham, A Second Edition 
1877 Dei. y Svo irr 

A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 

of Schools Extra fcap Svo 5r (id ' 

Livy, Book I With Intioduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes By J R Seeley, M A Second Edition 1881 Svo 6r 
Ovid P. Ovidtt Nasonis Lbis. Ex Novis Codicibus cdidit, 

Scholia VeLera Commcnlaiium cum Prolego-ienis Appeiidicc Indice addidit, 
R EUis, A M Svo loj (id 

Perstus. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M A Edited by Henry Nettleship, M A Second 
Edition 1S74 Svo 7J 6 d 

Plautus. The Trtnnvimus With Notes and Introductions. 

Intended for the Higher Fo .-ns of Public Schools By C E Freeman, M A , 
and A Sloman, M A Extia fcap Svo 3J 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 
M A Extra fcap Svo 4r (id 

Tacitus The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H Fumeaux, M A Svo l8r 

Virgil With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M A. Two vols. Crown Svo. loj (id. 


Nettleship [H,, M.A ) Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Scholarship and Literature Crown Svo 7J 61^ 

The Roman Satin a its original form in connection with 

its literary development Svo sewed, u 

Ancient Lives of Vergil, With an Essay on the Poems 

01 Veigil, in connection with his Life and Times Svo sewed, is 

Papillon (T. L., M A.). A Manual of Comparative Philology. 
Third Edition, Revised and Coriected 1882 Crown Svo 6s 

Pinder {North, M.A.). Selections from the less known Latin 
Poets 1869, Svo 15^. 
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Sellar ( W. Y,, M A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

Virgil New Edition 1883. Crown 8vo gs ’’ 

Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 

and. Eiilaiged 18S1 8vo 

Wordsworth , M.A ). Fragments and Specimens of Early 

Latin With Introductions and Notes 1874 8vo i8r 

III. GBEEK. 

A Grceh Primer, for the use of beginners in thai Language. 
By the Right Rev Charles Wordsworth, D C L Seventh Edition Extra fcap. 
8vo ir 61^ o ’ 

Graecae Grammattcae Rndimenta in usum Seholarunt,, Auc- 

tore Carolo Wordsworth. D C L Nineteenth Edition, 1 88 2 limo 4J 

A Greek-Enghsh Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 

4to edition, chiefly for thp use of Schools Twenty-first Edition 18S4 
Square lamo 7r 6rf. 

Greek Verhs,jlrregtdar and Defective, their forms, meaning, 
and quantity, embiacing all the Tenses used by Greek wiiteis, with references 
to the passages in whiu they are found By W Veitch Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo lor fid 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation ^for Schools) • abridged 

from his larger woik by II W Chandler, HA Extra fcap 8vo ar fid 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers: — 

First Greek Reader. By W G. Rushbrooke, M L. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap 8ro is fid. 

Second Greek Reader. By'A, M. Bell, M A. Extra fcap. 

8vo sr fid 

Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 
With Introductions and Notes By W W Merry. M A Extra fcap 8vo 
4r fid. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and 

Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M A, 
Extra fcap 8vo 4J fid ■’ 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets with Introductory 
Notices and Notes By R S Wnght, M A Extra fcap 8vo 8s fid 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and nW By R. S. Wright, M , and J E L. Shad well, M A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4r fid. 
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Aeschylus. Provieflicjis Bound {lox Withlntroduc- 

tion and Notes, by A O Prickaid, M A Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo 2j 

Agamemnon With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 

SidgMick, M A Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo 3J 

Choephoroi With Introduction and Notes by the same 

Editor Extra fcap 8vo 3f. 

Aristophanes In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c , by W W Merry, M A Extra fcap Svo 
I Th" Clouds, Second Edition, 2j. 

II. The Acharnians, 2x. Ill The Frogs, jx. 

Celcs. Tabula With Introduction and Notes. By C S. 

Jerram. M A Extra fcap Svo 2x 6 d 

Euripides Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, MA 

Extra fcap 8 vo 2X 

Helena Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical 

Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms By C S Jerram, M A Extra 
fcap Svo 3X , 

Iphigenta m Taurts. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and Critical Appendix, for Upper and Middle Foims, By C S Jerram, M A 
Extra fcap Svo. cloth, 3X 

Herodotus, Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W W Merry, M A Extra fcap Svo 2X (id 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools) By W. W 

Merry, M A Twenty-seventh Thousand Extra fcap Svo 4X 6 d 
Book II, separately, ix 6 d 

Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 

same Editor Second Edition Extra fcap Svo fx 

■ Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M A 

Second Edition, Extra fcap Svo 2X 

Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 

a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes By I) B Monro, M A. Extra fcap 
Svo 6x 

Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes By Herbert Hailstone, M A Extra fcap Svo ix 6<f each. 

Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M A Second Edition Extra fcap Svo ix 6 d 

Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [including the whole of 
the Apology and Cntd\ With Introduction and Notes by John Purves, M A , 
and a Preface by the Rev B Jowett, M.A. Extra fcap, Svo. 6x 6tf. 
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Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and English Notes By Lewis Campbell, M A, and Evelyn Abbott, 
M A Ne.ix) and Memsed Edition In two Volumes Vol 1 , Text , Vol II 
Explanatory Notes Extra leap 8vo lox td 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M A , and Evelyn Abbott, M A Extra fcap 8vo limp 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes New and Revised Edition, is each 
Oedi'^us Coloneus, Antigone, u grf each 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, is each 

Oedipus Rex Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St David’s Extra fcap 8vo limp, is 6 d 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes By H. iKynaston, 

DD (late Snow) Third Edition Extiafeap 8vo 4f td 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). ^ With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map By J S Phillpotls, B C L , and C S Jerram, 
M A Thiiii Edition Extra fcap 8vo 3J ^d 

— Selections (for Schools) With Notes and Maps By 

J S Phillpotts, B C L * Fourth Edition. Extra fcap 8vo jr 6if. 

— — Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 
and Private Students With Intioduction, Notes, and Index By J Mar- 
shall, M A , Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh Extra fcap 8\o 
is dd 

■ Anabasis, Book II. With Ncstes and Map. By C. S.. 

Jerram, M A Extra fcap 8vo. 2J 

Cyropaedta, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C Bigg, D D. Extra fcap 8vo 2j 6if 


Aristotle's Politics. By W. L. Newman, M. A. \In the Press'\ 

Aristotelian Studies. I On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Ethics By J C Wilson, M A 8vo stiff, jr 

Aristotclis Ethica Nicomachea, ex recensione Immanuehs 

Bekken Crown 8vo ^s 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Oihtions of Demosthenes 

and iEschines on the Crown With Introductory Essays and Notes By 
G A Simcox, M A , and W. H Simcox, M.A 1872 8vo hj 

Hicks {E. L., M.A.). A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 

tions Demy 8vo l<ir 6<f 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc By W. W Merry, M A , and the late James Riddell, M A 
1886 Second Edition Demy 8vo iSr. 
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Homer A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D B. Monro, 

MA Demy 8^o los 6ii 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments With English Notes 

and Introdiictionb by Lc-nia CampbLll M A 2 vols 
Vol I Oedipus Tyranmis Oedipus Colonens Antigone, Second 
Edition 1879 8\o i 6 s 

Vol II Ajax Electra Tracbmiae Philoctetes Fragments 1881 
8vo i6r 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor Extra leap S\o 4^ (id 

IV. rEENCH AND ITALIAN. 

Brackets Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, 

with a' Preface on the Principles of Fiench Etjmology Translated into 
English by G W Kitchin, D 1 ) Third Edition Crown Svo yr td 

A — . Historical Grammar of the French Language Trans- 
lated into English by G W Kitchin, DD ionrth Edition Extra fcap 
Svo 3r 6i^ 

Works by GEOEGE aAIKTSBUET, M A. 

Primer of French Literature Extra fcap Svo. %s. 

Short History of French Literature. Crown Svo loj. 6d. 
Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. Crown 

8vo gj. 


Corneille’s Horace Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George bai.itsbury, M A Extra fcap Svo is (id 

Molihe's Les Prdcieuscs Ridicules Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, b) Andrew Lang, M A Extra fcap 8vo ir 6rf 

Beaumarchais’ LcBarbier de Seville. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Austin Dobson Extra fcap Svo 2J (id. 

Voltaire’s Mi'rope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Samtsbury Extra fcap Svo doth, is 

Musset’s On ne badine pas avec V Amour, and Fantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, etc, by Walter Hemes Pollock, Extra fcap 
Svo 2r 


Sainte-Bcuve. Selections from the Caiiseries du Liindi Edited 

by George Samtsbury Extra fcap Svo 2j 

Quinet’s Lettres d sa Mh'e. Selected and edited by George 

Samtsbury Extra fcap Svo is. 
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L i.loqiience de la Chatre et de la Tribune Francaises. Edited 

by Paul Bloiiet, B A (Univ Gallic) Vol I Jiench Sacred Oratory 
Jlxrra fcap 8vo aj 61/ ^ 

Edited by GUSTAVE MA8S01T, B A 

Corneille's Cmna With Notes, Glossary, 'etc Extra fcap. 8vo. 

2r Stiff covers, Ts 6 d Jr • 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenlh Century With Enplish Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c Extra fcap 8vo 2j (id 

Mats tre, Xavier de. Voyage auiour de ma Ckamlre. Ourika, 

by ^/tidtipie d& £)uytis. La IDot de Siizelte, by Fievte, Les Jnmeaiix de 
ITIotel Coineilje hy Edmoiid About , Mesaventures d’un fcoheil by Rodolptit 
Topffer Second Edition Extra fcap Svo zr 6rf. 

Molibrds Les Fonrbencs dc Scapin, With Voltaire’s^ Life of 

Moliere, Extra fcap Svo stiff covei% is 6 d 
Mohbre's Les Femmes Savantes With Notes, Glossary, etc. 
Exti a fcap Svo is Stiff jovers, ir (d 

Moltbrds Les Fonrbeytes de Scaptn, and Racine's Athahe. 

With VoIta,re’B Life of Mohire Extra fcap Svo ar (d 

Racine's Andromaque, and Corneille's Le Mentenr, With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father Extra fcap Svo zs 

RegnareVs Le youeur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le Grondeur. 

Extra fcap Svo. IS 6<f ^ 

ShngnI, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 
from the Correspondence of Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
Extra fcap Svo 31 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 

Notes By H B Cotterill, BA Extra fcap Svo 4^ 6 d 

Tasso La Gemsalcmme Liberata. Cantos i, li. With In- 

trodnclion and Notes By the same Editor Extra fcap Svo 2s 6 d 

V GBEHAW. 

Scherer (W). A History of German Literature. Translated 

from the Thud German Edition by Mrs F C/onybeare Edited by h Max 
Muller 2 vols Svo 3 is 

GERMAN COURSE By HERMANN LANGE. 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar 
Second Edition Svo 2j 

The German Manual, a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation, Svo. 7f id. 
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Grammar of the German Language 8 vo 3 J. 6d. 

This ' Grammar ’ is a repnnt of the Grammar contained in ' The German Manual, ' 
and, m tins separate form, is intended for the use of Students who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with German Grammar chiefly for the purpose of being 
able to read German books 

C 

German Composition , A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German 8vo 4J M. 

Lessing's Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc 

By A llamann, Phil Doc , M A Extra fcap Svo i)r 61/ 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell Translated into English Verse by 

E Massie, M A Extra fcap Svo 51- 

, Also, Edited by C A BIJCHHEIM, Phil Poo 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap Svo 3s 

■ Lphigenie auf Tauris. A Dranfa. With a Critical In- 

troduction and Notes Second Edition Extra fcap Svo sr 

Heme's Prosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. With 

English Notes, etc Extra fcap 810.41 6ci 

Heme's Harzreise With a Life of Heine, a Descriptive 

Sketch of the Harz, and an Jiidex Extra fcap Svo /list icady 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhcbn. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Cntical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c Fourth Edition 
Extra fc.'ip Svo 3s 6d 

Nathan dcr Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap Svo 41 6(f. . 

Schiller's Historische Skizzen; Egmonfs Leben und Tod, and 

Belagerimg von Anlwer/en Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged With 
a Map Extra fcap Svo 2s 6d, 

Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an his- 

toncal and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary, 
and Map Sixth Edition Extra fcap Svo sr 

Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. Extra fcap. 

Svo 2S 

Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 

tracts in Prose and Poetry from Modern German writers — 

Part I With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary Fourth Edition Extra fcap. Svo. as 
Fart II With English Notes and an Index. Extra fcap Svo. as. 

Fart III in Preparation, 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SfilEHCE, &c. 

By IiEWIS HEW BLEY, M A 

Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Answers to the Examples tn Ftgures made Easy, together 

With two thousand, additional Examples, with Answers Crown 8vo is. 

The Scholars Arithmetic ; with Answers. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
The Scholar's Algebra. Crown 8vo 4J. 6d. 


Baynes {R. E.,.M A.). Lessons on Thermodynamics. 1878. 

Crown 8vo 7J 6d 

Chambers (G. F., FRA S'). A Handbook of Descriptive 

Astronomy Third Edition 1877 Demy 8vo 28f 

Clarke {Col. A. R.,C.B.,J^ E). Geodeiy. 1880. 8vo. I2j. 6</. 

Cremona {Ltitgi). Elements of Projective Geometry. Trans- 
lated by c Vudesdorf, M A 8vo i« fid ‘ 

Donkin. Acoustics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d 
Euclid Revised. Containing the Essentials of the Elements 

of Plane Geometry as given by Enclid m his first Six Books Edited by 
R C J Nixon, M A Crown 8vo yr 6(f fust Published 

Books I-IV. By the same Editor Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Galton {Douglas, CB , F R.S^. The Construction of Healthy 

Dwellings Demy 8vo. los 6d 

Hamilton (6'rr' R. G. C.), and J. Ball. Book-keeping. New 

and enlarged Edition Extra fcap 8vo limp cloth, 2s 
Harcoiirt {A. G. Vernon, M A), and H. G. Madan, M A. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry Vol I Elementary Exercises Third 
Edition Crown Sro gr 

Maclaren {Archibald). A System of Physical Education : 

Theoretical and Practical. Extra fcap 8vo Js 6d 
Madan {H. G., M.A.). Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 
Large 4to paper, 4^ 64 , 

Maxwell {J. Clerk, M.A., F R.S). A Treatise on Electricity 

and Magnetism Second Edition 2 vols Demy 8vo 1/ its 6d 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity, Edited by 

William Garnett, M A Demy 8vo "js 64 

Minchin {G. M.,M A) A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 
tions to Physics Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged 
Vol. I Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces 8vo gr. 

Vol II Statics, ^so.i6s fust Published, 
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Mtnchin (ff. M ,M A) Umplanar Kinematics of Solids and 

Fluids Crown 8\o 'js 6 d 

Phillips {John, M A., F.R 5 ). Geology of Oxford and the 

Valley of tliL Thames iS^i Svo 21s 

Vesuvius. 1869. Crown Svo. loj 6d. 

Prestwick {Joseph, M A ,F R.S.). Geology, Chemica?, Physical, 

ami Slraltgraf hual Vol I Chemical and Physical Koyal Svo 25X 

Rollcstons Fo> ms of Animal Life Illustrated by Descriptions 

and Drawiajs of Dissections New Edition in the Press 

Smyth A Cycle of Celestial Objects Observed, Reduced, 

and Discussed by Admiral \V H Smyth, R N Revised, condensed andgieatly 
enlarged by G F Chambei s, F R A S 18S1 Svo Pi ue > educed to Ms 

Stewart {Balfour, LL D ,F R Sf A Treatise on Heat, with 

numerous oodcuts and Diagrams Fourth Edition E\tra fcap Svo ‘jS 

Vemon-Harcourt {L F,MA). A Treatise on Rivers and 
Canals, relating to the Control and Improvcmeilt of Rivers, and the De-.ign, 
Construction, and Development of Canals 2 vols (Vol 1 , Text Vol II, 
Plates) Svo 2IJ 

Harbours and Docks , their Physical Features, History, 

Construction, Equipment, and hlainlenance , with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development a vo^b Svo 2^s 

Watson {H. W ,M A) A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 

of Cases 1876 Svo 3J Ctd 

Watson {H W , D Sc., FR S), and S. H. Bnrhiiry, M.A. 

I A Tieatis^ on the AJplicaiton of Gimiahsed Coordinates to the Kinetics of 

a Maluial System 1879 Svo 6 s 

II The ilathematiialTlu-Oiy of Electnaty and Magnetism Vol I Electro- 
statics Svo lor 6 d 

Williamson {A W., Phil. Doc , F R S') Chemistry for 

Students A new Edition, with Solutions 1873 Rxtrafeap Svo 8 s. 6 d. 


VII. HISTORY. 

Bluntschh {y. K ). The Theory of the State By J K. 

Bluntschh, late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidel- 
berg Authonsed English Translation fiom the Sixth German Edition 
Demy Svo half-bound, I2r 6d 

Finlay {George, LL Z>.). A History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, b c 146 to A.D 1864 A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by H, F Tozer, M A 7 vols Svo 3/ ioj 
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Fortesaie {Str John, Kt). The Govertiance of England. 

oUicrwise Ciillccl The Difleience bcUveen an Absolile and a Limited Mon- 
archy A Reused Text Ldited, ivilh Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Chailes Plummer, M A 8vo half-bound, I2f 6^, 

Freeina?! {E A , D C L') A Short Htsfory of the Norman 

CooquLst of Kn^land Second Kdition Kxtia fcap Svo 6(f, 

— ■ A Htstojy of Greece In preparation. 

Georg e[H.B.,M A ) Genealogical T ables illustrati ve of M idem 

History Second Edition, Resised and Enlarged Small 4to isj 

Hodgkin (7’). Italy and her Invaders Illustrated with 

Plates and Maps Vols I and II , A D ^76-476 Svo 1/ I2J . 

Vols III and IV The Qstiogothic Invasion, and The Impeiial Restoration. 
Svo 1/ i6j- 

Kitchut [G W,DD) A History of France With numerous 

Ma]is, Plans, and Tables In Three Volumes Second Edition Ciown 8vb 
each las 6 d 

Vol I Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol 2 Fiom X453-i(j24 Vol 3 From 1624-1793 

Payne {E J , M A ). A History of the United States of 

Anm lea In the Pi ess 

Ranke [L von). A History of England principally in the 
Seventeenth Century Tran--lated by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of G \V Kitcliin, D D , and C W Boase, 
M A, 1875 6 vols Svo 3/ 3r. 

Rawhnson {George, M A). A Manual of Ancient History. 

Second Edition Demy Svo 14J 

Select Charters and other Illusirations of English Constitutional 
HiSilory from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I Ai ranged aud 
edited by W Stubbs, D D Fifth Edition. 1885 Crown Svo 8 j 

Stubbs [W ,D D) The Constitutional History of England, 
in its Ongin and Development Library Edition 3 v'ols demy Svo 2/ Sj 
Also in 3 vols crown Svo price iw each 

Wellesley A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 
other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, ICG, during his Government 
of India Edited by S J Owen, M A 1877 8vo. 1/ 4J. 

Wellington A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 
other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke ofWellmgton, E G 
Edited by S J Owen, M A 1880 Svo a4r- 

A History of British India By S J. Owen, M A., Reader 

in Indian History in the University of Oxford In preparation. 
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Alberici Gcntihs. I C D., I C. Profcssorls Rcgii, De lure Belli 

Libn Tres Eclidit Thomas Eiskme Holland, ICD 1877 Small 410 
half morocco 21^ 

Anson (Szr Wtlham R. Bart. DCL). Principles of the 

English Lau of Couh aot, atiii of Aginry j« its Kelalion to Contract 1 ' ouith 
Edition Demy 8^o tos (ni ‘ 

BentJiam {Jeremy) An Introduction to the Principles of 

j\loi ah and Legislation Crown S\o 6^ (id 

Digby {Kcnelm E., M.A ). An Introduction to the History of 
thcLaH'oflicairtofcity Third Edition Demy 8vo lor <od 
Gan Inshtutionnm Juris Civilis Commentarn Quattuor , or, 
Elenr.nts of Roman Law by Gains With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M A Second Edition 1S75 8io i8r 

Hall {W. E , M.A.). futernational Law. 3 Ed. 8vo. 3ij 
Holland {T E , D C L) The Eltvients of Jurisprudence 

Third Edition Demy Svo lor Sd ‘ 

The European Concert in the Eastern Qiicstion, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts Edited, with Introductions and 
Kotes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, DCL Svo 12s 6 d 

Impcratoris Iitshniam Institutionum Ltbri Quattuor ; with 
Introductions, Commentary Excuraus and Translation By J. E Moyle, B C L , 
MA 2 \ols Demy Svo air 

Justinian, The Institutes of, edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, DCL Second Edition, 
1881 Extra fcap Svo gs 

Justinian, Select Titles from the Digest of By T E. Holland, 

DCL, and C L Shad well, BCL' Svo 14J, 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows — 

Part I Introductory Titles 2j 6rf Part II Family Law is 

Part III Property Law 2s 6 d Pait IV Law of Obligations (No 1) 3!.‘ 6 d 

Part IV Law of Obligations (No 2) 4s 6 d 

Lex Aquilia The Roman Law of Damage to Property. 

bemg a Commentary on the Title of the Digest * Acl Legem Aquiham ’ (ix 2) 
"W ith an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus luns Civilis By Erwin 
Grueber, Dr Jur , M A ' Demy Svo los 6 d Just Published 

Markby ( W., DCL) Elements of Law considered with refer- 

ence to Principles of General Jurisprudence Third Edition DemySvo I2j6rf 

Twiss (Sir Travers, D.C L). The Law of Nations considered 

as Independent Political Communities 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged 1884 Demy Svo. igs. 

Part II On the Rights and Duties of Nations m Time of War. Second Edition 
Revised. 1875. Demy Svo 21s 
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IX. MSITTAI. A17D MOBAIi PHILOSOPHY, &c 

Bacon's Novwn Orgamim. Edited, with English Notes, by 

G W Kitchin, DD 1855 8vo 9^ Crf 

T ranslated by G. W. Kitchin, D Dj 1 855 8vo. gj. 6 d. 

Berkeley. The Works of George Berkeley, D D , formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne , including many of his writings hitherto unpublished 
With Preiaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fiasei, M A 4 vols 1871 Svo 2/ i8r 
The Life, Letters, &c i vol i6r 

Selections from. With an Introductioft ‘and Notes. 

For the use of Students m the Unnersities By Alexandei Cagipbell Fraser, 
LL D Seconds Edition Crown 8i o yr 

Fowler {T.,M A ). The Elements of Deductive Logic, ^cs\^ncA 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities ' Eighth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples Extra fcap Svo y €d 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the iSiiversities Fourth Edition Extra fcap Svo 6 s 

jf, Edited by T EOWLEB, M A 

Bacon. Novum Organum With Intioduction, Notes, &c. 

1S78. 8vo I4r " 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, Secohd Edition^ 

Extra fcap Svo 2r. • * « 

Green IfT H , M A ). Prolegomena to Ethics Edited by 

A C Bradley, M A Demy Svo 1 2r 6 d 

Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sesnees With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M A 1874 Svo i+r 

Lotzds Logic, in Three Books , of Thought, of Investigation , 
and of Knowledge English Translation , Edited by E Bosani juet, M A. , 
Fellow of University College, Oxford Svo cMh, 1 2J 6 ii. 

Mctaphysic, in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 

and Psychology English Translation , Edited by B Bosaiiquet, M A 
Svo cloth, \is 6 d ^ 

Martineau {James, D.D). Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 

Svo 24r 

Rogers {J E.Thorold,M.A.). A Manual of Political Economy, 

for the use of Schools Third Edition Extra fcap Svo 4^ 6 d 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, by 

J. E Thorold Rogers, M A a vols Svo 1S80 21J. 

The Wealth of Households. By J. T. Danson. Crown Svo. 

y Just Published. 
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Hullah {John') TV/c Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. 

Second Edition E<tra fc.ip 8\o “is 

0 use ley {Sir F. A. Gore, Bart). A Treatise on Harmony. 

Third Edition 4to lor 

■ A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini Second Edition 4to i 6 j 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 

4to I or 

Robinson {J C , F S A) A Critical Account of the Di azvings 

by Michd ^Hgilo and Raffadto tn the Univusity Galkitcs, Oifont 1S70 
Crown 8i o 4J 

Ruskin [John, M A). A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered 

before the Uni\ci3ity of 0 \ford in Hilary Term, 1S70 Sio 6s 
Troutbcck {J , M A.) and R F Dale. M A A Music Primer 
(for Schools) Second Edition Crown 8% o ir 6d 

fyrzvhitt {R St J , M A) A Handbook of Pictorial Art 

With colomed Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by 
A Macdonald Second Edition 187? 8\o naif morocco, i8j 

Vau.v(J-V.S W.,MA\ Catalogue of the CasnllantCollcc- 

tton of AuliQUtties in till. Univetsily GalUrii.s, Oji/ord Crow'n 8vo is 


The Oxford Bible fon rtachers, containing supplemen- 
tary Helps lO ihe Study or jiie Bible, mdudinir Summaries 
of the seteral Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables 
illustrative of Scripture Histoiy and the chaiacterislics of Bible 
Lands , v\ ith a complete Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Diction- 
ary of Proper Names, and a senes of Maps. Prices in various sues 
and bindings from is to 2/ 54 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 
Oxford Bible for Teachers, comprising Summaues of the 
several Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illus- 
trative of Scripture History and the Characteristics of Bible Lands , 
with a complete Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary 
of Proper Names, and a senes of Maps Crown 8vo cloth, y 6d , 
l6mo cloth, IJ. 
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